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CHAPTER 1 


The English Dominican Province from Its 
Beginnings to the Reformation: An Introduction 


Eleanor J. Giraud and J. Cornelia Linde 


1 A Brief History of the English Province 


In 1221, at its second general chapter, the young Order of Preachers decreed 
the establishment of eight provinces. Even though the Dominicans had not 
yet set up a single convent on the British Isles, the English Province was list- 
ed among these eight new administrative units.! The decision to establish the 
English Province despite not yet having a foothold in the region illustrates the 
ambition that drove the order's vast and rapid expansion in the 13th century. 
Only a few months later, on the Assumption of Mary (15 August) 1221, thir- 
teen Dominicans, led by the first English Provincial Gilbert of Fresney, arrived 
at Oxford, where they set up their first convent on the British Isles.? It was 


1 The other provinces were: Spain, Provence, France, Lombardy, Rome, Hungary, and Germa- 
ny; see ACG, vol. 1, 2. The provinces of Poland, Dacia (comprising roughly Scandinavia, the 
Baltic states, and Denmark), Greece, and the Holy Land were subsequently added in 1228; see 
ACG, vol. 1, 3. The order had gained papal recognition through Honorius 111’s bull Religiosam 
vitam on 22 December 1216; see HDO, vol. 1, 42-45. The Dominicans, or Friars Preachers, are 
also referred to as Blackfriars, owing to the colour of their cloaks, or, more rarely, as Jacobins, 
after their Parisian convent of St Jacques. 

2 Nicholas Trevet, Annales, ed. Thomas Hog (London: 1845), 209. Their arrival and establish- 
ment of the convent on a Marian feast day did not happen by coincidence. On Dominican 
Marian devotion see, e.g., Boguslaw Kochaniewicz oP, "The Contribution of the Dominicans 
to the Development of the Rosary,” Angelicum 81.2 (2004), 377-403; Margot Fassler, "Music 
and the Miraculous: Mary in the Mid-Thirteenth Century Dominican Sequence Repertory,” 
in Aux origines de la liturgie dominicaine: Le manuscrit Santa Sabina XIV L 1, eds. Leonard 
E. Boyle and Pierre-Marie Gy (Rome, Paris: 2004), 229-78; Walter Gumbley op, “English Do- 
minican Sanctity,’ Blackfriars 18 (1937), 117-25, at 120-21; and, on mendicants more generally, 
Frances Andrews, The Other Friars. The Carmelite, Augustinian, Sack and Pied Friars in the 
Middle Ages (Woodbridge: 2015), 127. For Gilbert's provincialship, see Acc, vol. 1, 2. For the 
English Provincial Priors see C.F.R. Palmer op, "Fasti Ordinis Fratrum Praedicatorum: The 
Provincials of the Friar-Preachers, or Black Friars, of England," The Archaeological Journal 
354 (1878), 134-65; A.G. Little, “Provincial Priors of the Dominican Order in England,’ EHR 8 
(1893), 519-25; Walter Gumbley op, "Provincial Priors and Vicars of the English Dominicans, 
1221-1916,” EHR 33 (1918), 243-51; A.G. Little, “Provincial Priors and Vicars of the English Do- 
minicans,” EHR 33 (1918), 496-97. 
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not by chance that the friars, having passed through Canterbury and London, 
established their first house in the city that was also home to England’s first 
university. For not only was Oxford an economic and political centre, but the 
order put a strong emphasis on education, and it regarded the universities as 
excellent recruitment grounds.’ Due to these factors, Oxford may in fact have 
been specifically selected as the site of the first English convent by the general 
chapter of 1221, which in addition to the creation of eight provinces also de- 
creed the establishment of “roughly 40" (unspecified) convents.^ 

The Dominicans were the first mendicant order to set foot on the British 
Isles, and their arrival was welcomed by high-ranking members of the secu- 
lar clergy. They had crossed the Channel in the company of Peter des Roches, 
bishop of Winchester (d. 1238). Upon their arrival at Canterbury, Archbishop 
Stephen Langton (d. 1228), having requested Gilbert of Fresney to preach, was 
so taken by the Dominican’s sermon that he promised his support for the fri- 
ars’ endeavours.? High-ranking members of the English secular clergy thus 
recognised the potential of the friars, promoting them from early on. Besides 
Stephen Langton and Peter des Roches, others, such as bishops Alexander 
Stavensby (d. 1238), Robert Bingham (d. 1246), William Brewer (d. 1244), and 
Robert Grosseteste (d. 1253), also played important roles in introducing them 
into the kingdom’s pastoral landscape by allowing them to act as confessors, 
and instructing the secular clergy to welcome the Dominicans as well as the 
Franciscans, who arrived in England in 1224.6 


3 Dieter Berg, Armut und Wissenschaft: Beiträge zur Geschichte des Studienwesens der Bet- 
telorden im 13. Jahrhundert (Düsseldorf: 1977), 58-59; Andrew G. Little and Decima Douie, 
"Three Sermons of Friar Jordan of Saxony, the Successor of St Dominic, Preached in En- 
gland, A.D. 1229,” EHR 54 (1939), 1-19, at 5. 

4 ACG, vol. 1, 2: “Anno domini.m.cc.xxi. secundum generale capitulum est Bononie per bea- 
tum Dominicum celebratum. In quo fundatis per orbem.lx. circiter conventibus." (In the 
year of our Lord 1221, the second general chapter was celebrated in Bologna by Blessed 
Dominic, in which roughly forty convents were founded.) 

5 Trevet, Annales, 209. See also Nicholas Vincent, Peter des Roches: An Alien in English Poli- 
tics, 1205-1238 (Cambridge: 1996), 234. 

6 See EEFP, 442-57, and Andrew Reeves, “English Secular Clergy in the Early Dominican 
Schools: Evidence from Three Manuscripts," Church History and Religious Culture 92 
(2012), 35-55, at 38-39; F.M. Powicke and C.R. Cheney (eds.), Councils & Synods: With oth- 
er Documents Relating to the English Church, 2 vols. (Oxford: 1964), vol. 2: A.D. 1205-1313, 
part 1: 1205-1265, 133 (Synodal Statutes of Bishop Peter des Roches for the Diocese of Win- 
chester) and 386 (Synodal Statutes of Bishop Robert Bingham for the Diocese of Salis- 
bury); James McEvoy, Robert Grosseteste (Oxford: 2000), 51-61; Vincent, Peter des Roches, 
234. The important role that the Dominicans came to play in England's pastoral landscape 
is discussed by Andrew Reeves's contribution in this volume. For recent collections of ar- 
ticles on medieval mendicants on the British Isles, see Michael Robson (ed.), The English 
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After their arrival at Oxford, three years passed before the second Domini- 
can convent of the English Province was established in London.’ Also in 1224, 
the Friars Preachers crossed the Irish Sea and founded a convent in Dublin, the 
first of numerous Irish Dominican foundations.® The first provincial chapter 
was not held until 1230, possibly under the auspices of Master General Jor- 
dan of Saxony (d. 1237).? At this point the Friars Preachers had established five 
houses in England (Oxford, London, Norwich, York, and Bristol), six in Ireland 
(Dublin, Drogheda, Kilkenny, Waterford, Limerick, and Cork), and they were 
just beginning to settle in Scotland.!? It was to take another decade before they 
set up their first house in Wales. Within two decades of their arrival, the Do- 
minicans had thus established bases in all parts of the British Isles, and by 


Province of the Franciscans (1224—c.1350) (Leiden: 2017); Michael Robson and Patrick Zut- 
shi (eds.), The Franciscan Order in the Medieval English Province and Beyond (Amster- 
dam: 2018); and Nicholas J. Rogers (ed.), The Friars in Medieval Britain (Donington: 2010). 

7 For the mendicant houses in London see the recent monographs by Jens Róhrkasten, The 
Mendicant Houses of Medieval London (Münster: 2004); and Nick Holder, The Friaries of 
Medieval London: From Foundation to Dissolution (Woodbridge: 2017), esp. 15-65, for the 
Dominican houses. 

8 For the Dominicans in Ireland, see Colmán Ó Clabaigh, oss, Friars in Ireland 1224-1540 
(Dublin: 2012); Benedict O’Sullivan op, Medieval Irish Dominican Studies, ed. Hugh 
Fenning op (Dublin: 2009); Thomas S. Flynn op, The Irish Dominicans. 1536-1641 (Dub- 
lin: 1993); Daphne D.C. Pochin Mould, The Irish Dominicans. The Friars Preachers in the 
History of Catholic Ireland (Dublin: 1957); and the contribution by Anne-Julie Lafaye in 
this volume. For the Dominicans at Dublin, see Benedict O'Sullivan op, “The Dominicans 
in Medieval Dublin,” Dublin Historical Record 9.2 (1947), 41-58. 

9 Trevet, Annales, 217: “Fratres praedicatores coeperunt in Anglia capitula provincialia te- 
nere; quorum primum est Oxoniae celebratum." (The Friars Preachers began to hold pro- 
vincial chapters in England, of which the first was celebrated at Oxford.) See also: Little 
and Douie, “Three Sermons,” 5; EEFP, 1. Beryl E. Formoy, The Dominican Order in England 
before the Reformation (London: 1925), 1012, noted that the provincial chapter was most 
often held at Oxford, but also frequently at York. 

10 The exact date of the first provincial chapter is unclear, but it may have been held as early 
as January or February in 1230 (see Little and Douie, "Three Sermons,’ 6). Hinnebusch 
(EEFP, 61 and 493) dates the foundation of the Bristol convent to 1230, but also notes 
that at that point the priory was already “several years old" (EEFP, 88). It is thus not clear 
if the Bristol convent had already been formally established at the time of the first pro- 
vincial chapter, but the Dominicans had no doubt settled in the town. C.F.R. Palmer op, 
"The Friar-Preachers, or Blackfriars, of Bristol" The Reliquary (1888), 71-83, at 71, dates 
the arrival of the Dominicans at Bristol to 1227—28, though without giving any evidence. 
For lists of the foundations see Table 1.1 below, and EEFP, 493-95; David Knowles and 
R. Neville Hadcock, Medieval Religious Houses: England and Wales (London: 1953), 
183-88, 231; Aubrey Gwynn and R. Neville Hadcock, Medieval Religious Houses: Ireland 
(London: 1970), 218-34; Ian Cowan and David Fasson, Medieval Religious Houses: Scotland 
(London: 1976), 114-23, 152-53. 
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the start of the 14th century, the English Province had 87 houses, the great- 
est number of (male) convents of all provinces in the Dominican Order." The 
pace of expansion slowed substantially from 1300 onwards, with just 28 further 
houses founded before the Reformation, the majority of which were in Ireland 
and Scotland. For a full list of medieval Domincian foundations in the English 
Province, see Table 1.1 and the accompanying map in Figure 1.1, pp. 21-25. 

The English Province, or Provincia Angliae, thus comprised not just En- 
gland, but also Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. In keeping with the parlance of 
the sources, we will refer to the province as the English Province, or Province 
of England, even though geographically it encompassed the entire British Isles. 
The extent of the English Province was in part due to simple administrative 
reasons influenced by demographical conditions: neither Ireland, Scotland, 
nor Wales boasted many urbanized centres, where the friars usually settled. 
The entire British Isles were thus summarized under a single province, even 
though Irish houses multiplied rapidly. The inclusion of Scotland, Wales, and 
especially Ireland in the English Province obtained an increasingly political 
dimension in the late 13th and 14th centuries, as it meant that these contested 
regions were subject to English control within the order. It can only be specu- 
lated whether maintaining a unified English Province was a conscious political 
move to please, if not actively support, the English kings by binding together 
their realm by religious means, not least of all by preaching. To be sure, the 
English brothers far outnumbered the other members of the province, there- 
by granting them power over its constituent parts. They could thus at least in 
theory forbid anti-English activities within the province's geographical limits, 
including anti-English preaching, and they could staff convents with English 
brothers. Tensions caused by this administrative framework are documented 
in the acts of the general chapters, especially in the 14th century, highlighting 
conflicts brought about by the English Dominican rule over the Irish brothers, 
including issues of allegiance.'? 


11 Bernard Gui, Notitia provinciarum et domorum ordinis praedicatorum, in Scriptores Ordinis 
Praedicatorum, eds. Jacques Quétif and Jacques Echard, 2 vols. (Paris: 1719-21), vol. 1, iv-xv; 
EEFP, 210. See also Table 13 (pp. 22-25), from which the figure 87 is taken. This numerical 
predominance, however, no longer holds true when female houses are also taken into 
account. For Dominican nuns in the English Province, see below, pp. 9-u. 

12 See, e.g, ACG, vol. 2, 112 (1318): “Cum quidam fratres nostri de Ibernia contra suos prela- 
tos quasi per conspiracionem seu maliciosam concordiam insurgentes vicario a provin- 
ciali Anglie dato resistere presumpserint ut rebelles et alteri vicario iuxta suum libitum 
adherere, unde plura scandala ordinis et fratrum intolerabilia gravamina sunt secuta." 
(Since some of our brothers from Ireland, as if by conspiracy or malicious agreement 
rising up against their superiors, have dared, like rebels, to resist the vicar assigned to 
them by the English Provincial, and to adhere to another vicar at their pleasure, many 
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There is no doubt that England formed the core of the English Province, 
not least due to the sheer number of convents, and to the close ties that the 
Dominicans had to the English kings, as well as to church magnates and no- 
bles from early on.? In Wales, the Dominicans developed relationships with 
the Welsh Lords while also maintaining their ties with English Crown, and 
they systematically established a convent in each of the Welsh dioceses.'^ 
Likewise, in Scotland, where the Dominicans arrived in 1230, King Alexan- 
der 11 (d. 1249) was a strong supporter of the early Dominicans, playing an 
important role in the foundation of eight of the nine friaries established in 
the first half of the 13th century. It may well be that the establishment of 
an independent Scottish Province in 1481 occurred at the request of King 
James 111 (d. 1488), who had pursued independence from the English Prov- 
ince from the late 1470s onwards. The Dominicans not only had close ties 
to their secular overlords, but also to the respective local nobles, and the 
Dominican church at Perth, in fact, became a meeting place for the Scottish 
Parliament.!5 

As was customary in the order's provinces, so, too, the English Domin- 
ican Province was divided into so-called visitations in 1275.6 These four 


scandals for the order and unbearable grievances for the brothers have arisen.) Only six 
years later, in 1324, the general chapter again had occasion to refer to English-Irish con- 
flict, the details of which are not transmitted, but the case is referred to in the acts of the 
following year; see Acc, vol. 2, 161. For further grievances within the English Province 
concerning Irish brothers, see also ACG, vol. 2, 369-70 (1355); and 380 (1357). In April 1317, 
Pope John xxii (d. 1334) wrote to William FitzJohn (d. 1326), archbishop of Cashel, and 
Alexander Bicknor (d. 1349), archbishop of Dublin, concerning rebellious preaching by 
mendicants; see Niav Gallagher, "The Irish Franciscan Province: From the Foundation 
to the Aftermath of the Bruce Invasion," in Franciscan Organisation in the Mendicant 
Context: Formal and Informal Structures of the Friars' Lives and Ministry in the Middle 
Ages, eds. Michael Robson and Jens Róhrkasten (Münster: 2010), 19-42, at 36. For ten- 
sions among native Irish and English Franciscans in Ireland, see Niav Gallagher "Two 
Nations, One Order: The Franciscans in Medieval Ireland,” History Ireland 12.2 (2004), 16- 
20; idem, "The Mendicant Orders and the Wars of Ireland, Scotland and Wales, 1230-1415” 
(unpublished PhD thesis, Dublin: 2005). The tensions between Irish and English brothers 
of the same orders are deserving of a larger study. For the influence of politics on religious 
institutions in medieval Ireland see also O'Sullivan, Medieval Irish Dominican Studies, 99. 
Flynn, The Irish Dominicans, 1, argues that while the Friars Preachers were initially seen 
"as a part of the spiritual wing of Norman civilisation and colonisation", they soon shed 
this image and "became highly esteemed by the leading Irish families as well." 

13 Forthe connections of the Dominicans to the English Crown see the contribution by Jens 
Róhrkasten. 

14 As argued by Janet Burton and Karen Stóber in this volume. 

15 Royal connections in Scotland are discussed by Richard Oram in this volume. 

16 This was commanded by the general chapter in 1275; see ACG, vol. 1, 177. 
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visitations — Oxford, York, London, and Cambridge — were administrative units 
that regulated the supervision of convents and the organisation of education.” 
The houses in Wales all fell within the Oxford visitation, while Ireland and 
Scotland became separate administrative divisions called vicariates, with vic- 
ars appointed by the English Provincial but otherwise with near autonomous 
control of their regions.!? 

While Ireland and Scotland eventually devolved to become independent 
provinces, this was not the case for Wales. Wales was too sparsely populated, 
and the resulting low number of only five convents, all established around the 
middle of the 13th century, did not warrant the establishment of their own 
administrative unit. Nevertheless, the Friars Preachers played an important 
role in Welsh society and history for which, as in Ireland, they had to negoti- 
ate a careful balance between the Anglo-Norman settlers and the local native 
populations.!9 

The situation in Scotland was comparable to the one in Wales, as it too had 
a low population density, with few urban settlements. After the rapid foun- 
dation of nine priories in the first half of the 13th century, the pace slowed 
considerably. Nevertheless, Scotland became an independent province in 1481, 
seemingly at the request of King James 111, despite hosting just fifteen con- 
vents at the time.?° One further convent, plus one nunnery, were founded in 
the first quarter of the 16th century, prior to the collapse of the Scottish Prov- 
ince in ca.1560. 


17 On the visitations in general see EEFP, 212-13; and A.G. Little, "The Administrative 
Divisions of the Mendicant Orders in England,’ EHR 34 (1919), 205-209, at 206—208. Little 
(205) points out that all of the four big mendicant orders had subdivided their English 
province into smaller administrative units. See Maura O'Carroll, “The Educational 
Organization of the Dominicans in England and Wales 1221-1348: A Multidisciplinary 
Approach,’ AFP 50 (1980), 23-62, at 33, on visitations in England. 

18 EEFP, 209. That Scotland and Ireland were regarded as distinct parts of the English 
Province from early on is also shown by an entry from the acts of the general chapter of 
1276, in ACG, vol. 1, 188: "Concedimus ... Provincie Anglie ii [sc. domus] unam ponendam 
in Ybernia, alia, in Scocia.” (We grant two houses to the English Province, one to be estab- 
lished in Ireland and the other one in Scotland.) 

19 For an overview of the Dominicans in Wales, see the contribution by Janet Burton and 
Karen Stóber in this volume. 

20 ACG, vol. 3, 369. For the Dominicans in Scotland, see the contribution by Richard Oram in 
this volume. Palmer, “Fasti Ordinis Fratrum Praedicatorum," 161. For the dates and loca- 
tions of the Scottish provincial chapters, see Janet Foggie, Renaissance Religion in Urban 
Scotland: The Dominican Order, 1450—1560 (Leiden: 2003), 253 (Appendix 1/1). Foggie (ibid., 
18) points out that nothing survives of the Scottish provincial chapter acts. 
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2 The Establishment of an Irish Province 


Far more complex was the Irish question. From the foundation of the Dublin 
convent in 1224 onwards, Ireland formed part of the English Dominican Prov- 
ince.?! The Franciscans, in contrast, had from as early as 1230 established an 
independent Irish Province.?? The orders’ different patterns of expansion must 
have played a role in these differing administrative frameworks, with the Fran- 
ciscans opting for more but smaller convents, and the Dominicans striving for 
larger but fewer houses.” 

In the Dominican Order, the Irish soon sought independence from the En- 
glish Province. Indeed, there are reports that the Irish brothers already held 
their own chapter meetings in the 13th century: in Athenry in 1242, and Cashel 
in 1256.24 From no later than the early 14th century, the first official attempts at 
gaining formal recognition of their independent position within the province 
were made: appended to the acts of the general chapter held in London in 
1314 is a letter from the Master General Berengar of Landorra (d. 1330), clarify- 
ing the status of the Irish vicariate. It specified that the vicar was to have the 
same powers as the English Provincial, that the vicariate would hold annual 
chapters, and that the Irish could send two delegates to the general chapter.?5 
This effectively made the Irish vicariate a province in all but name. Yet even 
Dominican sources are inconsistent in their terminology. So, for instance, we 
find a reference to the Irish Province in 1357 in the acts of the general chapter,?® 
even though the Irish Province did not yet exist. This may indicate an ongoing 
point of conflict in the English Province until a separate Irish Province was 
formally established. 


21 On the establishment of Irish houses, and how their architecture and town planning 
related to those of mainland Britain, see the contribution by Anne-Julie Lafaye in this 
volume. 

22 Michael J.P. Robson, The Franciscans in the Middle Ages (King's Lynn: 2006), 33. 

23 For the orders’ different modes of expansion, see William H. Campbell, The Landscape of 
Pastoral Care in 13th-Century England (Cambridge: 2018), 64—65. The Dominicans set 12 as 
the minimum number of brothers for the foundation of a new convent; see A.H. Thomas 
(ed.), De oudste constituties van de dominicanen: Voorgeschiedenis, tekst, bronnen, ontstaan 
en ontwikkeling (Leuven: 1965), 358. 

24 O'Sullivan, Medieval Irish Dominican Studies, 185. 

25 The letter is edited in EEFP, 506-509 (Appendix v111). For this letter see also O'Sullivan, 
Medieval Irish Dominican Studies, 186-88; Flynn, The Irish Dominicans, 2-3. 

26 ACG, vol 2, 380 (1357): "Quod sicut fratres provincie Ybernie ad magisterium in Anglia 
[promoventur] ..." (That as the brothers of the Province of Ireland are promoted to mas- 
ter in England ...). 
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An independent Irish Dominican Province was first confirmed by the gen- 
eral chapter of the order in 1378.?" This Irish Province, however, was short-lived 
due to developments in the wider Church: when the establishment of a sep- 
arate province was initiated, approved, and confirmed, Elias Raymond was 
master general (1374-78), and he backed the Avignon side of the papal schism. 
Yet the English Province sided with the Roman Pope Urban vı (d. 1389), who 
in 1379 issued a document which reversed the decision regarding the 1378 di- 
vision of the English and Irish Provinces. Urban’s successor, Boniface 1x (d. 
1404), confirmed Urban v1’s decision in his bull Ex injuncto nobis desuper, on 
20 February 1397, partly due to the influence of the English King Richard 11 (d. 
1400).8 Perhaps fearing the complete loss of their status, the Irish friars sought 
a papal bull, granted in 1400, which reconfirmed the rights of the Irish vicariate 
that had been granted at the general chapter in 1314.9 

In 1484, the general chapter once more granted Ireland the status of an inde- 
pendent province, which was agreed by a unanimous vote (de unanimo voto).3° 
Yet only seven years later, in 1491, the Irish Province was dissolved for a second 
time, this time because the general chapter’s 1484 ruling had gone against that 
of the papal bull of 1400.?! The Irish Province was finally established by papal 
decree in 1536.32 At this point, its creation may have become a necessity caused 


27 ACG, vol. 2, 442: "Confirmamus hanc: quod insule Sicilie et Hibernie sint provincie cum 
iuribus aliarum provinciarum." (We confirm this: that the islands of Sicily and of Ireland 
are provinces with the [same] rights as the other provinces.) 

28 Burke, Hibernia Dominicana, 57—58; Flynn, The Irish Dominicans, 3; O'Sullivan, Medieval 
Irish Dominican Studies, 192—95. 

29 CPL, vol. 5, 323, available online at http://www.british-history.ac.uk/cal-papal-registers/ 
brit-ie/vol5/pp321-337 [last accessed 07 November 2019]; O'Sullivan, Medieval Irish 
Dominican Studies, 202—203. 

30 ACG, vol. 3, 383-84. Brendan Bradshaw, "The English Reformation and Identity Formation 
in Ireland and Wales,” in British Consciousness and Identity: The Making of Britain, 1533— 
1707, eds. Brendan Bradshaw and Peter Roberts (Cambridge: 1998), 43-11, at 89, incorrectly 
assumes that 1484 was the year of the first foundation of the Irish Province, but given the 
complicated history of the establishment of an Irish Province, the error is understandable. 
He may have been drawing on Thomas Burke (Thomas de Burgo), Hibernia Dominicana, 
sive historia provinciae Hiberniae Ordinis Praedicatorum (Cologne: 1762), 66 and 73, who 
made the same mistake. 

31 ACG, vol. 3, 408-409; O'Sullivan, Medieval Irish Dominican Studies, 206—207. 

32 O'Sullivan, Medieval Irish Dominican Studies, 209, 217. See also Hugh Fenning op, “Irish 
Materials in the Registers of the Dominican Masters General (1290-1649), AFP 39 (1969), 
249-336, at 252 and 270. The first provincial prior was Master David Brown, inquisitor in 
Ireland at the time of his appointment; see ibid., 270 and Flynn, The Irish Dominicans, 44. 
The papal bull establishing the Irish province in 1536 is lost, but Paul 111’s decision is ref- 
erenced in the general chapter acts of 1558; see ACG, vol. 5, 10: “Confirmamus determina- 
tionem factam circa ordinem provinciarum, hoc addito, quod ... recensemus provinciam 
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by the looming dismantling of the English Province by Henry vir (d. 1547).?? 
No chapter acts survive from the Irish Province prior to 1669.34 


3 Differences with the Continent 


The Observant movement, which played such an important role in the order's his- 
tory from the end of the 14th century onwards, starting under the Master General 
Raymond of Capua (d. 1399),35 had hardly any impact on the English Province. 
England and Wales seem to have remained untouched by the Observant move- 
ment, and while some efforts for stricter Observance were made in Scotland from 
1468 onwards, it was not until the early 16th century that convents committed 
themselves to Observance and an Observant nunnery (St Catherine of Siena) was 
founded in Edinburgh (1517).?6 Its impact on Ireland led to the foundation of a 
number of new convents at the end of the 15th century? 

This volume devotes little attention to the female branch of the order. This 
is not due to a lack of interest on the editors' side, but to the simple fact that 
the Dominican nuns played only a comparatively minor role in the English 
Province. The first and only Dominican nunnery in England was founded in 
Dartford in 1346, and has been the subject of a relatively recent monograph 
by Paul Lee? In the late 13th century, Queen Eleanor of Castile (d. 1290) had 


Hiberniae anno 1536 a Paulo papa 111. separatam et erectam et a magistro ordinis accep- 
tatam, damusque ei locum inter ceteras." (We confirm the decision made regarding the 
order of the provinces, adding that ... we count the Province of Ireland, separated and 
established by Pope Paul 111 in 1536 and accepted by the master general of the order, and 
we give to it a place among the rest.) 

33 O'Sullivan, Medieval Irish Dominican Studies, 217-18. 

34 O'Sullivan, Medieval Irish Dominican Studies, 186, n. 5. 

35 For two recent studies on the Observant movement, see Stefanie Monika Neidhardt, 
Autonomie im Gehorsam: Die dominikanische Observanz in Selbstzeugnissen geistlicher 
Frauen des Spütmittelalters (Münster: 2017); Anne Huijbers, “ ‘Observance’ as Paradigm in 
Mendicant and Monastic Order Chronicles,” in A Companion to Observant Reform in the 
Late Middle Ages and Beyond, eds. James Mixson and Bert Roest (Leiden: 2015), 111-43. 

36 For Wales see Bradshaw, "The English Reformation and Identity Formation,’ 89; for 
England and Scotland see Foggie, Renaissance Religion in Urban Scotland, 18, who notes 
that the move towards Observance in Scotland began when John Adamson was provincial 
prior (1511-23). 

37 For Ireland see O'Sullivan, Medieval Irish Dominican Studies, 84-86, 210-19. O'Sullivan 
cites the influence of the Observant reform as the reason behind the large number of new 
foundations in December 1488. 

38 Paul Lee, Nunneries, Learning and Spirituality in Late Medieval English Society: The 
Dominican Priory of Dartford (Woodbridge: 2001). 
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considered founding a Dominican nunnery in England, and this project was 
taken forward by her son, King Edward 11 (d. 1327), in the 1310s and 1320s, with 
the idea that the nunnery would be linked to the royal Dominican convent of 
friars at King’s Langley.?? However, the foundation did not come to fruition un- 
til later in the reign of Edward 111, who sought permission to establish the nun- 
nery in Dartford (but still linked with King’s Langley) in 1345, with permission 
granted by the local bishop of Rochester, Hamo Hethe (d. 1352), in 1346, and by 
Pope Clement vi (d. 1352) in 1349. The first four nuns arrived from France, per- 
haps Poissy, in 1356.^? Known as “Dartford Priory", the royal foundation soon 
attracted novices and grew to twenty nuns by 1381; it also housed six brothers 
who acted as chaplains for the nuns. Although the nuns of Dartford accepted 
the supremacy of Henry VIII in 1536, their house was subsequently dissolved in 
1539.71 A small group from the community sought to be re-established in 1557 
at King's Langley under the reign of Mary Tudor, but they were forced to flee 
to Belgium in 1559.4? 

Unfortunately, very few archaeological remains or documents concerning 
Dartford Priory survived the Reformation. Neither their own financial ac- 
counts, nor the records from the wider English Province (such as visitation re- 
ports) have come down to us.^? The nuns did, however, play a role in providing 
education for girls and boys, as Lee has shown.^^ While two 15th-century books 
of hours belonging to nuns from Dartford Priory have survived (described fur- 
ther in Nigel Morgan's contribution to this volume), one is in such poor condi- 
tion that it is no longer possible to consult it.45 The priory also possessed non- 
liturgical books in both Latin and English — four with texts in the vernacular 
survive today.^9 

The English Province was unusual in its lack of more nunneries: by the start 
of the 14th century, most other provinces had between 2 and 13 nunneries, with 
the exception of that of Teutonia, which was home to an impressive 65 nunner- 
ies.^7 In stark contrast, only one was ever founded within the English Province 


39 See for example CPL, vol. 2, 207 (6 Id June 1320). 

40  Lee,Nunnmeries, Learning and Spirituality, 15-19. 

41 Mary Bonvenuta, "The Nuns,’ in The English Dominican Province, 273—301, at 279. 

42 . Bonvenuta, “The Nuns,” 280-81; HDO, vol. 1, 380. 

43 Lee, Nunneries, Learning and Spirituality, 6-7. 

44 Lee, Nunneries, Learning and Spirituality, 160-64. 

45 The fragile book of hours is Ms London, Society of Antiquaries 717; the other consultable 
book of hours is Taunton, Somerset County Record Office, DD/sAsc/n93/68. 

46 = HDO, vol. 1, 385. 

47 Bernard Gui, Notitia provinciarum, iv-xv, lists the houses of the provinces in 1303 and by 
this point all but the English, Greek and Holy Land Provinces have nunneries. Although 
not listed in Gui’s survey, Greece certainly had some nunneries from the 13th century 
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per se. Wales has never housed Dominican nuns. In Edinburgh, a house of Ob- 
servant nuns dedicated to St Catherine of Siena was established in 1517 in an 
area which became known as Sciennes;?? at this point, Scotland was already an 
independent province.?? The first female Dominican communities in Ireland 
were not established until the 17th century, beyond the scope of this volume.59 


4 Dominican Activities in the English Province 


The Dominicans, as per their order's outlook and aim, were active in society. 
For the Order of Preachers (the name being a give-away), preaching was the 
main activity in its quest for the salvation of souls. This mission was also pur- 
sued on the British Isles, where Gilbert of Fresney preached to Archbishop Ste- 
phen Langton before the order had even set up its first convent in England. 
The success of this first Dominican sermon was of the utmost importance, as 
it ensured the archbishop's lasting support of the order?! 

The order's preaching activities in the English Province were ubiquitous 
throughout the period under consideration and were of major importance for 
the Dominicans' influence and importance. Preaching was the most power- 
ful means of communication, and thus also of propaganda, available in the 
Middle Ages. While, most importantly, Dominican sermons formed part of 
pastoral care, the friars also preached with an eye to, for instance, influenc- 
ing politics, converting Jews, or propagating the crusade.?? There is, as of yet, 


onwards; see Nickiphoros I. Tsougarakis, The Latin Religious Orders in Medieval Greece, 
1204-1500 (Turnhout: 2012), 168-212. 

48  Theonly surviving Dominican book with liturgical material that can be securely identified 
as Scottish is a fragmentary martyrology (Gospel pericopes and Constitutions) from the 
nuns at Sciennes: Edinburgh, University Library, Ms 150; it was edited by James Maidment 
(ed.), Liber Conventus s. Katherine Senensis prope Edinburgum (Edinburgh: 1841). 

49 Cowan and Easson, Medieval Religious Houses: Scotland, 152-53. 

50 The first foundation of Irish nuns was not in Ireland, but in fact in Lisbon in 1639. This 
was followed by one in Galway in 1644. The Galway nuns had a chequered history, being 
forced to disperse or flee abroad on various occasions (for example in the Cromwellian 
period), but the community managed to re-establish itself time and again in Galway. In 
the 18th century, the Galway nuns founded two daughter houses, in Dublin in 1717, and in 
Drogheda in 1722; there may also have been a community for a short while in Waterford, 
although few records exist; Mould, Irish Dominicans, 100, 15, 131, 175-76. 

51  Forthis event see also the chapters by Jens Róhrkasten and Steven Watts. 

52 For preaching in the context of English-Irish hostilities, see above, note 12; for preaching 
as a means of mass communication and attempted conversion of Jews see the contribu- 
tion by Jens Róhrkasten; for crusade preaching see the article by Janet Burton and Karen 
Stóber. 
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no comprehensive study of Dominican preaching on the British Isles. In this 
volume, Steven Watts’s article adds an important new piece to the puzzle by 
exploring the preaching of one of the order's most influential early members, 
Jordan of Saxony, in England in 1229/30. 

While Steven Watts's contribution is the only one focusing exclusively on 
preaching, almost all of the other articles touch upon questions related to 
Dominican preaching, each from their own perspective, and each thereby 
bringing to light specific aspects: Richard Oram outlines the importance of 
Dominican preaching activities in Scotland, just as Janet Burton and Karen 
Stóber, who have devoted an entire section of their article to preaching in 
Wales, illustrate its significance in the Welsh context. In her study of English 
and Irish convents, Anne-Julie Lafaye demonstrates not only that the architec- 
ture of Dominican churches facilitated the hearing of sermons, but also that 
the locations of the convents themselves were chosen to enable friars to go on 
preaching tours without hindrance. Andrew Reeves traces the role of preach- 
ing in the context of pastoral care, Cornelia Linde lays out the role of study as 
handmaiden for preaching, while John Slotemaker and Jeffrey Witt explore the 
contents and outlook of preaching materials produced by the two 14th-century 
scholars Robert Holcot and Thomas Waleys. Alexander Collins's study brings 
to light a very different way of highlighting the relevance of preaching through 
the presence of preachers in English Dominican visual art. He also argues that 
Dominicans produced and used books as “preaching objects”. 

The Dominicans' activity in society was facilitated by the location of their 
houses, typically located near the edge of the town or city walls, a position 
which afforded them access to the local urban population, easy circulation 
for preaching tours, and the opportunity to collect alms from those travelling 
through. They played a crucial role in spiritual life, and carried importance 
not just for the living as preachers and confessors, but also the dead through 
prayers and masses.5? Some Friars Preachers also served as diplomats, or were 
appointed as bishops and archbishops, thus gaining broader political influ- 
ence and power.>+ The Dominicans were also active in the field of education, 
teaching not just members of their own order, but also members of other reli- 
gious orders and secular clerks, for their classes were — at least in theory — open 


53 See, e.g., the contributions by Richard Oram and Andrew Reeves. 

54 See, e.g., William A. Hinnebusch, “Diplomatic Activities of the English Dominicans in 
the Thirteenth Century," Catholic Historical Review 28 (1942), 309-42; M.H. MacInerny, A 
History of the Irish Dominicans, from Original Sources and Unpublished Records, vol. 1: Irish 
Dominican Bishops (1224-1307) (Dublin: 1916); and the contribution by Jens Róhrkasten in 
this volume. 
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to all.55 From 1248, Oxford housed one of the order's studia generalia, a house 
of studies to which the most promising students from across the order (no 
matter their province of origin) could be sent. Cambridge was established as a 
studium generale from approximately 1319.56 

By fulfilling major roles in pastoral care, including preaching and hearing 
confessions, Dominicans actively contributed to upholding orthodoxy - and 
thus the salvation of souls — among the populace. While the order was origi- 
nally borne out of the fight against heresy in Southern France, this never be- 
came a major concern for the English Dominicans. Andrew Reeves's article in 
this volume illustrates that Dominican works intended for the instruction of 
younger members of the order, such as Simon of Hinton’s (fl. ca.1248—62) Sum- 
ma iuniorum and William Peraldus's (d. 1271) Summa de virtutibus, provided 
the English brethren with some basic knowledge about heresies. However, for 
the most part in England, it was primarily up to the secular powers or bishops 
to deal with heresy, as illustrated by a case from 1236: in that year, an interven- 
tion by A., a Dominican prior, who had had a man arrested under suspicion of 
heresy, was overturned as he had had no authority to do so. Instead, the local 
sheriff was instructed to investigate the many cases of suspected heresy in the 
area.°” This rebuff of autonomous Dominican action exemplifies English ac- 
tivities against heresy: local authorities were in charge.5? The Dominican role 
in matters of heresy in England was thus not one of independent initiative 
but rather one of consultation. This is also illustrated by their involvement in 
academic condemnations at the universities: participation was based on a Do- 
minican friar's position as one of the regent masters of theology, and not on his 
membership in the order.59 


55 For Dominicans and pastoral care see the contribution by Andrew Reeves. For preaching 
see the contribution by Steven Watts. For Dominicans and education see the contribu- 
tions by Cornelia Linde and by John Slotemaker and Jeffrey Witt. 

56 The others at this time were Paris, Cologne, Montpellier and Bologna. For the province's 
studia generalia, see the contribution by Cornelia Linde. 

57 CCR, vol. 3, 358. 

58 For the role of the secular authorities, bishops, and church councils see Ian Forrest, The 
Detection of Heresy in Late Medieval England (Oxford: 2005), 24, 54-55. For Dominican 
involvement in heresy trials in England see also Johnny Grandjean Gogsig Jakobsen, 
“What Jesus means is ...’: The Dominican Order as Theological Authority for Laity 
and Clergy in Medieval Northern Europe,’ in Authorities in the Middle Ages: Influence, 
Legitimacy, and Power in Medieval Society, eds. Sini Kangas, Mia Korpiola, and Tuija 
Ainonen (Berlin: 2013), 123-144, at 140. Jakobsen also notes that “a papal or Dominican 
Inquisition never operated as such in medieval England.” 

59 The “great sway in religious matters” held by regents of the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge was pointed out by Robin Vose, “Heresy Inquisitions in the Later Middle 
Ages,’ in A Companion to Heresy Inquisitions, ed. Donald S. Prudlo (Leiden: 2019), 141-71, 
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In the course of the period examined here, two religious movements turned 
into a threat to orthodox Catholicism: Lollardy and Protestantism. Lollardy, 
a reform movement built on teachings of the Oxford theologian John Wyclif 
(d. 1384), was not initially regarded as a heresy.9? This perception changed in 
the 1380s, and Dominicans were among those that became active in the fight 
against Lollardy. For example, a trial at London Blackfriars in 1382, convened 
by William Courtenay (d. 1396), archbishop of Canterbury, declared some Wy- 
clifite propositions as heretical and others as erroneous.®! Not only was this 
trial held in a Dominican convent, but a number of Friars Preachers, such as 
William Brunscombe (fl. 1380-97) and John Bromyard the Younger (fl. 1350- 
93) were also part of the council.®? Likewise, Thomas Palmer (fl. 1371-1415), 
the former Provincial of the English Province, was involved in the heresy tri- 
als against the Lollards John Oldcastle (1413) and John Claydon (1415).°? The 
Friars Preachers also sought to fight Lollardy through intellectual means as is 
illustrated by Roger Dymmok’s (fl. 1370-96) Liber contra xii errores et haereses 
lollardorum and Thomas Palmer's De Translatione Scripture Sacre in Linguam 
Barbaricam.9* 


5 The Challenge of Protestantism 


The second major threat to orthodox Catholicism was Protestantism, which 
was to spell the end of Dominican presence in Great Britain for several cen- 
turies. Although there was Dominican resistance to and conflict with Prot- 
estantism,55 ultimately the Protestant movements saw the collapse of the 


at 168. For academic condemnations at the University of Oxford, see Andrew E. Larsen, 
The School of Heretics: Academic Condemnation at the University of Oxford, 1277-1409 
(Leiden: 2011). 

60 Cornelia Linde, “Arguing with Lollards: Thomas Palmer, O.P., and De Translatione Scripture 
Sacre in Linguam Barbaricam,’ Viator 46.3 (2015), 235-54, at 249 and n. 68, 254. 

61 See the contribution by Alexander Collins, who also provides further references. 

62 Walter Waddington Shirley (ed.), Fasciculi zizaniorum magistri Johannis Wyclif cum tritico 
(London: 1858), 289, 291. For a recent study on John Bromyard, who was also involved 
in the heresy trial against Walter Brut in 1393, see Alexander Holland, "John Bromyard's 
Summa Praedicantium: An Exploration of Late-Medieval Falsity through a Fourteenth- 
Century Preaching Handbook" (PhD thesis, University of Kent: 2018), available online 
at: https://kar.kent.ac.uk/id/eprint/68440 [last accessed: 17 August 2020]. 

63 For a summary of Palmer’s life see Linde, “Arguing with Lollards," 236-38. 

64 Roger Dymmok, Liber contra xii errores et haereses lollardorum, ed. H.S. Cronin (1922); 
Palmer's text has been edited in Margaret Deanesly, The Lollard Bible and Other Medieval 
Biblical Versions (Cambridge: 1920), pp. 418-37 . 

65 On which see the contributions by Alexander Collins and especially Richard Oram. 
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English and Scottish Provinces. The Dissolution of the Monasteries struck the 
Dominicans in England and Wales in 1538-39. They were unaffected by the 
first round of closures in 1535-36, but all houses were forced to close under 
the Second Act of Suppression, which also saw the dissipation of the English 
Province. According to C.F.R. Palmer, after the Act of Royal Supremacy was 
passed in 1534, almost two-thirds of the Dominican brothers fled to Scotland, 
Ireland, and also Flanders.® For instance, William Peryn left England in 1534, 
only to return in ca.1543. He left again some time after 19 June 1547, but he 
came back to London in about 1553 and became Prior of the London con- 
vent during the province's short-lived revival in Mary Tudor's (d. 1558) reign.97 
Others were granted permission to relocate to Catholic territories, such as 
brother Richard, who received permission to transfer to Scotland or the Prov- 
ince of Germania inferior from Agostino Recuperati, procurator of the order 
from 1538, and subsequently master general from 1539 to 1540.98 Of those who 
stayed, the majority seem to have converted, receiving dispensation to change 
habit and hold benefices, such as Edward Bampton and Henry Benet of the 
Oxford convent (31 July 1538) or Richard David of the Arundel convent (13 
December 1538).9? Some were sentenced to death for their failure to pledge 
allegiance to the new head of the Church.” In her efforts to re-establish Ca- 
tholicism, Mary Tudor attempted to revive the province. From 1556 to 1559, 
St Bartholomew-the-Great in London was home to a convent of Blackfriars."! 
But her efforts had little success, and after her death in 1558, the house was 
suppressed in 1559.7 


66 Palmer, “Fasti Ordinis Praedicatorum," 162. 

67 See Alfred Brotherston Emden, A Biographical Register of the University of Oxford. A.D. 1501 
to 1540 (Oxford: 1974), 444. 

68 Registrum litterarum et actorum fr. Augustini Recuperati, procuratoris et vic. Gen. ordinis, 
deinde Mag. Gen. OP, pro annis 1538—40, raro 1541, Rome, Santa Sabina, Archivum Generale 
Ordinis Praedicatorum, Ms 1v.25, fol. 306r. The entry should most likely be dated to 1538 
(the month is given as November). An entry from May 1539 (ibid., fol. 383r-v) mentions 
that Richard Marcialis (- Marshall?) and Henry Maxson had transferred to Scotland and 
had been incorporated into the Scottish Province. Richard Marshall may well be the same 
man as the Richard mentioned in the earlier entry who received permission to transfer to 
Scotland or Germania. 

69 See Emden, A Biographical Register of the University of Oxford. A.D. 1501 to 1540, 23, 42, 162. 

70 John Pickering, Prior of the York convent, was executed on 25 May 1537; see Bede Jarrett 
OP, "At the Reformation,” in The English Dominican Province 1221-1921 (London: 1921), 193- 
220, at 202. Jarrett points out, however, that Pickering's participation in the Pilgrimage of 
Grace may also have played a role in his execution. 

71 Holder, The Friaries of Medieval London, 57—65. 

72 Jarrett, "At the Reformation,” 206 and 214. 
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Scottish houses subsequently went the same way under the Scottish 
Reformation 1559-60, and the fate of the province may have been sealed 
when their Provincial John Grierson recanted his faith in 1560.7? While Irish 
houses were closed in a more piecemeal manner over the 16th century, the 
Irish Province recovered: many of the convents were refounded in the 17th 
century.”4 


6 Surviving Primary Material 


The Dissolution of the Monasteries thus saw the demise of the Dominican 
Order across Britain and to a lesser extent Ireland, destroying communities, 
documents, and often buildings. As has been pointed out by Patrick Zutshi 
and Robert Ombres, the archives of not just the Dominicans, but the men- 
dicant orders as a whole were hit particularly hard by the Dissolution.” In 
contrast to other provinces, no trace of the acts of the English provincial 
chapters survives.” The study of Dominican history on the British Isles thus 
poses its very own problems and challenges, as much of the information 
about the provincial affairs is either lost or has to be collected and at times 
painstakingly reconstructed from other sources. Not all Dominican material 
from the English Province has disappeared, however, and the history of the 
order can be pieced together from other materials, issued for instance by the 
papacy and the English kings, composed by historiographers, or surviving in 
charters found in British and Irish archives. Somewhat ironically, the Dissolu- 
tion gave rise to the surveys of monastic and mendicant properties that were 


73 See the chapter "The Dominicans and the Scottish Reformation" in Foggie, Renaissance 
Religion in Urban Scotland, 229—42; and 53. 

74 Mould, The Irish Dominicans, 137. 

75 Patrick Zutshi and Robert Ombres op, “The Dominicans in Cambridge,” AFP 60 (1990), 
313—73, at 319. See also Joanna Cannon, "Inghilterra," in Le scuole degli ordini mendicanti 
(secoli XIII-XIV). Atti del XVII Convegno Internazionale del Centro di Studi sulla Spiritualità 
Medievale, Todi 11—14 ottobre 1976 (Todi: 1978), 93-126, at 93. For the loss of records from 
Scotland predating the mid-15th century, see the contribution by Richard Oram in this 
volume. 

76 G.R. Galbraith, The Constitution of the Dominican Order, 1216-1360 (Manchester: 1925), 
2. The same applies to the provincial acts of the other three key mendicant orders; see 
Andrew G. Little, "The Educational Organization of the Mendicant Friars in England 
(Dominicans and Franciscans),” Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, n.s., 8 (1894), 
49-70, at 49. 
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conducted by Thomas Cromwell (d. 1540) and his agents, which provide us 
with valuable information on the status of individual houses at that point 
in time. As such, we get a snapshot of the population, wealth, buildings, and 
possessions of many of the Dominican houses, at the very moment when they 
ceased to exist.” 

In addition, contributions in this volume draw on, for instance, archaeo- 
logical evidence and texts written by Friars Preachers and other mendicants. 
Seemingly small signs such as the ownership notes in manuscripts, for instance 
in BL Harley 2254, which assigns the codex as belonging to Alice Braintwath 
(fl. second half of the 15th century), Prioress of Dartford,’® allow for the re- 
construction of the Dominicans' cultural and intellectual lives. Only a handful 
of Dominican liturgical books have survived from the English Province, the 
majority of which are related to the Divine Office, as Nigel Morgan's chapter 
catalogues. Despite the small selection, the manuscripts (dating from the 13th 
to the 16th centuries) span the full period of the English Province prior to the 
Reformation, and give a flavour of how Dominicans incorporated local and 
national saints into their liturgical celebrations. A further example of local 
liturgical practices can be seen in the sole surviving notated book from the 
province, a sequentiary from ca.1300 (Oxford, Bodleian Library, Rawl. liturg. 
g. 13). As Eleanor Giraud's chapter explores, this book includes a supplement 
to the standard repertoire of sequences, with chants for the Virgin Mary that 
were not formally authorised for Marian devotion, thus revealing a degree of 
individualisation at a locallevel. 

Dominicans are also known to have produced books for other owners: the 
work of Dominican artist John Siferwas (fl. 1380—1421) survives in books 
which were destined for ownership by Salisbury Cathedral and the Benedic- 
tines at Sherborne respectively, as Alexander Collins's chapter discusses. As 
with liturgical books, the vast majority of artwork from the English Province 
has not survived to the present day, and thus it is impossible to draw wid- 
er conclusions about an English Dominican style. Overall, despite the sub- 
stantial losses, a variegated and manifold collection of materials survives 
through which it is possible to recount the history of the Dominicans on the 
British Isles. 


77 For an example of the use of these surveys for scholarship, see the contribution by 
Alexander Collins in this volume, which gleans information about the artwork and arte- 
facts possessed by Dominican houses at the time of the Dissolution. 

78 This book is a copy of Walter Hilton's The Pricking of Love. See A Catalogue of the Harleian 
Manuscripts, in the British Museum, vol. 2 (London: 1808), 591 (no. 2254). 
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7 A Historiography of the English Province 


Of course, the history of the Dominicans on the British Isles is far from an un- 
tilled field. Already at the end of the 19th century, C.F.R. Palmer oP produced 
arange of articles on individual English convents that, while outdated in some 
respects, are still a go-to for modern scholars.?? The third quarter of the 2oth 
century saw the publication of a large number of overviews of medieval reli- 
gious history of the British Isles. In 1951, William Hinnebusch op published 
his monograph on the early history of the English Province. His subsequent 
two-volume study on the history of the order, published in 1966 and 1973 is 
unsurpassed to this day.8° Active around the same time as Hinnebusch, David 
Knowles, possibly the most influential scholar in the field, published his works 
on the religious houses and monastic life in England and Wales.®! A detailed, 
albeit not comprehensive, collection of English Dominicans was painstakingly 
compiled by Alfred Brotherston Emden.8? 

Since the turn of the millennium, new works not just on British medieval 
religious history, but also on the Dominicans, in particular, have appeared, 
ranging from Janet Foggie's work on the Friars Preachers in late-medieval Scot- 
land to Hester Goodenough Gelber's study of Oxford Dominican theologians 
in the first half of the 14th century? The study of Irish Dominicans likewise 
witnessed an increase in recent years, with a monograph by Colmán Ó Cla- 
baigh, oss, on the Irish friars published in 2012. In 2009, Hugh Fenning op 


79 For some references to his works, see for instance the contributions by Anne-Julie Lafaye 
and Janet Burton and Karen Stóber, and the accompanying bibliographies. 

80 EEFP and HDO. 

81 See, e.g. David Knowles, The Religious Orders in England, 3 vols. (Cambridge: 1948-1959); 
David Knowles, The Religious Houses of Medieval England (London: 1940); David Knowles 
and R. Neville Hadcock, Medieval Religious Houses, England and Wales (London: 1971). For 
a more recent survey study see Janet Burton, Monastic and Religious Orders in Britain, 
1000-1300 (Cambridge: 1994). 

82 Alfred Brotherston Emden, A Survey of Dominicans in England. Based on the Ordination 
Lists in Episcopal Registers (1268 to 1538) (Rome: 1967). In addition, short biographies of 
Friars Preachers connected to Oxford and Cambridge can be found in Alfred Brotherston 
Emden, A Biographical Register of the University of Cambridge to 1500 (Cambridge: 1963); 
Alfred Brotherston Emden, A Biographical Register of the University of Oxford to A.D. 1500, 
3 vols. (Oxford: 1957-59); and Emden, A Biographical Register of the University of Oxford, 
A.D, 1501-1540. 

83 Foggie, Renaissance Religion in Urban Scotland; Hester Goodenough Gelber, It Could Have 
Been Otherwise: Contingency and Necessity in Dominican Theology at Oxford, 1300-1350 
(Leiden: 2004). Cornelia Linde is currently preparing a study of the relationship of the 
Friars Preachers and the University of Oxford. 
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edited a re-publication of Benedict O'Sullivan's mid-20th-century articles on 
the Irish Dominicans.9^ 

In 2021, the English Dominican Province celebrates its 8ooth anniversary. 
Inviting reflection, occasions such as this tend to lead to increased attention 
through celebration and a proliferation of output, not least in scholarship. Al- 
ready in celebration of the 7ooth anniversary of the province in 1921, various 
eminent English friar scholars contributed to a volume entitled The English 
Dominican Province: 1221—1921.95 The 80oth anniversary, too, provides a chance 
to shine a new light on the history of the province. Richard Finn op of the 
Oxford Blackfriars is in the process of writing a monograph of the province's 
history, focussing primarily on the modern period, which neatly complements 
the present volume’s focus on the earlier period.96 


8 An Overview of the Present Volume 


This volume considers the history of the Dominican Order on the British Isles 
from the foundation of the English Province to the Reformation and Disso- 
lution of the Monasteries. While no single book can provide full coverage of 
all aspects of such a wide geographic, thematic, and chronological range, the 
present compilation of essays, all scholarly studies in their own right, attempts 
to cover not just the most important bases, but also provides points of entry 
from which to further explore all topics Dominican. 

All geographic regions that formed part of the English Province - that is, 
England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland - have received coverage in this vol- 
ume (see especially the contributions by Jens Róhrkasten, Richard Oram, Jan- 
et Burton and Karen Stóber, and Anne-Julie Lafaye, respectively). The expan- 
sion of the Dominican Order on the British Isles was well thought through, 
even if it may not have been planned to the last detail. This is reflected not 
just in the first foundation on the British Isles at Oxford, but also by, for 
example, the establishment of one convent in every Welsh diocese. While 
this approach was not put down in writing (or at least does not survive), the 


84 Colmán Ó Clabaigh, oss, Friars in Ireland 1224-1540 (Dublin: 2012); Benedict O'Sullivan 
oP, Medieval Irish Dominican Studies, ed. Hugh Fenning op (Dublin: 2009). 

85 The English Dominican Province: 1221-1921 (London: 1921). 

86 Richard Finn oP, Friars Preachers: The Several Makings of an English Dominican Province, 
1221-2021 (forthcoming). On the modern Dominican English Province, see also Tony Cross, 
“The Resuscitation of the English Dominican Province 1850-1870,” New Blackfriars 87 
1007 (January 2006), 83-95. 
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existence of an underlying strategy nevertheless becomes clear. Other arti- 
cles in this volume are devoted to more specific aspects of the Dominicans’ 
spheres of activity, ranging from preaching and pastoral care (Steven Watts 
and Andrew Reeves), education and intellectual contributions (Cornelia 
Linde, John Slotemaker and Jeffrey Witt), to cultural contributions in arts, 
music, and manuscript production (Alexander Collins, Eleanor Giraud, and 
Nigel Morgan). 

Framed more broadly, the contributions to this volume demonstrate 
that the English Province was, far from being provincial, concordant with 
the norms and goals of the Dominican Order at large, while also making 
adjustments to regional and local circumstances and customs by, for in- 
stance, adapting to local architectural styles, interacting with local com- 
munities, adopting the veneration of local saints, and responding to local 
issues of politics and regional identity. At the same time, the English Prov- 
ince also maintained strong connections with the continent and the order 
as a whole: in terms of intellectual strands, John Slotemaker and Jeffrey Witt 
argue that there can be no such concept as an English Dominican school 
of thought; likewise the province implemented the educational system that 
was designed and regulated by the central general chapters, and aspects of 
the surviving English Dominican artwork reflect continental features. Given 
the nature of the Dominican Order, this level of transnationalism comes as 
no surprise. Yet the threads tying the English Province to the wider order did 
not prevent it from becoming an integral part of life in medieval Britain and 
Ireland, with Dominicans developing close mutual relationships with roy- 
alty, clergy, and the local laity. The adoption and integration of strong local 
influences, such as architectural developments, confirm findings made for 
other regions in the order, suggesting that the Dominicans flexibly adopted 
local or regional styles rather than the development of a uniform order-wide 
style throughout the order.8” The English Province thus balanced engage- 
ment and integration at a local level with their identity as an international 
mendicant order. 


87 See the contribution by Anne-Julie Lafaye for Ireland; for modern-day Southern Germany 
and Switzerland, see Sebastian Mickisch, “Architecture and Space in the Dominican 
Order: On the Impact of Norms and Concepts in Early Normative and Narrative Sources,” 
in Making and Breaking the Rules: Discussion, Implementation, and Consequences of 
Dominican Legislation, ed. Cornelia Linde (Oxford: 2018), 189-224; and for continental 
Greece and the Aegean islands, see Panayota Volti, “The Artistic and Spiritual Impact 
of the Dominicans in the Eastern Mediterranean in the Late Middle Ages,” in Medieval 
Dominicans: Books, Buildings, Music and Liturgy, eds. Eleanor J. Giraud and Christian 
Leitmeir (Turnhout: forthcoming). 
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FIGURE 1.1 Map of medieval foundations in England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales 


9 Medieval Dominican Houses in the English, Scottish, and Irish 
Provinces 


A full list of the Dominican houses of the English, Scottish, and Irish Provinces 
prior to the Reformation is provided in Table 1.1. See also Figure 1.1 for a map 
of the locations of these houses. The table does not indicate the relocation of 
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TABLE 1.1 List of medieval foundations in England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales 
Town Foundation Secession or Visitation 
dissolution or vicariate/ 
province 
Oxford 1221 1538 (Oxford) 
London by 1224 1538 (London) 
Drogheda 1224 1540 Ireland 
Dublin 1224 1539 Ireland 
Kilkenny 1225 1540 Ireland 
Norwich 1226 1538 Cambridge 
Waterford 1226 1540 Ireland 
Limerick 1227 1543 Ireland 
York 1227 1538 (York) 
Cork 1229 1540-41 Ireland 
Bristol by 1230 1538 London 
Edinburgh 1230—42 1566-67 Scotland 
Aberdeen 1230—49 1560-87 Scotland 
Perth 1231-40 1569 Scotland 
Exeter by 1232 1538 London 
Shrewsbury by 1232 1539 Oxford 
Northampton by 1233 1538 Oxford 
Carlisle 1233 1539 York 
Stirling perhaps 1233, by 1559 Scotland 
1249 
Elgin 1233-35 by 1570-71 Scotland 
Cardiff 1234—42 1538 Oxford 
Winchester by 1235 1538 London 
Chester by 1236 1538 Oxford 
Mullingar 1237 1540 Ireland 
Canterbury 1237 1538 London 
Cambridge by 1238 1538 (Cambridge) 
Lincoln by 1238 1539 York 
Derby by 1239 1539 Oxford 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne by 1239 1539 York 
Beverley by 1240 1539 York 
Inverness by 1240 by 1566-67 Scotland 
Berwick-upon-Tweed by 1241 perhaps 1539 Scotland 
Gloucester by 1241 1538 Oxford 
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TABLE 1.1 List of medieval foundations in England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales (cont.) 
Town Foundation Secession or Visitation 
dissolution or vicariate/ 
province 
Stamford by 1241 1538 Cambridge 
Athenry 1241 Ca.1597 Ireland 
Ayr Ca.1242 1567 Scotland 
Cashel 1243 1540 Ireland 
Tralee 1243 1580 Ireland 
Coleraine 1244 1543 Ireland 
Newtownards 1244 1541 Ireland 
Wilton 1245 1281 London 
Glasgow by 1246 1566-67 Scotland 
Haverfordwest by 1246 1538 Oxford 
Hereford by 1246 1538 Oxford 
Sudbury by 1248 1538 Cambridge 
Bangor by 1251 1538 Oxford 
Leicester by 1252 1538 Oxford 
Scarborough by 1252 1539 York 
Sligo 1252 1595 Ireland 
Strade 1252 1578 Ireland 
Arundel by 1253 1538 London 
Roscommon 1253 1573 Ireland 
Athy 1253-57 1539 Ireland 
Dunwich by 1256 1538 Cambridge 
King’s Lynn by 1256 1538 Cambridge 
Pontefract 1256 1538 York 
Rhuddlan 1258 1538 Oxford 
Truro by 1259 1538 London 
Dunstable 1259 1538 Cambridge 
Hartlepool by 1259 (short-lived) York 
Lancaster by 1260 1539 York 
Ilchester by 1261 1538 London 
Warwick by 1263 1538 Oxford 
Ipswich 1263 1538 Cambridge 
Trim 1263 1540 Ireland 
Arklow 1264 1539 Ireland 
Bamburgh 1265 1539 York 
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TABLE 1.1 List of medieval foundations in England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales (cont.) 
Town Foundation Secession or Visitation 
dissolution or vicariate/ 
province 
Yarm by 1266 1538 York 
Gillingham by 1267 (short-lived, if ever existed) 
Yarmouth by 1267 1538 Cambridge 
Rosbercon 1267 1539 Ireland 
Wigtown ca.1267 ca.1560—70 Scotland 
Youghal 1268 €a.1543 Ireland 
Brecon by 1269 1538 Oxford 
Lorrha 1269 1552 Ireland 
Derry 1274 1576 Ireland 
Rathfran Ca.1274 1590 Ireland 
Montrose by 1275 1570-71 Scotland 
Guildford 1275 1538 London 
Chelmsford by 1277 1538 London 
Newcastle-under-Lyme by 1277 1539 Oxford 
Chichester by 1280 1538 London 
Salisbury by 1281 1538 London 
Jarrow by 1283 after 1329 York 
Boston by 1288 1539 York 
Kilmallock 1291 perhaps 1571 Ireland 
Ballynagaul ca.1296 by 1586 Ireland 
Carlingford 1305-22 by 1541 Ireland 
King’s Langley by 1308 1538 Cambridge 
Winchelsea 1318 1538 London 
Thetford 1335 1538 Cambridge 
Dartford (nuns) 1346 1539 London 
Worcester 1347 1538 Oxford 
Cupar 1348 1518 Scotland 
Naas 1355-56 1540 Ireland 
St. Monans 1370, 1471 Cà.1557 Scotland 
Aghaboe 1382 1540 Ireland 
Cloonshanville 1385 by 1596 Ireland 
Longford ca.1400 perhaps 1578 Ireland 
Portumna by 1414 by 1582 Ireland 
Melcombe Regis 1418 1538 London 
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TABLE 1.1 List of medieval foundations in England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales (cont.) 


Town Foundation Secession or Visitation 
dissolution or vicariate/ 
province 
Toombeola Ca.1427 after 1558 Ireland 
Urlaur ca.1430 ca.1654 Ireland 
Kilcorban 1446 after 1558? Ireland 
Tulsk 1448 by 1591 Ireland 
St Andrews 1464 1567 Scotland 
Burrishoole ca.1469 perhaps 1580 Ireland 
Haddington by 1471 after 1489-90 Scotland 
Glanworth 1475 by 1578 Ireland 
Galway 1488 by 1570 Ireland 
Cloonameehan 1488 Ca.1584 Ireland 
Ballindoon 1507 ca.1585 Ireland 
Edinburgh Sciennes 1517-18 by 1567 Scotland 
(nuns) 
Dundee 1517-21 1567 Scotland 
Rochestown unknown C8.1544 Ireland 


communities to new sites (e.g. in Oxford from St Aldate's to St Ebbe's), nor the 
short-lived revival of certain houses during the reign of Queen Mary (1553-58). 
While houses have been listed roughly in chronological order, it should be not- 
ed that there is much uncertainty surrounding the exact dates of foundation 
for many houses, partly owing to the lack of records, but also because of the 
ambiguity of which event exactly should count - the arrival of Dominicans 
in a town, the request for or granting of permission for a new house, the ac- 
quisition of land, etc. The dates supplied are drawn from the chapters of this 
volume, as well as from Medieval Religious Houses, and readers are invited to 
consult these sources for further detail.®8 


88 Knowles and Hadcock, Medieval Religious Houses: England and Wales, 183-88, 231; Gwynn 
and Hadcock, Medieval Religious Houses: Ireland, 218-34; Cowan and Easson, Medieval 
Religious Houses: Scotland, 114-23, 152-53. 
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PART 1 


Space and Place 


CHAPTER 2 


Dominicans in England and Their Relations 
with the Crown 


Jens Róhrkasten 


When we think of the mechanisms which enabled the Dominican Order to 
gain international significance and an almost universal presence in the 13th- 
century medieval world, a number of interlinked factors come to mind. The 
order's success was based on the development of a new form of regular reli- 
gious life which attracted intellectuals who developed preaching into an in- 
novative form of mass communication and allowed the religious to stand in 
regular exchange with a complex environment.! Another important factor was 
the creation of an education system which was embedded in a flexible norma- 
tive structure because it integrated systematic theological study into the friars' 
propositum.? This resulted in the creation of an elite of philosophers and theo- 
logians who had a continuous presence at the universities and who also served 
as contact points for the ecclesiastical and social elite, leaders of the Church as 
well as leading aristocrats. These contacts were essential for the order's expan- 
sion and development and they offered the potential for far-reaching political 
influence. 

Links between the Blackfriars and the political elite in the English kingdom 
emerged already within a decade of the friars' arrival. The nature of this con- 
tact between the order's English Province and the monarch has been explored 
by a number of historians. In the early 1890s C.F.R. Palmer published several 
short biographies of Dominican royal confessors, work still important today 
even though he tended to publish his articles without references.? At the same 
time Andrew George Little edited a document he had discovered in the Public 


1 Niklas Luhmann, Soziale Systeme: Grundrifs einer allgemeinen Theorie, 15th ed. (Frankfurt am 
Main: 2012), 242—48. 

2 Gert Melville, "Systemrationalitát und der dominikanische Erfolg im Spátmittelalter in 
Norm und Krise von Kommunikation: Inszenierungen literarischer und sozialer Interaktion im 
Mittelalter, eds. Alois Hahn, Gert Melville, and Werner Rócke (Münster in Westfalen: 2007), 
157-72. 

3 CER. Palmer, "The King's Confessors,' The Antiquary 22 (1890), 114-20, 159-61, 262-66; 23 
(1891), 24-26. 
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Record Office relating to an internal dispute in the English Province which it 
had been impossible to resolve at the order's general chapter held in London 
in 1314.4 Four years later, in 1894, only shortly after the appearance of his sem- 
inal study of the medieval Oxford Franciscans, Little printed an article on the 
education system of the Dominicans and Franciscans, a text with a marked 
emphasis on the situation in England. Attention was again given to the close 
relations between some English monarchs and the order in books by Jarrett 
and Formoy on the medieval English Dominican Province, produced in the 
first half of the 20th century. In the same period, a number of studies on the 
order's early history and organisation appeared, partly drawing attention to 
the importance of the English Province for early Dominican development as 
well as to the province's influence on its environment." This, in conjunction 
with the concise information collected by Walz, was a solid basis for Hinnebus- 
ch's seminal study of the medieval English Province.? On the basis of extensive 
and systematic archival research, Hinnebusch, who distinguished between 
royal patronage and support from other sections of the social elite, was able 
to integrate the medieval English Blackfriars into wider social and urban his- 
tory while also drawing attention to their political significance.? The secular 
activities of some English Dominican friars were first studied by R.D. Clarke 
in an unpublished and little known ma thesis. Clarke's project was largely 
based on printed sources; however, this material was already sufficient to make 


4 Andrew George Little, “A Record of the English Dominicans, 1314,” EHR 5 (1890), 107-112. 

5 Andrew George Little, "Educational Organisation of the Mendicant Friars in England (Do- 
minicans and Franciscans),’ Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, n.s., 8 (1894), 49-70, 
at 50-63. Two further important articles on the subject are: Beryl Smalley, “Robert Bacon and 
the Early Dominican School at Oxford," Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 4th ser., 
30 (1948), 1-19; Maura O'Carroll, “The Educational Organisation of the Dominicans in En- 
gland and Wales 1221-1348: A Multidisciplinary Approach,’ AFP 50 (1980), 24—62. For a study 
of Dominican education in England, see also Cornelia Linde's contribution in this volume. 

6 Bede Jarrett, The English Dominicans (London: 1921), 74, 106-19; Beryl Formoy, The Dominican 
Order in England Before the Reformation (London: 1925), 1, 77-80, 1.4; Andrew George Little 
and Decima Douie, "Three Sermons of Friar Jordan of Saxony, the Successor of St. Dominic, 
Preached in England, A.D. 1229,” EHR 54 (1939), 1-19; atleast one of the sermons was delivered 
at Oxford, see ibid., 4, and Steven Watt's chapter in this volume. 

7 Ernest Barker, The Dominican Order and Convocation (Oxford: 1913), 28-43; Georgina Gal- 
braith, The Constitution of the Dominican Order 1216-1360 (Manchester: 1925), 91, 121, 128; 
Ralph Bennett, The Early Dominicans (Cambridge: 1937), 54, 60. 

8 Angelus Walz, Compenium Historiae Ordinis Praedicatorum, 2nd ed. (Rome: 1948), 156—59. 

9 EEFP, 86-120, 470-89; important biographical material was only published after the appear- 
ance of Hinnebusch’s study: Alfred Brotherston Emden, "Dominican Confessors and Preach- 
ers Licensed by Medieval English Bishops,” AFP 32 (1962), 180-210; idem, A Survey of Domini- 
cans in England Based on the Ordination Lists in Episcopal Registers (1268—1538) (Rome: 1967). 
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significant additions to the roles played by Dominican theologians as ambassa- 
dors and it pointed to the variety of activities performed by different Domini- 
can royal confessors. Later studies built on this pioneering work.!? This article, 
covering the province's heyday between the middle of the 13th century until 
the end of Richard 11’s (13671400) reign in 1399, introduces additional, largely 
unpublished, Exchequer material. These records, which at least partly reflect 
the friars’ role in the royal household and in its orbit, have not been used sys- 
tematically for this purpose so far. Set in their context, these and other sources 
show the interdependence between the English Dominicans and the Crown 
in the 13th and 14th centuries, a relationship which, however, was not static. 
Henry 111 (1207-72) as well as his successors were instrumental in establish- 
ing the order in England, Wales and partly also in Ireland, receiving spiritual 
assistance as well as other services in return. This proximity between the king 
and the Blackfriars in England culminated under Edward 1 (1239-1307) whose 
Dominican confessors (one of whom, Walter de Winterbourne (ca.1230-1305), 
became one of several English Dominican cardinals) were known to be influ- 
ential, and under Edward 11 (1284-1327) who began ambitious projects for the 
further consolidation of the English Province. However, as will be outlined 
below, relations between friars and the Crown changed after his deposition, 
especially after the involvement of Dominicans in an attempt to liberate the 
captive king. A further change occurred after the beginning of the Hundred 
Years War when a split emerged between the order's English Province and its 
centre, which was characterised by a close proximity to the Avignon papacy 
and the French Crown. Nevertheless, Dominican friars continued to play a sig- 
nificant role in the royal household until the end of the 14th century. 

Already the beginnings of the English Province were auspicious. When the 
Dominican friar Gilbert of Fresney arrived in England accompanied by a group 
of his brethren in the summer of 1221, following a decision by his order's gen- 
eral chapter to establish a province in the kingdom, they already had contact 
with high-ranking members of the English government because they arrived 


10  RD.Clarke, Some Secular Activities of the English Dominicans During the Reigns of Edward 
I, Edward II and Edward III, MA thesis (London: 1930), 6, 13, 16, 30-31 34, 36-42, 46; Jens 
Róhrkasten, “Local Ties and International Connections of the London Mendicants,” in 
Mendicants, Military Orders and Regionalism in Medieval Europe, ed. Jürgen Sarnowsky 
(Aldershot: 1999), 145-83; idem, "Die englischen Dominikaner und ihre Beziehungen 
zur Krone im 13. Jahrhundert,’ in Vita Religiosa im Mittelalter. Festschrift für Kaspar Elm 
zum 70. Geburtstag, eds. Franz Felten and Nikolas Jaspert (Berlin: 1999), 483—502; idem, 
"Die Pápste und das englische Kónigreich im frühen 14. Jahrhundert," in: Zentrum und 
Netzwerk: Kirchliche Kommunikationen und Raumstrukturen im Mittelalter, eds. Gisela 
Drossbach and Hans-Joachim Schmidt (Berlin: 2008), 127-81. 
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in the company of a prominent politician, Peter des Roches (d. 1238), bishop of 
Winchester. Peter des Roches seems to have introduced them to the archbish- 
op of Canterbury immediately after their arrival. According to the story told 
about one hundred years later by the Dominican chronicler Nicholas Trevet (d. 
1334), the archbishop asked Gilbert to preach and he was so impressed by his 
skill that he became a lifelong supporter of the new order! The bishop of Win- 
chester added the Blackfriars to the group of religious orders and institutions 
which benefitted from his patronage, founding their priory in Winchester.” 

Nicholas Trevet fails to mention when and how the members of the new 
order encountered the king or whether his admiration equalled that expressed 
by the archbishop of Canterbury.? Hence it is not known how the connection 
between the Dominicans and Henry 111 was established. Although the first 
provincial prior, Gilbert of Fresney, arrived from France it is not certain that 
he was French. He may have been related to an English land-holding family, 
headed by John de Fresnay, who is known to have supported King John (166— 
1216) during the civil war. John de Fresnay is known to have stayed in the royal 
household at Newark, where John died on 19 October 1216.!4 If the Dominican 
prior came from the same family, there may have been a connection to the 
royal household from the beginning; however, it is not possible to prove this 
connection. 

Despite the possibility of an earlier link between the order and the royal 
household, it took until April 1227 before a direct contact between the mon- 
arch and the Dominicans appears in the royal administrative records. In this 
month Henry 111 informed the sheriff of Yorkshire that he had granted a plot 
of land and a chapel in York to the Dominicans "pro salute anime nostre" (for 
the salvation of our soul)./? This was the beginning of a substantial royal effort 
to assist in the development of a mendicant province. Hinnebusch identified 


11 Nicholas Trevet, Annales, ed. Thomas Hog (London: 1845), 209. 

12 Nicholas Vincent, Peter des Roches: An Alien in English Politics (Cambridge: 1996), 6, 
207, 234. 

13 The claim by Palmer, in “The King's Confessors,” 114, that Henry 111 met the Dominicans 
first in Oxford in December 1221, is not supported by the evidence of the Fine Rolls, which 
show the king to have been in Westminster, Alton, Guildford, Basingstoke, Newbury, and 
Reading in this month. 

14 Thomas Duffus Hardy (ed.), Rotuli Litterarum Clausarum in Turri Londinensi asservati, vol. 
1 (London: 1833), 379b. 

15 Thomas Duffus Hardy (ed.), Rotuli Litterarum Clausarum in turri Londinensi asservati, 
vol. 2 (London: 1844), 181a. The date 1226, given by Hinnebusch, EEFP, 84, is not accu- 
rate. A second royal donation followed in December 1227, when part of an area known 
as 'Kingestoftes' was transferred to the new priory, CR 1227-1231, 11. The previous tenant, 
William Malesoures, was given a royal pension of £4 us. 3d. per year, CPR 1232-1247, 159. 
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King Henry 111 or members of his family as founders of Dominican convents 
and as the key providers of material support. The king himself was the founder 
of the priories at York (1227), Canterbury (1237), Bamburgh (1265), and Ipswich 
(1269).!6 Significant royal contributions helped to establish Dominican priories 
in other towns. Land donations or royal assistance in the acquisition of prop- 
erty allowed the Blackfriars to expand in Bristol, where the Dominicans were 
planning the construction of a water conduit already in 1232.” A land grant in 
Shrewsbury enabled the friars to enlarge their priory there in 1265.1? It seems 
that the first plot of land given to the Dominicans in Yarmouth was also a royal 
donation.’ At Oxford, where they established their first priory in England, the 
second site was enlarged with the help of Henry 111 in 1267.?° The acquisition 
of new plots of land had an impact on the topography of the towns concerned, 
all the more so as Franciscan convents were created at the same time, often in 
the same towns.?! 

There were other forms of support which could include the provision of 
building materials as well as financial assistance. Oaks, ready cut timber, lime 
and access to lime kilns were provided for the work at priories in Oxford, Lon- 
don, Shrewsbury, Bristol, Northampton and Stamford.?? Construction work 
at Winchester, Derby, Canterbury, London and Haverfordwest in Wales was 
supported by cash payments which were sometimes earmarked for specific 
projects, e.g. the building of an aqueduct in London.?? Additional help was 
provided in the form of money donations which were earmarked for the fri- 
ars’ maintenance, often food and clothing.?^ Cloth for habits was provided 


16 . EEFP, 75-85. For Canterbury, see CLR, vol. 1, 276, 298, 398, 439, 472, 483; CLR, vol. 2, 125; 
CPR 1247-1258, 502, 653; TNA E403/4 m1: “de dono domini regis ad fabricam ecclesie sue"; 
E403/17B m 2: “pro edificiis"; Bamburgh: CPR 1258-1266, 508, 629, 632; Ipswich: ibid., 514; 
CPR 1266-1272, 84. 

17 CPR 1232-1247, 6. 

18 CPR 1258-1266, 412. 

19 CPR 1266-1272, 536. 

20  CPR1232-1247,12. 

21 Jens Rohrkasten, "The Convents of the Franciscan Province of Anglia and their Role in the 
Development of English and Welsh Towns in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries,” 
Mélanges de l'École francaise de Rome — Moyen Age 124/1 (2012), 207-220. 

22 CR 1227-1231, 191, 568; CLR, vol. 1, 215, 275, 404, 466, 469, 493; CLR, vol. 2, 55, 306; CLR, 
vol. 3, 4. 

23 CLR, Vol. 1, 402, 420, 439, 444; CLR, vol. 2, 87; CPR 1247-1258, 482; TNA E403/18 m 1; E403/ 
30 m 1; Nick Holder, The Friaries of Medieval London: From Foundation to Dissolution 
(Woodbridge: 2017), 25. 

24 Food supplies were often also granted to the Franciscans or to the poor in general. CLR, 
vol. 1, 501; CLR, vol.2, 281, 306, 324; TNA E403/1 m 1: 40 s. "liberandos fratribus predicatori- 
bus et minoribus ad pietanciam suam." 
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and shoes were purchased by sheriffs or by other administrators of royal rev- 
enues on the instruction of the royal Chancery. On these occasions either the 
quantity, the price per unit or the total sum which was to be made available 
were specified, an indication that the requirements of a specific convent were 
known, information which probably had been provided by the friars them- 
selves.25 Grants of firewood from supplies in royal forests were an additional 
help to some convents.26 Such gifts were made fairly regularly, e.g. to the hous- 
es at Oxford and London. Since a particular economic burden was placed on 
the friary in which the annual provincial chapter was held, royal assistance 
was also provided on these occasions when food and drink were given to the 
assembled brethren in return for prayers.2” 

There were other, non-material types of royal support of equal signifi- 
cance. The acquisition of land, the construction of priory buildings and wa- 
ter conduits, and the enclosure of land and public lanes could all lead to 
conflicts of interest with local communities or individuals. In such situations 
the ability to approach the monarch directly was invaluable. An example is a 
dispute about a property, acquired by the Dominicans in Hereford in ca.1270, 
which had led to problems on such a scale that Henry 111 was approached 
directly. The subsequent letter of protection for the friars was directed to lo- 
cal royal officials. Resistance to Dominican expansion in Hereford emerged 
again in the 1320s and 1330s and there was further royal support.?? Ever since 
Edward 1 issued the statute "De viris religiosis" in 1279, acquisitions of land 
by religious institutions were only possible with a royal licence, which was 
granted after an enquiry by a jury as to whether the proposed grant or pur- 
chase would negatively affect crown interests. Instructions to the local sher- 
iff under the king's secret seal might well have helped to change the mind of 
doubters.?? 

There was another sign of royal appreciation of the order. By the 1250s at 
the latest Henry 111 had a Dominican confessor, beginning a tradition that was 


25 CLR, vol. 1, 233, 431, 492-93; CLR, vol. 2, 1, 87, 144, 191, 204, 264; CLR, vol. 316; CPR 
1247-1256, 347. 

26  CLR,vol.1 213,277. 

27 CLR, vol. 1, 337, 413, 430, 484; TNA E403/3 m 1. 

28 Nigel Yates, “The Attempts to Establish a Dominican Priory at Hereford 1246-1342,” 
Downside Review 87 (1969), 254-67. Archaeological excavations made in 1958 indicate that 
few structural changes were made to the original buildings, Lawrence Butler, “Excavations 
at Black Friars, Hereford, 1958,” Transactions of the Woolhope Naturalists’ Field Club 36 
(1958-1960), 334-42. CPR 1266-1272, 426. CPR 1330-1334, 69, 90. TNA C143/181/3 (1325); 
C143/230/14 (1332). 

29 TNA C143/23/16, Dominicans of Salisbury, 1295. 
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continued by his four successors until the end of the 14th century.?? The fact 
that some members of the young Dominican community obtained a central 
position in the royal household within a few years of the formal creation of 
the English Province is remarkable, especially since the king's varied and ex- 
tensive religious patronage was not focused on one religious institution or on 
one order. As in the case of most of his predecessors and successors and in 
line with the practice of other members of the aristocracy, religious donations 
complemented by pilgrimages and visits to churches and monasteries, and the 
payment for spiritual services and masses during life and after death, were not 
merely a sign of individual piety but a part of his official role, something the 
monarch did for his family as well as for the benefit of his kingdom and his 
subjects.?! 


30 The choice of confessor was also regarded as an indication of preferences in personal 
piety by Virginia Henderson, whose argument, however, concerning the personal piety of 
Henry vii extends much further: Virginia Henderson, “Rethinking Henry VII: The Man and 
his Piety in the Context of the Observant Franciscans,” in Reputation and Representation 
in Fifteenth-Century Europe, eds. Douglas Biggs, Sharon Michalove, and Compton Reeves 
(Leiden: 2004), 317-47, at 321-40. 

31 Arnold Angenendt, Thomas Braucks, Rolf Busch, and Hubertus Lutterbach, "Counting 
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(Philadelphia, PA: 2001), 15-54, at 18, 33, 35-36; Mary Frances Smith, Robin Fleming, and 
Patricia Halpin, “Court and Piety in Late Anglo-Saxon England,’ The Catholic Historical 
Review 87 (2001), 569-602, at 580-87; Elaine Treharne, “The Performance of Piety: Cnut, 
Rome and England,” in England and Rome in the Early Middle Ages: Pilgrimage, Art, and 
Politics, ed. Francesca Tinti (Turnhout: 2014), 343-64, at 348-51; Malcolm Underwood, 
"Politics and Piety in the Household of Lady Margaret Beaufort,” Journal of Ecclesiastical 
History 38 (1987), 39-52, at 51-52. The differences between the approaches chosen 
by English monarchs and the untypical attitude by William 11 Rufus is pointed out by 
Christopher Brooke, “Kings and Princes as Patrons of Monasteries,’ in IL Monachesimo 
e la riforma ecclesiastica (1049-122). Atti della quarta Settimana internazionale di studio, 
Mendola, 23-29 agosto 1968 (Milan: 1971), 125-44, at 133, 138; Judith Green, "The Piety and 
Patronage of Henry I," The Haskins Society Journal 10 (2001), 1-16, at 5-15; Paul Webster, 
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and the Middle East, eds. Alison Gascoigne, Leonie Hicks, and Marianne O'Doherty 
(Turnhout: 2016), 259-86, at 265-69; David Carpenter, Henry III: The Rise to Power and 
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Piety in the Yorkist Ages,” in The Yorkist Age. Proceedings of the 20n Harlaxton Symposium, 
ed. Hannes Kleineke (Donington: 2013), 44—63, at 55-56. Even Henry vit, though not 
attracted by late-medieval forms of piety, continued with the routine payments for 
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Acts of charity could take many different forms, including extensive do- 
nations to the poor, and the corresponding spiritual services of masses and 
prayers during life and after death could develop into intricate liturgical ar- 
rangements revealing individual preferences.?? Henry 111’s priorities, a mixture 
of adherence to tradition and of individual preference, such as charitable do- 
nations for the poor and visits to churches and shrines, are well document- 
ed. Although many payments were made by the royal almoner so that the 
monarch's personal involvement was not necessarily required, some priorities 
emerge quite clearly because a number of his donations were given to religious 
institutions on a regular basis.33 Among the mendicants not only the Domini- 
cans and the Franciscans were recipients of charity but the circle was extended 
to other mendicant orders when they sent representatives to England. Other 
donations were made on a more casual basis, presumably during the king's 
journeys when monasteries were visited, during encounters with clerics, 
monks or friars, or on other occasions.34 

Apart from the chaplains he employed in the Tower of London, in differ- 
ent chapels of Westminster Abbey, in the house of the Templars near London 
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and in some smaller churches,?° Henry 111 provided funds for feeding the 
poor?6 and he was also supporting a wide range of older religious institu- 
tions. Among them were several Cistercian houses, including Pontigny 
and his father's foundation at Beaulieu;?? his family's burial place at Fon- 
tevraud,?? at least two Benedictine nunneries,?? the Teutonic Knights,^? the 
Carthusians,*! the Domus Conversorum in London,*? as well as hospitals in 
the London area.^? The Templars had received payments from specific coun- 
ty revenues since the 12th century, a practice continued in Henry 111’s reign.^^ 
Occasional payments were made to the religious at Tiron Abbey in France, 
Reading Abbey and St Martin-le-Grand in London,* and hermits in differ- 
ent locations were also in receipt of royal charity.^9 These donations were 
an expression of personal piety as well as a public display of the piety and 
charity expected of a monarch. The king's donations were an investment in 
salvation, a continuation of tradition and a demonstration of good rule. This 
is also true for his main project, the rebuilding of the Benedictine church 
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and chapter house at Westminster, for which significant financial support 
was made available, a royal interest in which the Dominicans managed to get 
involved when they brought a footprint of Christ in stone from the Holy Land 
as a relic for the abbey.^" 

In purely financial terms the royal payments to the mendicant orders were 
on a much lower scale than the construction work at Westminster Abbey, yet 
the friars soon became influential. The Benedictine chronicler Matthew Paris 
(ca.1200—59) reported that Henry 111 took advice from both Franciscans and 
Dominicans.?? Royal assent was given to the election of Dominicans to episco- 
pal sees as early as 1234, although the bishoprics, St Asaph in Wales and Ardfert 
in Ireland, were not as central as the archbishoprics of Canterbury, obtained 
by Robert Kilwardby (ca.1215—79) by papal provision in 1272, or Dublin, held by 
Henry 111’s former confessor John of Darlington (d. 1284) from 1279.49 Their in- 
fluence allowed the Dominicans to obtain royal favours for members of the la- 
ity who supported them, such as freedom from tallage, permission not to hold 
burdensome offices, and even royal pardons in criminal cases.°° They were 
granted safe conduct and freedom of taxes, while the friars themselves were 
provided with assistance in matters of internal discipline.?! In turn they were 
engaged in crusade preaching, identified heretics, acted as royal ambassadors, 
were involved in the arbitration of disputes in Gascony, took care of parts of 
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self: Adam Marsh, The Letters of Adam Marsh, ed. Hugh Lawrence, vol. 1 (Oxford: 2006), 
xxxvii. Letters no. 124, 133-44, 150-62. 
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the royal treasure in times of crisis, and performed masses for deceased mem- 
bers of the royal family.?? 

The Dominicans in England were well established when Edward 1 (r. 1271- 
1307) became king. The new monarch had already shown an interest in the 
Blackfriars’ province before his accession;*? however, he largely continued his 
father's pattern of pious donations and devoted large resources to his Cister- 
cian foundation of Vale Royal.54 Even his son, Edward 11 (r. 1307-27), the English 
monarch with perhaps the strongest links to the Dominicans, also favoured the 
Carmelites and a wide range of other religious institutions and orders.55 

In the context of this wide pattern of royal patronage it is worth remem- 
bering that on occasion the king's relations with the English Dominicans were 
not entirely harmonious. The Franciscan chronicler Thomas of Eccleston (fl. 
ca.1231—ca.1258) relates an incident when Henry 111 became impatient with 
persistent Dominican requests for royal assistance.5® However, royal dissatis- 
faction with the friars' constant focus on material support did not lead to a 
long-standing rift between the king and the order, and the close link between 
the English monarchs and members of the kingdom's Dominican province 
continued despite such irritations. Queen Eleanor of Provence (ca.1223-91) 
founded the Guildford priory in 1275 and her son, Edward 1, began his great 
project of relocating the Dominican convent in London to a site south of the 
cathedral in 1278.57 Some of the commissions ad quod damnum to investigate 
the consequences of donations to the Blackfriars were entrusted to high- 
ranking officials rather than to local office holders, a sign of the importance 
attributed to the intended transactions.5° His wife, Eleanor, granted a well to 
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the Dominicans of Northampton in 1278 and the king contributed the house at 
Salisbury in 1281.59 

However, royal payments for the maintenance of the friars in England - and 
during royal visits to other parts of Europe also in Aquitaine, Flanders, and the 
Rhineland - predominate at this time. Often sums of money were handed over 
as alms when the king arrived in a town which hosted a Dominican convent. 
These were payments for a daily food ration, and the amount depended on the 
number of friars living in the convent. In relation to the royal revenue these 
sums were small; however, the records of the royal household indicate that the 
annual aggregates could be of considerable importance for religious commu- 
nities with no fixed income of their own, amounting to more than £18 in 1278 
when pittances were given to the friars in at least six convents,9? and to more 
than £47 in 1284, when at least fourteen houses received such support.9! For a 
monarch only credited with average personal piety by a modern biographer, 
this was considerable, even though the convents of other mendicant orders 
received similar charity.9? Regular subsidies to Dominican and Franciscan pro- 
vincial chapters as well as to these orders' houses in Oxford and Cambridge 
increased these incidental payments substantially. 

In Edward r's reign the Dominicans obtained an ever more important role 
in the territories under his control. His father's confessor, the Dominican priest 
John of Darlington, who was at times prior of the London convent and be- 
longed to the royal household by the mid-1250s at the latest and who tempo- 
rarily had even served on the royal council, continued to be influential.® In the 
political confusion of the 1260s, Darlington, head of the London priory since 
1261, played a significant role at least once, in the summer of 1263 when he 
joined three bishops to negotiate with the leaders of the opposition against 
Henry I11’s government. In the same year, when the merchant elite of London 
was siding with the rebels, the second Dominican general chapter in England 
was held in the capital, hosted by John of Darlington. As one would expect, the 
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chapter's acta do not indicate any political involvement on the side of the or- 
der. Monastic chroniclers, however, observed that the assembly attracted inter- 
est among the barons, “multi nobiles Angliae convenerant" potentially turning 
the event into a forum for reconciliation.94 

In 1278 Darlington, who was now acting as papal tax collector in England, 
was sent to Rome to negotiate the use for the Crown of clerical taxes collected 
from the English clergy. In the following year he was made archbishop of Dub- 
lin by provision of pope Nicholas 111 (d. 1280).® By the time of his elevation to 
the archbishopric of Dublin, a fellow Dominican theologian, Robert Kilward- 
by, who had been archbishop of Canterbury since 1272, had just been created 
cardinal, the first of four English Dominican cardinals within less than half a 
century.®® Kilwardby was a renowned theologian and had served as prior of the 
English Province for a decade. He helped to uphold royal authority after the 
death of Henry 111 in November 1272 while the heir to the throne was absent 
on crusade, and he crowned the new king after his return to England in 1274. 
In April 1278 Pope Nicolas 111 created him Cardinal-bishop of Porto and he ar- 
rived in Rome early in 1279, the first of a series of English Dominican cardinals 
whose presence at the Curia established immediate links between the papacy 
and the English monarchs.9? 

It may be safely assumed that Kilwardby and other English Dominicans 
were the driving force behind Edward 1’s policy towards the Jewish popula- 
tion of England. Initially the king continued the support given by Henry 111 
to converts, who, without an income of their own, were accommodated in 
the Domus Conversorum.® There was a gradual shift in this attitude, which 
coincides with a change in the policy of the friars. Whereas in 1255 Francis- 
cans and Dominicans spoke up for Jews accused of ritual murder if the ac- 
cused were prepared to convert to Christianity,9? this was no longer the case 
after 1275, the year when an English Dominican friar converted to Judaism.” 
Accusations of ritual murder made in the 1276 London Eyre were stopped by 
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the king, who according to H.G. Richardson took a personal interest in these 
matters, when representatives of the Jewish community intervened. However, 
royal policy towards the Jews changed, in England as well as in the other areas 
under Plantagenet rule. In 1277, two years after a spectacular trial against coin 
clippers, among them many Jews, Edward 1 commanded that a Jew who had 
been accused of having impersonated a Franciscan friar should undergo the 
drastic public penance imposed upon him by the Dominican archbishop of 
Canterbury. Three years later, in January 1280, the king ordered his officials in 
the counties to force Jews to attend Dominican sermons, preached with a view 
to bring about their conversion to Christianity.”! This command, which related 
to the bull Vineam Soreth issued in August 1278, according to which Jews were 
to be summoned to attend mendicant sermons, was made at the request of the 
Dominicans. In the following decade more drastic measures were taken. To- 
wards the end of his long stay in Gascony, in 1289, Edward 1 ordered the arrest 
of all Jews and the confiscation of their property in the duchy, measures which 
ultimately proved very difficult to enforce. This was different in England 
where the king returned in the summer of the same year. The expulsion of 
all Jews from England who refused to convert to Christianity was ordered and 
enforced in 1290.7? Increased financial support for the house of Jewish con- 
verts, the Domus Conversorum in London, had been provided since 1280, when 
resources originally granted to the Dominicans had been channelled there.7* 

Dominican influence at court was linked to the services provided by a small 
elite of friars who acted as confidential advisers and as ambassadors. Among 
them were the king's confessor, the English provincial prior and leading theo- 
logians from the country's two universities. Out of this group a succession of 
English Dominican cardinals was created, beginning with Robert Kilwardby in 
1278 and ending with Thomas Jorz, who died in 1310. This provided a unique 
opportunity for Edward 1 as well as for his son to gain influence at the Curia 
because the friars involved had close links with the royal household and were 
personally known to the kings. In this phase of just over thirty years the signif- 
icance of the English Dominicans for the monarchs reached its apex. 
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Edward 1 had not opposed Kilwardby’s provision to the archbishopric of 
Canterbury. He not only supported the order but entrusted Dominican friars 
with delicate political and diplomatic tasks. Dominicans were used as incon- 
spicuous royal messengers on several occasions. In 1274 brother Walter of 
Kilkenny received £10 for an unspecified number of journeys to Ireland in the 
king's service, “in nuncium nostrum" journeys which could have been made in 
the context of investigations into the abuse of liberties or were related to plans 
to introduce English law into Ireland."* Dominicans from Rhuddlan made sim- 
ilar journeys to the royal court from North Wales in 1277 and 1278.76 When the 
king was in Gascony between 1286 and 1289, William Hotham (ca.1255-98), the 
provincial prior, visited the royal household to see the king." 

Already during the 1278 Parliament the Dominican provincial prior had 
been among the dignitaries who attended the ceremony in which Alexander 
III (1241-86), King of Scots, pledged homage and fealty to Edward 1.7? In 1284 
Dominicans from Rhuddlan were entrusted with the task of assessing the 
damage suffered by the Church in Wales during the recent hostilities and they 
received £2000 from the Exchequer to pay for losses.”? In 1289 the London Do- 
minican Robert of Newmarket and a socius were summoned to the king and 
sent as ambassadors to the Curia.8° Hugh of Manchester, another Dominican 
theologian, came to see Edward 1 in Flanders in 1297, during the most seri- 
ous internal political crisis of his reign.?! A London Dominican, Nicholas of 
Wisbech, made a journey to Brabant in 1300.8? The king's confessor, Walter of 
Winterbourne, frequently travelled through England on royal business, which 
sometimes also involved sensitive issues concerning the royal family.8? In 1300 
he was involved in the settlement of a dispute between the prior of Durham 
and the local bishop, Antony Bek (ca.1245-1311).5^ Winterbourne's socius John 
of Wrotham, who was on various occasions involved in the distribution of roy- 
al alms, equally went to Flanders and northern France.55 After Winterbourne 
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had been created cardinal, Edward 1 remained in close contact with his former 
confessor while John of Wrotham served as messenger between the cardinal at 
the Curia and the English King.96 

The increasing involvement of mendicants, predominantly Dominican fri- 
ars, in certain aspects of royal government continued from the time of Dar- 
lington and Kilwardby into the next generation when Walter of Winterbourne, 
who was Edward r's confessor for more than twenty years (ca.1282—-ca.1303), 
became one of the central figures.?" Winterbourne himself repeatedly inter- 
vened with the king in favour of third parties or for the benefit of his order.?? 
A major project he shared with the king was the move of the London Domini- 
can priory to a new site to the southwest of the cathedral.8? The royal confessor 
was not the only Dominican with this level of influence. Hugh of Manchester, 
Dominican Provincial in 1282, was able to secure a royal pardon for a man who 
had harboured an outlaw. This is just one example of several in which Domin- 
ican friars were able to gain the monarch’s attention and solicit his support.9° 

Another influential English Blackfriar was William of Hotham. Dominican 
Provincial in 1286, he was among the witnesses of the testament of Queen El- 
eanor, the king's mother, who died in 1291.?! When the question of the succes- 
sion to the Scottish throne arose after the deaths of Alexander 111 (d. 1286) and 
of Margaret (1283-90), his granddaughter and only heir, Hotham served on the 
committee to rule in the matter, supporting Edward 1’s claim to overlordship 
in the Scottish Kingdom. He was sent to Rome with the task of seeking papal 
approval for a plan to marry the heir of the English kingdom, the future Ed- 
ward II, to the heiress of Scotland. A few years later, in 1298, during the peace 
negotiations between Edward 1 and Philip 1v of France (1268-1314) presided 
over by Boniface VIII (ca.1235-1303), again in Rome, Hotham, who had been 
provided with the archbishopric of Dublin in 1296, was the leading English 
representative.?? 

Royal financial support for Dominican general chapters was combined with 
requests for prayers. Even though on occasion payments were made through 
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Italian bankers, English Dominican friars who attended were often provided 
with cash and had a dual role, acting as representatives of their province and 
at the same time as royal ambassadors.?? In 1295 Hugh of Manchester and 
the future cardinal Thomas Jorz were to be sent as royal ambassadors to their 
order's abortive general chapter at Strasbourg. Like the Franciscan William 
of Gainsborough (ca.1260-1307), a future bishop of Worcester who was sent 
to the Franciscan chapter general, they were to explain to the assembly the 
English king's views on the war with Philip 1v of France which had broken 
out in the previous year. There is no doubt that on this occasion the two friars 
were acting both as members of their order and also as royal ambassadors.?^ 
In 1300 John of Wrotham was paid the at that time standard sum of 40 marks 
for the order's general chapter at Marseille. He may have accompanied his 
provincial prior Thomas Jorz whose journey was financed by the king.’ The 
same arrangements were also made in other years; in 1303 William of Mac- 
clesfield (d. 1303) was paid for the same purpose, in 1304 Thomas Jorz and in 
1306 Nicholas Stratton, then provincial prior, were given 40 marks for the gen- 
eral chapter and travel expenses. In Stratton's case they were slightly higher 
because his attendance at the chapter was to be preceded by a visit to Pope 
Clement v (1250x1265-1314), most likely as a royal representative.?9 Royal in- 
terests were also represented in other meetings. In the political crisis of 1297, 
when resources for impending military action were lacking, partly because 
the clergy refused to grant taxes on the basis of the bull Clericis laicos which 
had been issued in the previous year, two lawyers and two Dominican friars 
took the king's side in convocation, arguing that the papal bull did not apply 
in a time of war.9" 

Darlington, Kilwardby, and their successors represented the intellectual and 
administrative elite of the province. They were atthe centre of a network of Do- 
minican theologians, many based in Oxford, Cambridge or London, involved 
in the leadership of the province, and active as royal ambassadors or members 
of the king's household as royal confessors. Through their activities, they es- 
tablished a mutually beneficial relationship between Edward 1 and the order. 
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This network was instrumental in intensifying the contacts between Edward 1 
and the papacy. William of Hotham, English prior provincial in 1285-86, was in 
contact with Edward r's confessor Walter of Winterbourne.?? Winterbourne's 
socius was John of Wrotham, who is known to have moved between the royal 
court and Oxford and who, in 1300, received a royal payment to be delivered 
to the order's general chapter to be held at Marseille. This event was also at- 
tended by Provincial Prior Thomas Jorz, who acted as royal representative.99 
Darlington, Kilwardby, Winterbourne, Hotham, Jorz, Wrotham and their circle 
were powerful in England: no other religious order had its leading members in 
this proximity to the centre of politics and power at this time, the last decade 
of the 13th and the first years of the 14th centuries. 

Following Robert Kilwardby's brief time as cardinal, two English Domini- 
cans were created cardinals by Benedict x1 during his short papacy from Oc- 
tober 1303 to July 1304. Himself a former master general of the Dominican Or- 
der, Benedict probably took this measure in response to the events at Anagni 
which had provided a dismal end to his predecessor's pontificate, after Boni- 
face VIII's arrest at the instigation of the French king Philip 1v. The first of the 
two, William of Macclesfield, was an Oxford theologian who in 1300 received 
a royal safe-conduct to go to Rome. In 1302 he was back in England and ac- 
companied his provincial Thomas Jorz to Exeter in order to settle a local dis- 
pute between the Dominicans and the cathedral chapter.!°° He attended the 
general chapter at Besancon in 1303 and died in Canterbury on his return. The 
news of his death had not reached Rome by December 1303, when Benedict x1 
made him cardinal of Santa Sabina.!?! In February 1304, the pope's choice for 
a replacement of Macclesfield fell on Edward 1’s confessor, Walter of Winter- 
bourne, who was given the same title. 

Cardinal Winterbourne did not become a permanent influence at the Cu- 
ria, mainly because Edward 1 delayed his departure for Italy. When he even- 
tually allowed him to travel, he provided him with a letter which underlined 
the close links between the monarch and the English Dominicans. The English 
cardinal's presence in Italy was noted and observed abroad and the king of 
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Aragon was kept informed by his representatives.!?? Addressed to Benedict x1, 
Edward 1’s letter introduced Winterbourne, Provincial Thomas Jorz, and John 
of Wrotham as ambassadors entrusted with the presentation of secret affairs 
of the Crown to the pope.!°3 Wrotham's recommendation to the pope shows 
clearly that he stood in the tradition of earlier Dominicans who served as royal 
ambassadors to the Curia.!°+ This constellation could have been ideal for the 
creation of a close relationship between the pope and the English monarchy. 
However, the early death of Benedict x1 in July 1304 prevented a closer cooper- 
ation. Nevertheless, the Dominican link had an important result because Win- 
terbourne participated in a very important decision, the election of Bertrand 
de Got, archbishop of Bordeaux and a former clerk in the service of Edward r, 
as Pope Clement v.105 

The surviving correspondence between the English court and the Curia shows 
that Edward 1 was attempting to consolidate an English presence at the Curia 
with the help of the English Dominican elite. Two Dominicans were among eight 
English ambassadors presented with letters of credence to Clement v in Octo- 
ber 1305. They were Thomas Jorz and Walter of Winterboumrne's old socius John of 
Wrotham.!96 The close relationship between the Curia and the English royal court 
during the remaining years of Clement v's pontificate shows that this policy was 
successful. After Winterbourne's death in September 1305 another English Domin- 
ican cardinal was created: the former Provincial Thomas Jorz, who had travelled 
to his order's general chapter at Toulouse in the previous year. His appointment 
was more than just a way to ensure close links with the English king and duke of 
Gascony. From Clement v's point of view this was also an attempt to create parity 
between Edward 1 and his brother-in-law Philip rv. Among the twelve cardinals 
created in December 1305 were two Dominicans, Jorz and Nicholas de Fraville, 
confessor of Philip 1v.107 

The presence of Jorz in Avignon was a great advantage for Edward 1. Car- 
dinal Jorz was his eyes and ears at the Curia while John of Wrotham served 
as confidential messenger between the cardinal and the English king.!0° The 
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presence of Jorz and Wrotham in the vicinity of the pope led to a period of 
intensive cooperation between supreme pontiff and king. The temporalities 
of English benefices were awarded to papal nephews while the interests of Ed- 
ward I were not forgotten. An oath forced from the English king by the political 
opposition party in 1297 was declared to be invalid by Clement v in December 
1305, a decision which was published in England by papal representatives.!09 
In May 1306 the Scottish King Robert Bruce (1274-1329) was excommunicated 
for the murder of his rival John Comyn (d. 1306) in the Franciscan church of 
Dumfries and even though Bruce continued to control Scotland, his rule was 
not recognized by the pope." 

Good relations with Clement v also helped Edward to deal with the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who had opposed the king and his officials since 1295 on 
various occasions. In February 1306 the archbishop was suspended and cited 
to Rome because of his persistent opposition to royal policies.“! Good repre- 
sentation at the papal court must also have been convenient when the king 
of France complained to the pope about the arrest and unjust treatment of 
French merchants in England, a tale of pure fiction according to the English 
side.!? The payment of crusading tithes collected in the kingdom for the En- 
glish Crown, though not unprecedented, would have been equally welcome.” 
Shortly before his death, Edward 1 granted Jorz an annual pension of 50 marks 
sterling.!4 

King Edward 11 inherited and developed this network on his accession in 
July 1307. John de Lenham, his long-time Dominican confessor, another of the 
order's leading theologians, continued in his role after the king's coronation.!5 
Like his predecessors, he and his socius John of Warfeld were allocated servants 
and had all their expenses paid.!6 Lenham’s special relationship of trust with 
Edward 11 is underlined by a personal gift of silver spoons in October 1307." In 
the same month Lenham and Warfeld remained in their order's London con- 
vent to perform unspecified tasks."® Already by this stage Warfeld and other 
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unnamed Dominicans were spending time at the royal manor of Langley, and 
funds were provided for the construction of a convent on the king’s estate: “su- 
per factura domorum pro novis fratribus apud Langele”. By 1309 royal subsidies 
for a Dominican convent in a royal residence had become a regular feature 
of the king’s charity.!? Warfeld, who was supervising the work, also became 
the convent's first prior.?? It was to gain much greater importance after the 
murder of Edward 11's friend Piers Gaveston (ca.1284—1312), who found his final 
resting place there.!?! 

Despite the king's close contacts with the Dominican Order, which contin- 
ued until the dramatic end of his reign, he was not able to benefit from them 
because of a change in Anglo-papal relations. This was at least partly due to 
the opposition he caused among the English aristocracy because of his treat- 
ment favouring Piers Gaveston, a policy which also met with the disapproval of 
his father-in-law, Philip 1v of France. The turmoil at the English court caused 
by Edward 11’s favouritism of Piers Gaveston was well known in Avignon.!?? 
Even though it seemed at first that the dispute had been settled, the monarch's 
image was damaged by his continuous support for Gaveston, who alienated 
key political figures and who was eventually excommunicated by the English 
bishops. The new English king began to spend political capital on his efforts to 
make Clement v lift this sentence.!?3 

In the years before his death in 1310, Thomas Jorz used his patronage to pro- 
mote the careers of his relatives and of members of his household, and overall 
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he came to be more involved in ecclesiastical affairs than in the business of 
the English Crown. Jorz must have been aware of prince Edward’s scandals as 
crown prince and the fact that he had been a subject of an English king be- 
came less relevant. Edward 11 was not able to maintain the network of Domin- 
ican diplomats set up by his father and eventually the opportunity to use the 
Blackfriars as intermediaries between England and the Curia was lost. By the 
end of 1309 Jorz participated in the papacy's attempt to deal with the tensions 
in the Franciscan Order; his last role was that of papal legate in Lombardy and 
Tuscany.2^ When Edward 11 heard of his death early in 1311, he asked Clement 
v to appoint his confessor, John of Lenham, as the successor to Jorz and he 
even sent John of Wrotham, the head of the London priory,?5 to Avignon but 
there was not going to be another English Dominican cardinal.!26 Neverthe- 
less, good relations between the English Crown and the papacy continued and 
Clement v helped the English king with the provision of credit on more than 
one occasion.!?? 

Edward 11 favoured the Dominicans and the Carmelites and became per- 
haps the greatest patron of the former; however, with the death of Thomas Jorz 
the king's immediate access to the Curia came to an end. Despite his support 
for the English Dominican Province and regular royal subsidies for the order's 
general chapters, his influence was increasingly restricted to his own terri- 
tories. Unlike his father he was not able to integrate the friars of the English 
Province into his policies. However, he did create a royal priory, not in an urban 
environment but on his manor of Langley. This focus emerges fully in 1312, after 
his favourite Piers Gaveston had been captured and murdered in Warwickshire 
by his enemies. Dominican friars first took the body to Oxford for a provisional 
burial and the Dominican provincial chapter was paid not only to pray for the 
king and queen, as was customary, but also "pro anima domini Petri de Ga- 
vastone quondam comitis Cornubie.”!?9 This was the moment when the king 
modified his earlier plan to found a Dominican priory on the royal manor of 
King's Langley, north of London. 
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While the royal support for provincial and general chapters as well as for in- 
dividual Dominican houses in London,!?? Salisbury,!*! Truro? and the routine 
payments to the friars in Oxford and Cambridge continued,!*? King's Langley 
became Edward 11’s personal project and the king made significant financial 
investments for the construction of convent buildings and the maintenance 
of the friars. This foundation of a non-urban Dominican convent was initially 
supported with an annual payment of £100,!4 but by Easter 1313 this annuity 
had been more than trebled to the very substantial sum of 500 marks.!95 An 
additional fifteen friars had already been sent to the priory in the autumn of 
1311.36 A fundamental change occurred after Gaveston's funeral in 1315, when 
elaborate annual obsequies were held in the priory. One hundred friars lived 
in the priory in the countryside and it became the largest mendicant house in 
the British Isles. From 1313 until the breakdown of his administration in 1326, 
the king paid at least £3943 to the Dominicans in Hertfordshire, a subsidy on 
a scale which no other mendicant house on the British Isles received.!37 The 
king's deposition in 1326-27 led to an end of royal support on this scale and a 
related project to create a Dominican nunnery had to be abandoned. 

The years between 1326 and 1330 were characterised by political crisis in En- 
gland and this affected the relationship between the monarch and the Domini- 
cans. The deposition of Edward 11 brought an abrupt end to the lavish grants for 
the Dominicans at King's Langley because the new government under Queen 
Isabella (1295-1358) was suspicious of the Blackfriars. These suspicions were 
justified: in the summer of 1327 several Dominican friars were among a group 
of conspirators who freed the captive king and who tried to generate support 
for him in the countryside. Among them was friar Thomas Dunheved who had 
been the king’s secret ambassador on several occasions including to Pope John 
XXII (1244-1334) in 1325, allegedly attempting to have Edward 11's marriage to 
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Isabella annulled.3 The conspiracy failed, the king was murdered, and friar 
Thomas was sent to prison in Pontefract Castle where he eventually died.!?? 

The changes brought by Edward 11’s deposition are reflected in the finan- 
cial records, which indicate that the new government's interest in the Do- 
minicans was dramatically different from that of its predecessors. While the 
regular subsidies to the order's general and provincial chapters continued to 
be made, and Luke of Woodford, Edward r's Dominican confessor, continued 
to receive his annuity just as the Dominican priories of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge continued to receive their subsidies,'^? the great project of a Domini- 
can priory at King's Langley, burial site of the hated favourite Piers Gaveston, 
was immediately discontinued. Only thirteen of the hundred friars were to 
remain in the convent and a modest annual stipend was set aside for their 
maintenance. Instead of more than £330 per year the convent was to receive 
a mere £43 6s 8d. In the decade between 1330 and 1339 royal subsidies for 
the friars at Langley still amounted to more than £381; yet, this was but a 
fraction of the previous support.!^! It is also striking how Robert of Duffield, 
Edward 11’s Dominican confessor and confidential ambassador, disappears 
from view.!4? 

When Edward 111 (1312-77) assumed personal control of government in a 
violent coup in the autumn of 1330, he resumed the relations with the English 
Dominicans, although they appear to have existed at a lower level. It is true 
that the new king also had a Dominican confessor, but the friars were now 
more remote from the centre of power. It was not before October 1338 that 
the English Dominican Provincial and later royal confessor Richard of Wynk- 
ley was sent abroad on a diplomatic mission. In 1340 the same man travelled 
to Avignon "in secretis et arduis negociis dominum regem tangentibus" (on 
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secret and difficult business concerning the lord king).^? A few years later he 
was paid an annual pension of 40 marks for his services.!^^ His socius, Walter 
of Newport, also received a royal pension until 1361 and was one of the friars 
who maintained contact between the king and individual convents.!^5 Richard 
of Wynkley was succeeded as royal confessor by John de Woderove who was 
also entrusted with diplomatic work, going to Avignon in 1354, to remain there 
at least until February of the following year.'*6 In 1356 his services to the king 
were acknowledged in the form of an extra payment.'^? 

Edward 111 eventually returned to his father's projects, the priory at King's 
Langley, and the foundation of a Dominican nunnery.? Ten years after his 
father's death Edward 111 began to pay for twenty Dominican friars in King’s 
Langley who were to celebrate masses for the soul of the previous king.? The 
Dominican convent on the royal manor began to turn into a centre for the 
memory of Edward 11 and eventually became a memorial site for his predeces- 
sors and successor.!50 

Later in Edward 111’s reign, in 1344 and 1345, Edward 11's plans for a Domin- 
ican nunnery were revived.!?! The location chosen for the nunnery was Dart- 
ford. Land was donated in 1346 and payments for the priory are recorded in the 
autumn of 1351.!5 In the next two years more than £350 were spent on the pri- 
ory where the construction works were supervised by John of Northampton, a 
Dominican friar.? In the early years there was a community of Dominicans on 
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the site, perhaps linked to the priory at King’s Langley, and they received regu- 
lar royal stipends.'5^ When the first nuns arrived from France, they were prom- 
ised an annual income of £100 and the first instalment was paid in 1356.155 
In the following years, payments amounting to more than £168 were made to 
the sisters while the group of friars supervising the building work continued 
on site.5$ Dominican supervisors continued to coordinate the building work 
until the early 1360s, when local masons seem to have taken over.!5” Like King's 
Langley, the house became a royal memorial site and funds were made avail- 
able for the fabric of the church and its roof.!59 

Edward 111’s resumption of interest in his father's foundation of King's Lang- 
ley and the foundation of the Dominican nunnery of Dartford were prestige 
projects, which expressed a connection with his father. However, these activities 
cannot hide the fact that relations between the English monarch and the order 
were changing. This coincided with a change in the interaction between the or- 
der and its English Province, probably due to the beginning of the war with the 
French king. The reason for this was the order's proximity to the Avignon pa- 
pacy, which the English government did not regard as an impartial mediator in 
this first phase of the Hundred Years War. Very slowly, a dissonance emerged be- 
tween the order's English Province and the order's centre. The English Province 
had been well integrated in the order, English priories being the venue for five 
general chapters up to 1335. But ever since the deterioration of relations between 
Edward 111 and Philip v1, no further such assemblies were held in England. 

With the outbreak of hostilities, friars from the English Province do not seem 
to have regularly attended the general chapter, and royal donations to the friars 
assembled there ceased. From 1342 onwards, payments which had been regularly 
made to the friars convened at the general chapter, were withheld and paid to the 
London convent instead.!5? This is indicative of the future nature of relations: roy- 
al focus was now on the English Province rather than the order as a whole and 
the English friars showed corresponding loyalty to their ruler. In March 1346 Ed- 
ward 111 informed the English Provincial of the causes for the war with “Philip 
de Valesio" and added a request that the public should be informed of certain 
facts concerning the conflict. This related to Edward 111’s allegedly legal claim 
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to the crown of France and to Philip’s correspondingly illegal occupation of the 
kingdom, as well as the latter’s military aggression in the face of attempts to find 
a peaceful resolution by the king of England. Since the letter was also sent to the 
London Austin Friars, it was clearly intended to utilize the mendicants’ preaching 
activities to spread the message. However, this recourse to the mendicants was 
not deemed to be sufficient and from around this time onwards systematic use 
was made of the diocesan network. Special services were to be held in all church- 
es of the kingdom, from the cathedrals down to the parish churches.!6° 

In Edward 111’s reign a gradual shift occurred: the monarch was no longer 
surrounded by a Dominican network with strong connections to the papal 
Curia but by a small group of friars who held his personal trust yet played no 
major role in national politics, let alone on the European scene. Consequently, 
the Dominicans were gradually superseded as a major political force in the 
English Kingdom. Edward 111 and his successor continued to have Dominican 
confessors. Richard of Winkleigh, who had been sent in 1340 “to the Roman 
Curia about secret and difficult matters concerning the lord King” (in secretis 
et arduis negociis dominum regem tangentibus versus Curiam Romanam), was 
king's confessor by 1344.16! His successor, the Dominican John de Woderove, 
was sent as ambassador to France and to the Curia on a journey lasting over 
three hundred days in 1353 when he tried to win Innocent v1 (1282-1362) as 
mediator in the dispute about the claim to the French Crown. He also acted 
as intermediary between the king and the emerging nunnery at Dartford and 
eventually received an annuity of £20.16? Walter atte More was sent to Hunga- 
ry by Edward 111 in 1345,18? and another Dominican, Thomas de Sancto Coli- 
to, received his expenses for a journey to Paris “for the completion of some 
matters touching upon the governance of Britain" (pro expeditione quorun- 
dam negociorum tangentium ducatum Britannie) in 1363.164 Other prominent 
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Dominicans with contacts in the royal court were Winkleigh’s socius Walter of 
Newport,!65 Woderove's socius Nicholas de Hope, who acted as royal ambassa- 
dor to Burgundy in 1360,66 as well as Thomas Walsh!$7 and William Syward,!68 
whose stipends continued to be paid still in the reign of Richard r1. Despite this 
evidence there were signs that the Dominicans were no longer the only mendi- 
cants in the king's orbit after 1340. The Carmelite John de Reppes was sent on 
royal business to Avignon in 134419? and Geoffrey of Maldon, an Austin Friar, 
was sent abroad "in order to serve as an envoy of the king" (in nuncium regis) 
on various occasions in the following years.!”° The choice of the Austin Friars’ 
priory at Clare as burial site for the king's son Lionel, duke of Clarence (1338- 
68), may also indicate that other orders were also regarded as attractive. At this 
time not only the provincial chapters of the Dominicans and Franciscans but 
also those of the Carmelites and the Austin Friars received regular royal sup- 
port and charity was dispensed to religious from very different backgrounds.!71 
Nor were Edward 111’s confidential messengers from the ranks of the religious 
always mendicants. The prior of Tickford was sent to France in 1362,2 and 
Ughtred, a monk of Durham, received payments for his participation in an 
embassy to Avignon in 1373.7? Other Benedictines who received payments for 
their service to the king were Edmund de Bokenham, a monk of Bury St Ed- 
munds,!” and John Bekford, a monk of Christ Church, Canterbury.!/5 
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Although Richard 11 continued the tradition of sending Dominican en- 
voys!/6 and of having a Dominican confessor, the time of Dominican domi- 
nance at court came to an end. At the beginning of his reign the royal council 
sent the Franciscan John Welle to the Curia “to pursue various bulls about mat- 
ters concerning the lord king himself" (in prosecutionem diversarum bullarum 
circa negocia ipsius domini Regis tangentia)."7 Another Franciscan, Walter 
Thorp, was sent to Lombardy for a confidential meeting with Sir John Hawk- 
wood (ca.1320—94) “with letters from the King" (cum litteris Regis).!”8 In the 
1380s the king maintained contact with his brother-in-law, King Wenceslaus 1v 
of Bohemia (1361-1419), with the help of a Carmelite friar, Richard Northales.!79 
This was a time when prominent members of the royal court, most impor- 
tantly the king's uncle, John of Gaunt (1340-99), duke of Lancaster, had be- 
come followers and supporters of the Oxford theologian John Wyclif (d. 1384). 
Although initially attracted by some of his teachings, mendicant theologians, 
among them the Austin Friar Thomas Ashbourne (fl. 1371-97) and the Carmel- 
ites Stephen Patrington (d. 1417) and Thomas Netter (ca.1375-1430), became 
his most prominent opponents. Mendicants were among the members of the 
council which met in the London Dominican convent in 1382 and condemned 
all of Wyclif's opinions which had been submitted to it, albeit without naming 
him. Although Wyclif had already left Oxford at the time, no further action 
could be taken against him because of Gaunt's patronage. One could specu- 
late whether a subsequent attempt by the Carmelite John Latimer to destroy 
John of Gaunt's reputation was connected to the struggle about Wyclif's teach- 
ings.!8° In this situation personal trust rather than the membership of a specific 
order may have become more important. The Austin Friar Adam Bamford was 
sent to Rome and to Flanders, apparently on different assignments, also in the 
1380s.!?! Neither the king's Dominican confessor Thomas Rushook (d. 1393) nor 
other friars from the English Province were credited with a high degree of po- 
litical influence. The fact that Rushook and his confrére and successor as royal 
confessor, Alexander Bache, were faced with hostility by the political elite was 
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probably due to their membership of an unpopular royal household. Rushook 
became bishop of Llandaf in 1383 and was translated to Chichester two years 
later. In 1388 he was banned from the royal court and translated to the Irish 
See of Kilmore in the same year, surviving on a royal annuity.!8? His successor, 
Alexander Bache, became bishop of St Asaph in Wales in 1390.18? The last Do- 
minican confessor of an English king, John Burghill (ca.1330-1414), had entered 
the royal household as socius of Thomas Rushook. He became royal confessor 
in 1394 and bishop of Coventry four years later, focusing on the duties in his 
diocese after the accession of Henry 1v (1367-1413).!9* 

The mendicants, representatives of a new form of religious life for much 
of the 13th century, gradually lost their appealing novelty. They became just 
one more element in the array of forms in which the Church presented itself. 
The Dominican education system and the order's organisation were no longer 
seen as innovative in the 14th century, and mendicant preaching had become a 
routine. Even though English kings between Henry 111 and Richard 11 had Do- 
minican confessors, this did not always indicate a close link between the mon- 
arch and the order. Edward 111 did not maintain the type of relationship with 
the Dominican general chapter which his predecessors had cultivated through 
their largesse. The individual relationship with the monarch or at least access 
to the royal household obtained through patronage had become more import- 
antthan the affiliation to a specific religious order. In the reign of his successor, 
Dominican royal confessors did not necessarily hold a prominent position in 
the English Province any longer. By the end of the 14th century the Dominicans 
were replaced as royal confessors by Carmelites, who were preferred by the 
first Lancastrian King Henry Iv and his father, John of Gaunt, duke of Lancast- 
er, who began a new tradition.!8> Mendicants, including Dominicans, could 
still be found at the royal court in the later Middle Ages and royal support for 
individual convents continued.!?6 However, at that time they were no longer 
part of an inner circle with immediate influence over the monarch. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Dominican Friaries in the Medieval Landscapes 
of Britain and Ireland: A Comparative Study 


Anne-Julie Lafaye 


In 1224, John Bokointe, a citizen of London, confirmed to the Dominican friars 
the donation of a piece of land located in the suburb of Holborn, which Hubert 
de Burgh, earl of Kent and royal justiciar (d. ca.1243), had purchased for them 
from John. It became the site of their second foundation in England after Ox- 
ford, where they had established a community in 1221.! 1224 was also the year 
the friars arrived in Ireland, an event recorded in the 13th-century Franciscan 
Annals of Multyfarnham.? The arrival and progress of the mendicant orders 
in Ireland took place in the context of its political and economic colonization 
by the Anglo-Normans, with many mendicant communities established under 
their patronage. Mendicant studies in Ireland have been marked by a tendency 
to see Ireland as having followed in the footsteps of Britain, and England in 
particular, including in architectural matters. However, a comprehensive com- 
parative study of the corpus of standing and excavated remains of mendicant 
friaries in Britain and Ireland has never been attempted, nor have their loca- 
tions been compared. This chapter shall undertake such a comparison for the 
Dominican foundations of the English Province located in Ireland, Wales, and 
England. It shall consider the differences and similarities between Dominican 
friaries across these three territories, with regards to their foundation, location, 
and construction, and examine whether any processes of inspiration and influ- 
ence, or transfer of skills and architectural forms, can be identified. 


1 Process of Foundation and Installation 


It is likely that the Dominicans' first foundation in Ireland was in Dublin, and 
in the following years they endeavoured to settle in the island's largest and 


1 C.F.R. Palmer, "The Friar-Preachers, or Blackfriars, of Holborn, London,” The Reliquary 17 
(1876-77), 33-39, at 34. 

2 Bernadette Williams (ed.), The Annals of Multyfarnham: Roscommon and Connacht Prove- 
nance (Dublin: 2012), 150. 
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wealthiest towns.? These were few, and the friars quickly turned their atten- 
tion to the many boroughs established by Anglo-Norman lords. By the end 
of the 13th century they had settled in fourteen boroughs, some of them still 
at an early stage of their development, especially considering that they were 
speculative enterprises founded for the very purpose of attracting settlers 
and economic activity.* But while some, such as Sligo (Co. Sligo) or Trim (Co. 
Meath), thrived and became important regional centres, others, such as Lor- 
rha (Co. Tipperary), never grew larger than a village.5 Moreover, there are at 
least two examples of foundations that took place in seemingly rural environ- 
ments: Strade, in 1252, and Rathfran, ca.1274. These foundations took place in 
the context of Anglo-Norman incursions and colonization of the western prov- 
ince of Connacht, but there is no evidence that the settlements were directly 
associated with the Anglo-Normans.® In the 14th and 15th century, the order 


3 According to the 17th-century historian James Ware, six communities were established in 
quick succession in Dublin and Drogheda (1224), Kilkenny (1225), Waterford (1226), Limer- 
ick (1227), and Cork (1229), the most important towns in Ireland at the time. The surviving 
medieval evidence dates from the 1230s at the earliest, and while it still suggests that these 
foundations were among the first to take place in the country, some doubts have been cast 
over Ware's dates: Bernadette Williams, "The Arrival of the Dominicans in Ireland and the 
Question of Dublin and Drogheda: The Sources Re-examined,” in Medieval Dublin XIII. Pro- 
ceedings of the Friends of Medieval Dublin, Symposium 2011 (Dublin: 2013), 161-67. 

4 These were Mullingar (1237), Athenry (1241), Cashel (1243), Tralee (1243), Coleraine (1244), 
Newtownards (1244), Sligo (1252), Roscommon (1253), Athy (1253-57), Trim (1263), Arklow 
(1264), Rosbercon (1267), Youghal (1268), Lorrha (1269), Derry (1274), and Kilmallock (1291). 
For more on the history of Dominican foundations in Ireland, see Ambrose Coleman, The 
Ancient Dominican Foundations in Ireland (Dundalk: 1902); Aubrey Gwynn and R. Neville 
Hadcock, Medieval Religious Houses: Ireland (London: 1970); Benedict O'Sullivan, Medieval 
Irish Dominican Studies (Dublin: 2009), 32-89; and Colman Ó Clabaigh, The Friars in Ireland 
1224-1540 (Dublin: 2012), 1-86. For boroughs and the Anglo-Norman colony, see Michael Pot- 
terton and Margaret Murphy, The Dublin Region in the Middle Ages (Dublin: 2010), 169-78, 
287-303; A.F. O'Brien, “Politics, Economy and Society: The Development of Cork and the 
Irish South-Coast Region, c.1170 to c.1583,' in Cork, History and Society, eds. Patrick O'Flana- 
gan and Cornelius G. Buttimer (Dublin: 1993), 92-95; and Mark Hennessy, “Manorial Agricul- 
ture and Settlement in Early 14th-Century Co. Tipperary,’ in Surveying Ireland's Past: Multidis- 
ciplinary Essays in Honour of Anngret Simms, eds. Howard B. Clarke, Jacinta Prunty, and Mark 
Hennessy (Dublin: 2004), 9-117. 

5 For Trim, see Michael Potterton and Matthew Seaver (eds), Uncovering Medieval Trim (Dub- 
lin: 2009). On Anglo-Norman settlement in Ireland see John Bradley, “Rural Boroughs in 
Medieval Ireland: Nucleated or Dispersed Settlements?" in Ruralia III, ed. J. Klapste (Bre- 
pols: 2000), 288-93; Andrew Carpenter and Rachel Moss (eds.), Art and Architecture of Ire- 
land, vol.1: Medieval c.400—c.1600 (Dublin: 2015), 330-31. 

6 Hubert T. Knox, "Occupation of Connaught by the Anglo-Normans after A.D. 1237", The Jour- 
nal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland 12 (1902), part 11, 393—406, at 405-06, and 13 
(1903), part 111, 58-74, at 63-65. 
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pursued more foundations in non-urban environments, especially in the west 
of the country in Counties Mayo, Sligo and Roscommon.’ However, despite 
remaining mostly rural, these were populated areas, and the Dominican and 
other mendicant foundations occurred in areas of concentrated population 
and activity.® 

Meanwhile, in England and in Wales, the majority of foundations took place 
in large existing urban settlements, though a rough pattern can be identified in 
the journey of the friars, from foundations taking place in the centres of polit- 
ical, religious, intellectual, and economic power, to increasingly more modest 
towns. Most were walled settlements with some regional or local importance, 
or seaport towns. In Wales, where there were very few Dominican foundations, 
it is interesting to note that no mendicant friaries were established in Edward 
I's planned towns (r. 1272-1307), with the exception of Rhuddlan, where the 
Dominican foundation actually predates the new borough and was associated 
with the Saxon town and defences, to the south of the Edwardian settlement.? 

In the historiography of mendicant settlement in England, Wales, and 
Ireland, emphasis has traditionally been placed on identifying the ‘found- 
er’ responsible for establishing the friary, usually a powerful and wealthy in- 
dividual, a lord, a bishop, the king.!° In Ireland, in the case of many friaries 
founded in Anglo-Norman boroughs - especially those of more modest size 


7 Aghaboe (1382, Co. Laois); Cloonshanville (1385, Co. Roscommon); Longford (ca.1400, 
Co. Longford); Toombeola (c.1427, Co. Galway); Urlaur (c.1430, Co. Mayo); Burrishoole 
(ca.1469, Co. Mayo); and Cloonameehan (1488, Co. Sligo). See O’Sullivan, Medieval Irish 
Dominican Studies, 68-89. O'Sullivan argued that the introduction of Dominican Obser- 
vance led to the foundation of a number of these convents in the 15th century (see also Ó 
Clabaigh, The Friars in Ireland, 55-62). 

8 Anne-Julie Lafaye, "Mendicant Friaries and the Changing Landscapes of Late Medieval 
Ireland: The Foundations of the Augustinian Friars in Counties Mayo and Sligo," in Ru- 
ralia XII: Settlement Change across Medieval Europe: Old Paradigms and New Vistas, eds. 
Niall Brady and Claudia Theune (Leiden: 2019), 223-32. 

9 For the Dominicans in England and Wales, see respectively Jens Róhrkasten, “Dominicans 
in England and their Relations with the Crown" and Janet Burton and Karen Stóber, "The 
Dominicans in Wales" of the present volume. See in particular pp. 144-58 on the location 
of Welsh friaries. 

10 In many cases the patronage of an important lord "founder" at the onset of a foundation 
is not actually supported by documentary evidence, as in Arundel (attributed to Isabel, 
countess of Arundel by C.F.R. Palmer), King's Lynn (Thomas Gedney and Thomas, earl 
of Rutland, cited in the 17th century by John Speed), Lancaster (Sir Hugh Harrington, 
18th-century source), or Leicester (circumstantial evidence of patronage of Simon de 
Montfort, 6th earl of Leicester): Deirdre O'Sullivan, In the Company of the Preachers: The 
Archaeology of Medieval Friaries in England and Wales (Leicester: 2013), 34, 188, 194, 
and 198. 
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and status — the lord (or the descendant of the lord) who established the settle- 
ment is often assumed to have been involved in the foundation of the friary or 
friaries in his town, despite the lack of contemporary evidence. In Carlingford 
for example, it was long thought that the friary was founded in the early 14th 
century by the earl of Ulster (d. 1326), but a document dating from 1352 has 
since revealed that the friars had been granted a number of pieces of land by 
several burgesses (listed one by one) to “build a church and dwellings there- 
upon”! This shows how carefully we must consider founder claims — at least 
as much as they might not give the entire story of a foundation. In fact, Domin- 
ican constitutions suggest a more proactive role taken by the order through its 
centralised governing structures. Before a new foundation could take place, 
the suitability of a settlement was to be investigated before the general chapter 
authorised the move, followed by the provincial chapter's formal acceptance 
or “reception” of the site (receptio loci). Only then a convent of at least one 
prior and twelve friars would be “sent” by the provincial chapter to settle the 
site. At the inception stage of a foundation the friars would endeavour to gain 
the support of the local population — and of wealthy patrons — through their 
work, so that when the foundation was officially authorised, they would more 
easily acquire a suitable site.!? If this is what happened in the English Province, 
it would help explain the uncertainty regarding many foundation dates, the 
difficulty in identifying a ‘founder’, and the discrepancy between alleged dates 
of arrival of the friars and the first documentary evidence of their presence, as 
in Waterford, where 17th-century historian James Ware noted that the friars 
came in 1226, but it was not until nine years later that they received the grant 
of a site from the town's citizens.'* 

While it is important to reduce our emphasis on the founding figure and 
recognise the order's role in the foundation of new communities, the mendi- 
cant project did rely on the ability of the friars to attract donations and support 
from the laity, from the acquisition of a site to the construction of the friary and 
the ongoing material needs of the community. Surviving sources present a pic- 
ture of a multiplicity of patrons and benefactors involved in the process of the 
installation of a Dominican community. The English kings were particularly 


11 Paul Dryburgh and Brendan Smith, Inquisitions and Extents of Medieval Ireland 
(Surrey: 2007), 185. 

12  Marie-Humbert Vicaire, “Le développement de la province dominicaine de Provence 
(1215-1295),” Annales. Economies, Sociétés, Civilisations 28 (1973), 1017-41, at 1018-19. 

13 Vicaire, "Le développement,” 1023. 

14 HenryS. Sweetman (ed.), Calendar of Documents Relating to Ireland, 5 vols. (London: 1892— 
1963; hereafter cD1), vol. 1, 334. 
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generous supporters of the friars, beginning with Henry 111 (d. 1272) and his 
queen, Eleanor of Provence (d. 1291).5 A close bond with the Crown would 
have also been instrumental to the progress of the friars throughout the king- 
dom, facilitating their circulation and arrival in new settlements.!6 The friars 
also benefitted from the support — widespread if not universal — of religious 
authorities." In England, Wales, and Ireland, archbishops and bishops offered 
their protection to the friars and became generous benefactors too.!? Their role 
in the progress of the order was boosted by the fact that friars quickly became 
bishops themselves.!9 

While it can be difficult to ascertain the exact year a foundation took place, 
the first mention was often in a grant from a king, a lord, a bishop, or townsfolk, 


15 _Henryrt1’s generosity and protection manifested itself through grants of land, money, and 
timber for building and fuelto a number of foundations, as in Northampton (EEFP, 11314), 
Bamburgh (O'Sullivan, In the Company of the Preachers, 41), Canterbury (land, money, and 
timber: C.F.R. Palmer, "The Friar-Preachers, or Blackfriars, of Canterbury,’ Archaeologia 
Cantiana 13 [1880], 81-96, at 81-83), or York (Palmer, “The Friar-Preachers, or Blackfriars, 
of York,” Yorkshire Archaeological Journal 6 [1879], 396-97). Eleanor bequeathed £5 to 
many friaries in her will, and in 1275, three years after her husband's death, established 
the friary in Guildford in memory of their grandson Henry, who had died there in 1274, 
aged four: C.F.R. Palmer, "The Friar-Preachers, or Blackfriars, of Guildford,” The Reliquary, 
new series 1 (1887), 7-20, at 7. 

16  Inlreland, royal patronage focused on friaries established in the political and economic 
centres of the Anglo-Norman colony with the strongest connection to the Crown, namely 
Dublin, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, and Drogheda, which is also where the first Dominican 
friaries were established: cD1, vol. 3, 38-39. On the English and Scottish kings’ support of 
the foundation and construction of Dominican friaries, see in this volume Róhrkasten, 
“Dominicans in England’, 36-38 and Richard Oram, “The Dominicans in Scotland’, 
113-21. 

17 As exceptions to this rule, in Hereford and Melcombe the friars’ arrival was strongly 
opposed by the bishops of Hereford and Salisbury, respectively: O'Sullivan, In the 
Company of the Preachers, 161 and 238. 

18 For example, Chester friary is first mentioned in correspondence between Robert 
Grosseteste on the friars' behalf and the bishop of Coventry and Lichfield; in Exeter the 
friary was under the patronage of the bishops: O'Sullivan, In the Company of the Preachers, 
108 and 140; in Carlisle, Bishop Walter Mauclerc might have helped the friars to secure a 
new site within the city walls in 1237-38: EEFP, 104-105. 

19  Inlreland David O'Kelly, a Dominican from the Cork community, became archbishop of 
Cashel in 1238 and in 1243 established a Dominican friary there: Coleman, The Ancient 
Dominican Foundations, 46 and 52. Two Dominicans were appointed archbishops of 
Armagh in the period between 1247 and 1270 (which saw the foundation of nine new 
communities), namely Reginald of Bologna (1247—56), who in 1221 had been one of the 
twelve friars sent to England by Dominic, and the Irish Máel Patraic Ua Scannail: Henry 
Cotton (ed.), Fasti Ecclesiae Hibernicae: The Succession of the Prelates and Members of the 
Cathedral Bodies in Ireland, vol. 3 (Dublin: 1849), 13. 
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almost always followed by a combination of gifts, purchases, and benefactions 
from various individuals. The friars’ popularity extended across social classes, 
and donations ranged from large gifts of property and money from wealthy 
men and women to single plots relinquished by modest burgesses. In London 
for example, surviving records detail the various tenements acquired by the fri- 
ars for their Holborn friary to enlarge the long and narrow plot bought by Hu- 
bert de Burgh from John Bokointe sometime before 1224. We know the names 
of the fifteen donors involved in these ten grants - men and women, burgesses 
and aristocrats, one abbot — and sometimes the exact measurements and abut- 
ments of the property, allowing for a close reconstruction of the process of the 
development of their precinct between ca.1224 and 1262.?? In Norwich, the fri- 
ars' first site was granted by Sir Thomas Gelham and augmented between 1254 
and 1300 by gifts and purchases from local people, Gelham again, and the pri- 
oress of Carrow.?! The friars of Scarborough moved to a new site gifted by bur- 
gesses William and Margaret de Broun in 1285, and enlarged it through both 
the grant and purchase of small adjacent plots, later confirmed by King Ed- 
ward 11 (d. 1377), who also gave them an additional plot.?? While support from 
the laity is clear it is significant that the process also involved the purchase of 
plots, evidence of the friars' proactive role in the process of installation and 
their participation in the negotiations that were undoubtedly required to ac- 
quire occupied plots, as well as to enclose public streets and lanes as a result.?? 

When compared with the detailed picture painted by the sources available 
for England and Wales, there are large gaps in our knowledge relating to the 
process of installation of the friars in Ireland, especially regarding how they 
obtained their sites, and whether they needed to acquire more properties in 
order to be in possession of a suitable precinct. Apart from Carlingford, there 
is no surviving evidence for the piecemeal acquisition of land evident in the 
English and Welsh sources. This may perhaps be explained by the nature of 
the urban - and non-urban - landscapes in Ireland, with many small, develop- 
ing boroughs and more vacant space available, especially when the friary was 
located on the margins of a settlement. In Kilmallock, Co. Limerick, the site 


20  NickHolder, The Friaries of Medieval London: From Foundation to Dissolution (Suffolk: 2017), 
17-20; Palmer, “The Friar-Preachers, or Blackfriars, of Holborn, London,’ 33-36. 

21 C.F.R. Palmer, “The Friar-Preachers, or Blackfriars, of Norwich,” The Reliquary, new series, 
2 (1888), 163-64. 

22 C.F.R. Palmer, “The Friar-Preachers, or Blackfriars, of Scarborough," The Reliquary 21 
(1880), 198-99. 

23 Asin Canterbury, Hereford, Ilchester, Leicester, Lincoln, and Northampton: O'Sullivan, In 
the Company of the Preachers, 89, 163, 171, 198, 208, 252. 
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was purchased from a burgess, John Bluet, and the remains of the friary still 
stand today in a large field, free from any urban development.?* In Waterford, 
based on a reconstruction of the precinct from late medieval and early modern 
sources, it is likely that the original grant of a “vacant space under the walls of 
their city, in which anciently existed a small tower’, was supplemented by the 
acquisition of neighbouring plots.?* But for the majority of Irish Dominican 
houses, we are left guessing by the dearth of surviving medieval sources. 

A rare example of detailed documentary evidence for the foundation and 
construction of an Irish Dominican friary is the medieval register of the fri- 
ary in Athenry, Co. Galway, which records the names of dozens of benefactors, 
what they gave, and where they were buried in the friary, if at all.?6 It tells us 
that Meiler de Bermingham, lord of Athenry (d. before 1275) - who had estab- 
lished the borough not long before — gave the friars a site and money towards 
the construction of the church in 1241, but many others are also listed after 
him, men and women from a variety of backgrounds and ethnicities, who par- 
ticipated in the construction of the church, cloister, and domestic buildings. 
They included members of the Anglo-Norman aristocracy, but also local bur- 
gesses, merchants from Athenry and further afield, as well as Irish bishops and 
lords.?7 Though 13th-century mendicant foundations are traditionally associat- 
ed with Anglo-Norman patronage and Anglo-Norman towns, the Athenry reg- 
ister — while a unique source — suggests that support of the friars transcended 
ethnic divisions, and this is confirmed by other textual evidence. According 
to a medieval calendar of martyrology of the Limerick friary copied in 1627,78 
Donough Carbreagh O'Brien, king of Munster (d. 1242), built the friary church 
and was buried there in 1241, while in 1285 Edward 1 (d. 1307) claimed the friary 
had been “founded by [his] ancestors.” Roscommon friary was established in 
1253 under the patronage of Felim O'Connor, king of Connacht (d. 1260), some- 
time before the Anglo-Normans took over the area. Even after the latter estab- 
lished a borough there, the O'Connor family remained patrons of the friars 
throughout the medieval period. And in 1275 Edward 1, having been informed 


24 CDI, vol. 3, 439. 

25 CDI, vol. 1, 334, and Anne-Julie Lafaye, “Medieval Mendicant Communities in East 
Munster: History, Archaeology, Landscapes" (unpublished PhD thesis, University College 
Dublin: 2012), 173-75. 

26 The text was edited by Ambrose Coleman, *Regestum Monasterii Fratrum Praedicatorum 
de Athenry,” Archivium Hibernicum 1 (1912), 201-21. 

27 Carpenter and Moss (eds.), Art and Architecture of Ireland, Appendix 2, “Records of Art 
and Architectural Patronage at Athenry Friary’, 544—47. 

28 Coleman, The Ancient Dominican Foundations, 52. 

29 CDI, vol. 3, 38-39. 
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that money and provisions had been taken from the friary by his former justi- 
ciar Lord Audley during his fight against the O’Connors, ordered his treasurer 
to repay the friars.?0 

Felim O'Connor is also recorded in the Athenry register as a benefactor of 
the friars there, and his connection to the two foundations, along with other 
similar occurrences?! hint at the role that aristocratic networks might have 
played in the progress of the friars across the country, helping them to identify 
potential settlements to establish new communities, especially in the evolving 
political context of the Anglo-Norman colony. These connections, based on 
the feudal system imported into Ireland by the Anglo-Normans and reinforced 
by marriage between Anglo-Norman and Irish families, can be traced within 
Ireland, but there is also some evidence of links existing between Ireland, En- 
gland, and Wales. The great lords enfeoffed by the king in Ireland often enjoyed 
land and connections in their native countries, as well as positions in the royal 
household and in government that saw them travel across the kingdom. Geof- 
frey de Geneville (d. 1314), a generous patron of the Dominicans in his borough 
of Trim, belonged to the powerful Joinville family, whose lordship comprised 
extensive land in France, and he was also granted land in England. Through his 
wife Maud de Lacy (d. 1304), he acquired her grandfather's land in Meath and 
Trim, while Maud herself is believed to have been a patron of the Dominicans 
of Shrewsbury.2? 

A single but telling reference in the Athenry register tells us of the equally 
important role of merchants and the networks of trade in the patronage of the 
friars across the province. While travelling back from Flanders through Bris- 
tol in 1408, David Wyder, a burgess and merchant of Athenry and benefactor 
of the friars, unexpectedly died, and was temporarily buried in the Domini- 
can friary there. His wife Joanna organized the return of his body and he was 


30  Thefriars eventually received 40 shillings in 1282, and 40 shillings two years later: cp1, vol. 
2, 539, and vol. 3, 75. 

31 Coleman, "Regestum Monasterii 213; in the register is also an account of how the 
Berminghams became patrons of the friars' Strade foundation in Co. Mayo when in 1253 
the Franciscan foundation there was transferred to the Dominicans, allegedly at the 
request of Basilia, the daughter of Meiler de Bermingham, who was also the wife of the 
son of the local lord of Athlethan, Jordan de Exeter: ibid., 204—205. For more on networks 
of Irish and Anglo-Norman patronage in Ireland see Carpenter and Moss (eds.), Art and 
Architecture of Ireland, 481-92; Lafaye, "The Dominicans in Ireland," 86-87; and Lafaye, 
"Medieval Mendicant Communities," 124-27. 

32 C.F.R. Palmer, "The Friar-Preachers, or Blackfriars, of Shrewsbury,” The Reliquary 26 (1886), 
73-82, at 78; and on Geoffrey de Geneville see Beth Hartland, “Vaucouleurs, Ludlow and 
Trim: The Role of Ireland in the Career of Geoffrey de Geneville (c.1226—1314)," Irish 
Historical Studies 128 (2001), 457—77. 
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reinterred in Athenry Dominican church, buried under the “sculpted tomb” 
she had commissioned.?3 


2 Position of the Site and Impact on the Landscape 


While we often lack details about the friars' process of acquisition and devel- 
opment of their precincts in Ireland, there is greater information about their 
size and location, if not their exact extent, at the time of the Dissolution in the 
15408. The survey and inventory drawn at the suppression of monasteries is our 
main source regarding the precinct and what it contained — though it is itself 
fragmentary, as not all friaries were suppressed when the surveys were carried 
out, and not all surveys contain the same level of detail.?^ It gives information 
on twelve Irish friaries, to which we can add Waterford thanks to the recon- 
struction of the precinct mentioned above, and Cork, the precinct of which is 
believed to have been coextensive with the "island" granted to the friars.?5 For 
England and Wales, on the other hand, the vast amount of data collected by 
Deirdre O'Sullivan about the history and archaeology of the English and Welsh 
friaries include the precinct size for all but fourteen sites.3 On average, they 
are larger than Irish precincts, which range from one to four acres with most 
of them just one to two acres, while in England and Wales only eight precincts 
range from one to four acres, nineteen from five to seven acres, and eight from 
nine to 12 acres. There are five examples of very large precincts: Derby and 
Leicester (16 acres), Chichester (ca.17 acres), Oxford and Sudbury (18 acres). 
However, in Ireland (as in England and Wales) the friars' possessions are not 
limited to the precinct, and properties adjacent to it are sometimes mentioned, 
which contained arable land, pastures, orchards or gardens.?? 

Another important difference between the friars' sites in Ireland, and 
those in England and Wales, is that there are no recorded examples of an Irish 


33 Coleman, "Regestum Monasterii,” 207. On Joanna and her husband's patronage of Athenry 
friary, see also Yvonne McDermott, "Women as Patrons and Benefactors of the Mendicant 
Friars in Medieval Connacht’, Journal of Medieval Monastic Studies 8 (2019), 235-65, at 
247-49. 

34 Newport B. White (ed.), Extents of Irish Monastic Possessions, 1540-1541, from Manuscripts 
in the Public Record Office, London (Dublin: 1943). 

35 Maurice F. Hurley and Cathy M. Sheehan, Excavations at the Dominican Priory, St Mary's 
of the Isle, Crosse's Green, Cork (Cork: 1995), 7. 

36 O'Sullivan, In the Company of the Preachers. 

37  Seetheexample of Mullingar, Trim, and Aghaboe in White (ed.), Extents of Irish Monastic 
Possessions, 291, 308, and 334. 
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Dominican friary moving to a second site, while this was the case for eight 
foundations in England, and one in Wales. In at least three cases, the first site 
was reportedly too distant from the town.?? In three other cases the move was 
also from outside to inside the town walls or from a peripheral to a more central 
position, while in Hereford it was precipitated by a dispute with the bishop.?9 
The fact that this did not happen in Ireland is likely due to the more modest 
size of towns there. Even in relatively peripheral areas, the friars found them- 
selves located in rather advantageous positions, close to centres of religious, 
political, and economic power and activity while at the same time nearing or 
abutting the town walls, when they existed, often with direct access to a gate.40 

It has long been debated whether the overall peripheral position of friaries, 
especially those near or abutting walls and gates, was part of a conscious choice 
of the friars, or whether it was simply the result of greater availability of vacant 
plots on either sides of town walls or in suburban areas." It certainly was a 
strategic position in terms of the friars’ activities, facilitating their circulation 
in and out of the town. It gave them access to the spaces and population inside 
the walls and in the suburban areas or the rural hinterland, where the friars 
could go on preaching tours and collect alms, within the extent of their “limit” 
(terminus), the geographical area fixed by the order within which they were 
allowed to operate.” In addition, town gates and the thoroughfares associated 


38 In Berwick-upon-Tweed the first site was “too far from the town’, in Haverfordwest, the 
second site was dubbed “more useful’, and in Winchelsea the friars complained about 
their first site's marginal position: O'Sullivan, In the Company of the Preachers, 47, 160 
and 336. 

39 The other three were Carlisle, London, and Norwich: O'Sullivan, In the Company of the 
Preachers, 161 (Hereford), 98 (Carlisle), 220 (London), and 261 (Norwich). 

40 Lafaye, "Medieval Mendicant Communities,” 148-54, and Lafaye, "The Dominicans in 
Ireland,” 9o-91. 

41 Research led by French historian Jacques Le Goff from the late 1960s into the relation 
between mendicant settlement and medieval towns suggested that the friars had a say in 
where they settled, both when they first arrived, and on the occasions when they moved 
to a more central location: see Jacques Le Goff, "U'apogée de la France urbaine médiévale, 
1150-1330” in Histoire de la France urbaine, vol. 2, ed. Georges Duby (Paris: 1980), 189-405. 
In Walter Simons, Stad en apostolaat: De vestiging van de bedelorden in het graafschap 
Vlaanderen (ca. 1225-ca. 1350) (Brussels: 1987), Simons argued on the other hand that the 
friars took what they were given, or bought lands where there was space available. 

42 See Enrico Guidoni, "Città e ordini mendicanti: Il ruolo dei conventi nella crescita e nella 
progettazione urbana del XIII e XIV secolo", Quaderni Medievali 4 (1977), 69-106, at 78. 
Following the foundation of the friary in Dunwich, it became necessary to determine the 
border between the limit of the new community and that of the Norwich friars: C.F.R. 
Palmer, “The Friar-Preachers, or Blackfriars, of Dunwich,” The Reliquary 26 (1886), 209-12, 
at 209. 
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were places of constant passages, at the start and end of travellers' journeys, 
which represented the perfect opportunity for almsgiving in exchange for the 
friars' prayers for a safe journey. 

In England and Wales, apart from a small number of friaries located in a 
central position (namely Norwich's second site, Northampton, and King's 
Lynn), the majority of friaries were also located near or abutting town walls or 
town ditches, with approximately half of these located within the walls, and 
half just outside; in addition, over half benefitted from direct or near direct 
access to a town gate, and/or a postern gate that they were authorised to build 
through the walls, as in Exeter, London (second site), Newcastle, and Shrews- 
bury.^? The examples of friaries moving to a second more suitable site and the 
efforts to acquire and extend their precinct (even when plots were not vacant), 
combined with the similarity of the position of so many sites with regards to 
specific urban features, suggest at the very least that, in accordance with the 
Dominicans' proactive system of governance, the friars were involved in ne- 
gotiating with their benefactors and with the individuals or town governing 
bodies from whom they needed to acquire land, in order to obtain the most 
suitable site possible, within the bounds of what was available.*^ 

In Ireland, research has led to very similar conclusions, with the added con- 
sideration of the local political and economic circumstances. The foundation 
of mendicant friaries took place within the context of the development of 
the Anglo-Norman colony in the 13th century, as well as its decline in the 14th 
and 15th century, when the Irish — and by then Anglo-Irish — lords regained 
or expanded their territorial and political power against the decline of royal 
authority.^? Research into the conditions of installation, patronage, location, 
and impact of friaries has suggested that foundations resulted from a meeting 
of interests between friars and patrons, and that the material and immaterial 
impact of mendicant communities on their surroundings was not only a con- 
sequence of their installation, but had been, to some extent, foreseen.^9 By the 


43 O'Sullivan, In the Company of the Preachers, 140, 220, 245, and 3n. 

44 As demonstrated by Vicaire for the province of Provence: “Le développement" 1023-28. 

45 See Patrick J. Duffy et al. (eds.), Gaelic Ireland c.1250—c.1650: Land, Lordship and Settlement 
(Dublin: 2001). 

46 The connection between mendicant implantation, the friars’ spiritual and social roles, 
and the multiplicity of their impact (topographical, political and economic) on the 
urban environment was compellingly demonstrated by Panayota Volti in Les Couvents des 
ordres mendiants et leur environnement à la fin du Moyen Áge: Le nord de la France et les 
anciens Pays-Bas méridionaux (Paris: 2003), and further developed by Caroline Bruzelius 
in Preaching, Building, and Burying: Friars in the Medieval City (New Haven, CT: 2014). 
See also Jens Róhrkasten, "The Convents of the Franciscan Province of Anglia and their 
Role in the Development of English and Welsh Towns in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
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Map of Youghal, Co. Cork (left), and Cashel, Co. Tipperary (right). Two medieval boroughs 
with religious foundations 'bookending' the settlement 
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middle of the 13th century, not only had mendicant friaries become a staple 


feature of Anglo-Norman boroughs, but an integral part of lords' strategies of 


borough planning and development.^? The position of a Dominican or Fran- 


ciscan friary at one end of a settlement often mirrored that of another friary 


or religious house at the opposite end, bookending the settlement in a striking 


manner (see for example Figure 3.1).48 


Irish boroughs were speculative enterprises founded to attract settlers from 


England, Wales, and Western France — places where the popularity of the friars 


47 


48 


Centuries,” Mélanges de l'École francaise de Rome — Moyen Age 124/1 (2012), 207-220, and 
in this volume, Burton and Stóber, "The Dominicans in Wales”, 146. 

In some cases, they might have been physically integrated in the planning of the new settle- 
ment, together with the parish church, streets and burgage plots: Lafaye, "The Dominicans 
in Ireland,” 97-102. On Anglo-Norman boroughs in Ireland, see John Bradley, “Planned 
Anglo-Norman Towns in Ireland,” in The Comparative History of Urban Origins: Ireland, 
Wales, Denmark, Germany, Poland and Russia, eds. H.B. Clarke and A. Simms (Oxford: 1985), 
45-75) 411-67, and Tadhg O'Keeffe, “Landscapes, Castles and Towns of Edward I in Wales 
and Ireland: Some Comparisons and Connections,” Landscapes 2/1 (2010), 60-72. 
Carpenter and Moss (eds.), Art and Architecture of Ireland, 367-68 and Lafaye, “The 
Dominicans in Ireland,” gg. For plans of walled towns indicating the position of religious 
houses, see Avril Thomas, The Walled Towns of Ireland, 2 vols. (Dublin: 1992). For further 
discussions on religious orders and urbanisation, see Cécile Caby (ed.), Espaces monas- 
tiques et espaces urbains de l'Antiquité tardive à la fin du Moyen Age, Mélanges de l'École 
francaise de Rome. Moyen Age, 124/1 (2012). 
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FIGURE 3.2 Map of Drogheda, Co. Louth (left), and Trim, Co. Meath (right) 
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was also growing rapidly. Was the presence of a mendicant friary used as a selling 
point for potential settlers? Is this, for example, what led to the seemingly remote 
foundations in Strade and Rathfran?*? Additionally, in the context of borough 
foundation, religious houses such as mendicant friaries could be used as mate- 
rial markers defining the limits of the settlements, and as additional features in 
the defensive system of a town, as large stone buildings with a stone precinct, 
doubling up the town walls, as in Drogheda and Trim, for example (Figure 3.2).5° 

But as well as an instrument of territorial control, research suggests that 
mendicant friaries were also instruments of social control, a stabilising fac- 
tor in a colonial context and therefore a potentially hostile environment 
between foreign settlers and the native Irish.5! As we saw, the friars quick- 
ly became popular and spiritually influential amongst all social and ethnic 


49 Another example is the foundation of a Carmelite friary in the deserted borough of 
Burriscarra, also in Co. Mayo: Lafaye, "The Foundations of the Augustinian Friars,” 226. 

50 John Bradley, "The Topography and Layout of Medieval Drogheda,” Journal of the County 
Louth Archaeological and Historical Society 19 (1978), 98127, at 114. 

51  Lafaye, “Spiritual Renewal and Changing Landscapes,’ 129. About the friars’ stabilising 
presence, see also Bruzelius, Preaching, Building, and Burying, 16,120. 
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groups, and in Ireland they assumed a liminal position between the colonial 
and native worlds — quite literally: the friaries were located on land given to 
them by Anglo-Norman burgesses and lords, but because of their position on 
the periphery of boroughs, native populations were also able to access the 
friars’ churches and benefit from their spiritual services.9?? And this was not 
limited to friaries established in Anglo-Norman boroughs either. The resur- 
gence of mendicant foundations in the 15th century has often been viewed as 
a separate narrative, closely linked to Gaelic Irish patronage, the Observant 
reform, and a rural implantation, mostly in the west of the country, as op- 
posed to the Anglo-Norman and urban foundations of the earlier period.5? 
However, in addition to the fact that in medieval Ireland rural and urban 
were far from clearly defined notions, there is also more in common be- 
tween these early and later foundations than might first meet the eye, once 
the latter are interpreted within a similar framework to earlier foundations 
in a borough setting: despite the more rural locations, later foundations are 
nonetheless situated in areas where population, economic activity, and po- 
litical power were concentrated, their position in the landscape strategic to 
the friars’ activities as well as the political and economic plans of those with 
land, power, and money.5* 


3 Planning and Construction of the Friaries 


In their first few years, friars of the Dominican and Franciscan orders typi- 
cally acquired or were given existing buildings, which they adapted to their 
needs. In her recent, seminal volume on mendicant architecture, art histori- 
an Caroline Bruzelius explains how with growth and success came the need 
for “permanence and authority” to be reflected in their buildings. The first fri- 
aries were built from the 1230s onwards, while Bruzelius notes a significant 


52 See the example of Kilmallock friary in Anne-Julie Lafaye, “Kilmallock Borough and 
Dominican Priory: Medieval Planning, Patronage and Urban Life in Medieval Ireland,” 
Discovery Programme Reports: No. 9 — A Research Miscellany (Dublin: 2018), 67-80, at 75. 

53 Ó Clabaigh, The Friars in Ireland, 53. 

54  Lafaye, “The Dominicans in Ireland,’ 95-96. In Connacht, foundations strikingly followed 
the distribution of the small but well-defined Gaelic Irish and Anglo-Irish lordships that 
emerged from the collapse of the Anglo-Norman colony there: Lafaye, "The Foundations 
of the Augustinian Friars,” 229. The rationale behind rural foundations was still linked to 
the friars’ identity and work as preachers: a 1427 petition from Athenry friars cited Ireland’s 
lack of “preachers and other learned men, by whom the people can be duly taught in the 
catholic faith" when asking for the licence to establish two new churches: CPL, vol. 7, 514. 
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*monumentalisation" of their architecture after 1256.5» While her work focuses 
particularly on Italian friaries, a roughly similar sequence can be traced based 
on the evidence available in England, Wales, and Ireland. There are a few ex- 
amples of existing buildings granted to the friars, which they extended or de- 
molished and built over, though not only in the period directly following their 
arrival in England and Ireland. In Norwich the friars were first given the site of 
the church of St John the Baptist, while the second site they obtained was the 
house of the Friars of the Sack, the 13th-century church of which they possibly 
incorporated in the design of their 14th-century friary.56 In York the friars were 
given the royal chapel of St Mary Magdalen, an example reminiscent of what 
happened in Drogheda and in Dublin, where the chapels of Mary Magdalen 
and St Saviour are believed to have been granted to them, respectively?" In 
Oxford and London, the two earliest foundations of the province, the friars 
appear to have built a chapel and one domestic range: by 1233 in Oxford (St 
Aldate's), where it contained a school (and presumably a dormitory), but only 
from around 1259 in London Holborn, with mention of a school and a dormito- 
ry in royal grants between 1259 and 1267.58 

But indeed, the success of the friars quickly brought about the construc- 
tion of churches where they could welcome growing lay congregations, and 
of buildings where larger communities of friars could live communally, study, 
and work. Logically they followed the model developed by the monastic orders 
that preceded them, namely the quadrangular plan, with the church and three 
ranges of domestic buildings arranged around a cloister. There is textual, ar- 
chaeological, and architectural evidence of this phase of development in the 
English Province. 

The early and regular grants of timber, from the king and others, can help us 
follow the progress of the construction, especially when they can be matched 


55 Bruzelius, Preaching, Building, and Burying, 38-42. Bruzelius also published a detailed 
overview of the literature on the mendicants' built environment in the last thirty 
years: Caroline Bruzelius, "The Architecture of the Mendicant Orders in the Middle 
Ages: An Overview of Recent Literature," Perspectives 2 (2012), 365-86. 

56 Palmer, “The Friar-Preachers, or Blackfriars, of Norwich,” 163 and 166. The friars in Berwick- 
upon-Tweed were also given the site of the Friars of the Sack, while in Thetford the friars 
received a site from the Cluniac Order where there was a hospital, which they mostly 
demolished to build their own buildings: O’Sullivan, In the Company of the Preachers, 
4T; 324. 

57 Bradley, “The Topography and Layout,’ 106; and O'Sullivan, Medieval Irish Dominican 
Studies, 19-20. In the 15th century in Portumna, Co. Galway, the friars were given a 
Cistercian chapel, which became the chancel of their church; see Coleman, The Ancient 
Dominican Foundations, 90. 

58 EEFP, 62—63, and Holder, The Friaries of Medieval London, 21. 
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to archaeological and architectural evidence. In Gloucester, the evidence 
from royal timber grants can even be measured against the surviving roofs of 
the church and domestic buildings, which were dated by dendrochronology 
to the 13th century; the friars were granted eighty-two oaks between 1241 and 
1290, notably towards the construction of the cloister and of domestic build- 
ings, giving a rough idea of how long the building project lasted.5? In Oxford, 
once the friars took possession of their second site in 1238, grants of money 
and timber suggest that the church and cloister took until at least ca.1251 to 
be built, and study rooms followed in 1258-61. The formal consecration of 
the church took place in 1262, and between 1263 and 1290 gifts of timber are 
recorded for repair work.9? That most of the church, cloister, and domestic 
buildings were completed before the end of the 13th century was confirmed 
by the various excavations that took place in the 1970s and 80s.®! In Guild- 
ford, archaeological excavations revealed that the friary was built in a single 
phase in the 13th century, which is interesting considering that sources point 
to several benefactors funding various parts of the complex.®? In this respect, 
it is similar to what we know about Athenry friary (founded 1241), thanks to 
its medieval register, which represents our best account of the rough timeline 
of the construction of an Irish Dominican friary. Based on their more famous 
donors we get a terminus ante quem for the building of specific sections of the 
friary: the “house of the scholars” was completed before 1256, the refectory 
(and presumably the north range) before 1265, and the chapter house (and 
presumably the east range) before 1268.9? In Ireland the excavation of the 
Cork and Trim friaries gives us another insight into the friars’ early building 
projects. In Cork (founded ca.1229), the 13th-century phase of construction 
included the church, cloister, east and north range (the west range being out- 
side of the excavated area), and in Trim (founded ca.1263), the nave, cloister, 


59 O'Sullivan, In the Company of the Preachers, 146. The study of the surviving roof trusses 
suggests that at least 160 to 210 oaks would have been needed in their construction, and 
unsurprisingly the friars had to rely on the generosity of other lay patrons. 

60 O'Sullivan, In the Company of the Preachers, 278; Jim Knowles, “Great Houses Make Not 
Men Holy: A Study of the Franciscan and Dominican Foundations in Medieval Oxford,” 
The Oxford Friars Project: Virtually Reconstructing Mendicant Architecture in Medieval 
Oxford, https://oxfordfriars.wordpress.ncsu.edu/ [last accessed 15/06/2019]. 

61 George Lambrick and Humphrey Woods, “Excavations on the Second Site of the 
Dominican Priory, Oxford,” Oxoniensia 41 (1976), 168-231, and George Lambrick, “Further 
Excavations on the Second Site of the Dominican Priory, Oxford," Oxoniensia 50 (1985), 
131-208. 

62 Palmer, "The Friar-Preachers, or Blackfriars, of Guildford,’ 11-15. 

63 Coleman, “Regestum Monasterii, 212-13. 
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and parts of the west, north, and east range have been excavated and similarly 
dated to the 13th century.®* 

Just as for the development of the precinct, building projects were depen- 
dent on the generosity of multiple benefactors, as in Athenry and Guildford.® 
This reliance on (often irregular) donations meant that building projects could 
last decades, making mendicant construction a piecemeal process, which in 
Ireland has sometime been seen as synonymous with a haphazard approach 
to construction. In her book Bruzelius argues that the friars somehow instru- 
mentalised this process, as part of their identity as religious orders that had 
embraced personal and institutional poverty but needed to build large stone 
monuments. She describes mendicant friaries as “in a continuous process of 
becoming”, and how the lengthy piecemeal nature of their construction proj- 
ects came to represent an institutional “culture of incompletion", with unfin- 
ished buildings as an expression of corporate poverty as well as a constant 
reminder to the laity of their need for financial support.® In this context she 
mentions the friars’ common practice, in Italy, of building a low wall around 
the area projected for the nave, again in an attempt to encourage donations 
towards what was still to be built.9" It also suggests that piecemeal construc- 
tion was not necessarily contradictory to the fact that a measure of planning 
existed at the onset of the building project; a reasonable assumption to make 
regarding large stone buildings. In Ireland, metrological analyses of the plans 
of a number of mendicant friaries suggest that they could be systematically 
laid out, using methods of planning common in the Middle Ages, which was 
demonstrated for Kilmallock for example.®* While construction itself could 


64 Hurley and Sheehan, Excavations at the Dominican Priory, 46-47, 52—54; Finola O'Carroll, 
Interim Report: Archaeological Research Excavations at the Black Friary, Trim, Co. Meath, 
Unpublished report by the Irish Archaeological Field School (2014); Finola O'Carroll et al., 
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take years, progressing along the flow of benefactions, the overall plan could 
have been drawn and marked out on the ground, encouraging patrons to do- 
nate towards specific sections of the church and the domestic buildings. 

Overall, the data available suggest that, in the case of 13th-century founda- 
tions, fully fledged friaries had been built, or were in the process of being built, 
by the end of that century. In England, the systematic ‘monumentalisation’ of 
the friaries from the middle of the 13th century is reflected in the start of new 
building projects at existing friaries, with the enlargement of the church and 
the construction of new buildings beyond the original cloister. This sometimes 
happened following the move to a new site, as in London and Norwich.9? In 
Ireland too, foundations taking place from the late 13th century onward were 
able to integrate the structural developments that had begun to emerge in the 
previous decades. Later, there is also evidence for important projects of recon- 
struction following the destruction of the friary or part of it following a fire, as 
in Athenry and Sligo, where most of the cloister and domestic ranges were re- 
built.”° In Ireland, an important source for the later Middle Ages are the papal 
grants of indulgences for the benefit of mendicant communities. They encour- 
aged the laity to visit and give alms to the friars, often specifically towards the 
fabric of the friary, for its repair and maintenance or because construction was 
yet to be completed.” This fits with Bruzelius's argument of a “culture of in- 
completion" especially as the friars often claimed poverty or other difficulties 
in their appeals to the papacy. 


4 The Cloister and Domestic Buildings 


The cloister was the heart of the friary, connecting the church and each do- 
mestic range with one another. The cloister square was often used by medieval 
builders as the starting point from which the church and domestic buildings 
would be laid out, its size determining the general proportions of the entire 
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complex. There are not many standing examples of cloister arcades in En- 
gland, Wales, and Ireland, yet excavated remains make up for what is gone, to 
some extent.” On average the English and Welsh friaries are larger than the 
Irish ones, though there is a lot more archaeological data available for the for- 
mer: apart from Wilton friary, with its tiny cloister square, 7.32 m in length," 
English and Welsh cloister squares ranged from 16 to 36 m in length, with an 
average, based on fourteen friaries, of 24.6 m, six cloisters above average, and 
eight under. In Ireland, there are only seven friaries for which the dimensions 
of the cloister square are available, from the smallest at 14 m in Portumna, to 
the largest (by more than two meters), at 24.5 m in Trim, and an average of 19.7 
m, with four friaries above average and three below. 

In both Ireland and England some of the cloisters were of the integrated 
type, where the upper floor extended over the cloister walk, in order to create 
larger upper floors. This likely originated in the need to make the best use of 
space in what could be cramped urban sites, or to form a more compact and 
therefore less costly cloister complex. The latter could explain its use in Ireland, 
where it occurred in mendicant friaries located in areas where space would not 
have been an issue, as in Burrishoole, a 15th-century foundation in a rural area 
of the western coast of Ireland: the fragmented remains of the east range of 
the friary include a very simple arcade with large stocky piers that would have 
supported the upper floor of the integrated range. In Sligo, Kilmallock, and 
possibly Cork, 15th-century integrated cloisters might have replaced earlier, 
free-standing structures. In England, integrated cloisters existed in Norwich 
(east and west ranges), Bristol (at least for the south range of the little cloister), 
and Hereford (west range at least). A lot more common in England and Wales 
was the construction of a second cloister or outer court, which were found in 
at least eight friaries (Oxford St Ebbe's, London (second site), Norwich, Bristol, 
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Beverley, Brecon, Cardiff, and Carlisle). In Ireland, this was the case in Trim, 
where the second cloister, identified by a Lidar survey, will be excavated over 
the next few years, while in Cork the friary’s partial excavation suggested that 
the east range continued to the north, which was the case in Sligo, where it 
formed one side of a potential outer court. More surprising is the presence 
of an outer court in Rathfran (where the outline of the domestic buildings 
survives as low walls), considering the very rural location of the friary on the 
northern coast of county Mayo (Figure 3.3). Similar to the rooms around the 
main cloister, it is difficult to ascertain the function of the additional buildings 
around second cloisters or courts, though existing evidence points to further 
service areas (such as kitchens, bake and brewhouses), guest accommodations, 
and often an infirmary.”° 

From what little remains and from architectural fragments recovered 
during excavations, we get a glimpse into the architecture of cloister arcades 
in the English Province. While there are no 13th-century standing remains, 
in Trim a number of fragments were excavated that are made of Purbeck 
marble and dated to the 13th century." They reveal that the arcade's columns 
were of the dumbbell type, with double shafts with joined octagonal bases 
and capitals, which had previously been believed to have appeared in the 
15th century: Sligo is an extensive example of such a 15th-century cloister 
(Figure 3.4). 

In England two segments of Hereford's west range's integrated cloister 
arcade survive, comprised of three cinquefoil pointed lights under a square 
frame and separated by a large rectangular pier, which have been dated to 
the time of the foundation of the friary in the 14th century." Remains of 
Bristol's 14th-century south range is integrated within the friary's second 
or little cloister arcade, a series of twin pointed lights within larger point- 
ed arches resting on rectangular piers reinforced by external buttresses 
(Figure 3.5). 

Itislikely that in Norwich, the large pointed cloister arches, now glazed, also 
used to frame smaller pointed lights. In Ireland, the reconstructed arcade of 
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FIGURE 3.3 Ground plan of Rathfran friary, Co. Mayo, showing the cloister and outer court or 
second cloister 
SOURCE: © MONASTIC IRELAND 


Kilmallock's integrated north range combines elements from Bristol and Her- 
eford, as it comprises a series of four twin cinquefoil pointed lights grouped 
under large segmented arches resting on rectangular piers. 

Having adopted the monastic quadrangular plan, the Dominicans, 
along with the other mendicant orders, followed a roughly similar spatial 
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FIGURE 3.4 Sligo friary’s 15th-century cloister. Note the integration of the ambulatory and 
arcade within the domestic range 
SOURCE: © ANNE-JULIE LAFAYE 


FIGURE 3.5 19th-century engraving of Bristol Blackfriars’ cloister, cropped from an 
image originally titled: “The Bristol Music Festival: Views in Bristol” 
SOURCE: PUBLIC DOMAIN 
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organisation to their monastic predecessors, adapting it to their own needs.”® 
However, plans were far from invariable, and even when documentary sourc- 
es are supported by standing remains and/or excavations, it is not always 
easy to identify the function of each room - it must also be kept in mind that 
these buildings were used over a long period of time, over three centuries 
for the oldest foundations, and that it is likely that the use of space changed 
over time. 

Among the more easily identified rooms — and least likely to have changed 
function over time — were the sacristy, or vestry, and the chapter house, both 
located in the east range. The sacristy, where liturgical plates and vestments 
were kept, was logically located closest to the chancel, and directly accessible 
from it. In Ireland as in England and Wales, the sacristy was positioned either 
as part of the main body of the range, as in Guildford, Ipswich, and Newcastle, 
and in Ireland in Burrishoole, Carlingford, Cork, Portumna, and Roscommon, 
or it extended perpendicularly to the range, abutting the eastern end of the 
chancel, as in Brecon, London (second site), Cardiff, and Gloucester, Athenry, 
Kilmallock (Figure 3.6), Rathfran, Sligo, and Cashel. 

Either directly next to the sacristy, or separated from it by a vestibule or 
passage, was the chapter house, one of the most important rooms in the friary, 
where the community gathered every morning after prime to listen to a read- 
ing of a chapter of the Rule, pray for their benefactors and receive instructions 
for their daily tasks."? The importance and function of the room is reflected in 
its more elaborate structural and architectural arrangement. The friars sat on 
benches around the side walls, which survive in the Norwich chapter house, 
a large, vaulted rectangular building of six bays with two central piers and 
an elaborate 14th-century doorway that was revealed during its excavation.®° 
While the Norwich chapter house is oriented north-south, Dominican chapter 
houses often projected off the range to the east, forming a larger space oriented 
east-west, a design inherited from the Cistercians.?! This was the case in Sligo 
and Trim, in Rhuddlan, Cardiff, and probably Bangor, and in Ipswich, Guild- 
ford, Gloucester, and Newcastle (Figure 3.7). 
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FIGURE 3.6 Ground plan of Kilmallock friary, Co. Limerick, with the sacristy to the north of 
the chancel and to the east of the main body of the east range 
SOURCE: © MONASTIC IRELAND 


In virtually all mendicant friaries the main dormitory or dorter was locat- 
ed in the upper floor of the east range. The north and west ranges could also 
house additional sleeping quarters, including those for guests.8? The only sur- 
viving upper floors in Ireland are found in Kilmallock (north range) and Sligo 
friaries (north and east ranges). In England the upper floors of the domestic 
ranges survive in Newcastle though they are now devoid of any medieval fea- 
tures, while in Bristol and Gloucester the south ranges survive. In Gloucester, 
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FIGURE 3.7 Ground plans of Sligo friary, Co. Sligo (left) and Newcastle Blackfriars (right), both 
with a chapter house oriented east-west, projecting off the east range 
SOURCE: SLIGO: € MONASTIC IRELAND; NEWCASTLE: € SUSAN RIPPER, IN 
O'SULLIVAN, IN THE COMPANY OF THE PREACHERS, 245 


the upper floor was identified as having housed either a library or a dormitory 
and library, with the walls divided into carrels accommodating “study rooms" $3 
Study rooms and a dormitory in London Holborn were part financed by Henry 
III in 1258-61, while in Athenry the “house of scholars" was funded by Flann 
Mac Flainn, archbishop of Tuam (d. 1256), around the time of the construc- 
tion of the chapter house and the refectory.?* While dormitories in the early 
decades of the order were likely communal, these references and the range 
in Gloucester suggests that students were quickly given their own space for 
sleeping and studying, with their room likely divided into cells,55 an arrange- 
ment that makes sense in an order with such a strong focus on studying, with 
constitutions giving students special dispensations from liturgical duties.9$ 
One aspect where friaries in England appear to differ slightly from Ireland 
is in the position of the refectory. The more standard position for a monastic 
refectory was in the north or south range, furthest away from the church. How- 
ever, in England there are at least four examples of refectories being located in 


83 . EEFP, 171-75. 

84 Coleman, “Regestum Monasterii," 213. 

85 Individual cells had likely become the common arrangement for all friars by the 15th cen- 
tury: Ó Clabaigh, The Friars in Ireland, 224. 

86 Philip Gleeson, “Dominican Liturgical Manuscripts from before 1254,” AFP 42 (1972), 
81-135, at 83. 
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FIGURE 3.8 Reader’s desk in the refectory of Sligo friary 
SOURCE: © ANNE-JULIE LAFAYE 


the west range of the friary, either on the ground floor, in Ipswich and Glouces- 
ter, or in the upper floor, in Norwich and Canterbury. The 14th-century refecto- 
ry range in Canterbury survives in its entirety, including a projecting structure 
in the centre of the west wall that housed the reader’s desk or pulpit, where 
a friar would read a chapter from the Augustinian Rule or some religious text 
while the rest of the community ate." A similar projecting pulpit was iden- 
tified in Ipswich, while Sligo houses one of the best preserved examples of a 
reader's desk of any Irish mendicant friary: a small stone rectangular cubicle 
with an arcade of three arches on its north side, placed in the southwest corner 
of the refectory, in the upper floor of the north range (Figure 3.8). 

In Cork, excavators identified the refectory in the north range too, uncov- 
ering the foundations of the stone benches arranged along the north, south, 
and east walls of the room, a standard arrangement in mendicant refectories.9? 
Kitchens are not always easily identifiable in friary plans, though they are usu- 
ally located in close proximity to the refectory, often in the north range, or 
around the outer court if it existed. 
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In England and Wales, detailed surveys of the contents of the friaries 
were drawn up at the Dissolution, listing the objects and items of furniture 
found in the church and the various rooms of the domestic buildings — at 
least those that were not sold on the spot. While these surveys do not give 
us any information about the position of each room within the friary, they 
help paint a more vivid picture of the interior of the friars' living quarters 
at the end of the Middle Ages that standing remains, in their ruined state or 
converted for modern use, cannot convey. They give us an insight into the 
material culture associated with the friars' liturgical life, listing items in the 
sacristy such as vestments, sacristy bells, altar cloths, palls, and metalwork, 
and the chests and cupboards they were kept in.9? In addition, they shed 
light on the more practical aspects of the friars' domestic day-to-day living, 
with detailed lists of kitchen equipment revealing what they cooked, ate, 
and drank, as they list an assortment of brass pots and pans, spits, skewers, 
grid irons, frying pans, roasting racks, and a fish tank (Guildford), brewing 
equipment (Pontefract), and other ladles and utensils.9° Finally, dissolution 
surveys confirm the move away from a fully communal life with references 
to prior and sub-prior chambers, like in Chester friary, where they were both 
located within the dormitory, and had feather beds.?! Elsewhere there are 
several mentions of beddings and furnishings in chambers, with a detailed 
description of such a chamber in Exeter, which included chests and coffers, 
a clothes press, three beds and stools, two chamber pots, a cupboard with 
books, curtains, hangings, folding tables, and carpets. These, along with the 
traces of late medieval painting in the east range dormitory of the Glouces- 
ter friary, help us imagine what the friars' living environment was like in the 
late Middle Ages and 'dress up' the bare walls of standing remains such as 
Kilmallock and Sligo.9? 


5 Dominican Churches: Structural and Architectural Developments 


As we saw, the friars’ first churches were often existing or purpose-built cha- 
pels that satisfied their own liturgical needs, but as their popularity grew these 


89 In In the Company of the Preachers, O'Sullivan gives summaries of dissolution surveys 
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early buildings quickly had to be extended to accommodate a nave, where the 
laity could come and hear the friars preach. This transformed the ecclesial 
space as it was traditionally organised in monastic orders. The nave became 
the space of the laity, or ecclesia laicorum (church of the laity), as it is called 
in Dominican liturgical sources, and the choir of the friars moved into the 
space of the chancel, previously identified with the sanctuary or presbytery, 
where the high altar stood.?? This resulted in an elongation of the chancel, 
or ecclesia fratrum (church of the friars), now comprised of the friars' choir 
and the sanctuary, with the division between the two spaces marked materi- 
ally with one or two steps. In Ireland as in England and Wales, the choir stalls 
were placed against the side walls on either side of the screen or screens now 
separating the chancel from the nave, and later on either side of the tower, so 
that the friars were always out of view of the lay congregation.?^ Excavations 
have exposed the foundations of the stalls in Oxford (St Ebbe's), Guildford, and 
Ipswich, where resonance chambers within low benches on both sides of the 
choir were also uncovered.?5 

The need for a material separation between the chancel and the nave was 
written into the constitutions of the Dominican order at the General Chapter 
of 1240, and the rood screen, as it is known, became an integral part of men- 
dicant spatial organisation.?6 The rood was a large image of the crucifix, or 
a crucifix that would have been hanging from the screen. In many churches, 
the screen was a stone or timber structure with a central opening, but in Brit- 
ain, excavations and standing remains of churches have shown that the rood 
screen could be one of two screens or walls with central openings, defining 
a space that also gave access to the cloister, and sometimes to the outside of 
the church. Scholars have dubbed the passage formed by the two screens the 
“walking place"9" In a number of cases a bell tower was built over the walking 
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place, but not always.9 In Ireland, however, towers built between chancel and 
nave became widespread, and all but two Dominican friaries where remains 
survive have or had towers. The question, in Ireland, becomes whether the 
towers were built over a walking place, or replaced single screens. There is no 
evidence that a walking place existed in Aghaboe and Rathfran, where towers 
were never built. In Rathfran, the division of space between chancel and nave 
is subtly marked by a string course running underneath the south wall double 
lancet windows and stopping just short of a single lancet window. However, 
the study of the fabric and metrological analysis of friary plans suggest that 
the space later spanned by the tower might have existed, at least in some cases, 
such as in Kilmallock (Figure 3.9).99 

In England, Wales, and Ireland, the entrance to the walking place or tow- 
er was often aligned with the east cloister walk. The other entrance into the 
chancel was from the sacristy and likely reserved for celebrants, while the rest 
of the community would process through the walking place or the tower and 
into the chancel to take their seats. While it was a practical way to regulate 
circulation, it also conveys a more symbolic meaning, of the walking place as 
the material embodiment of the friars’ role of intercession and of the duality of 
their identity: as men of God who chose a life of poverty and spiritual pursuit, 
but also as preachers going out into the world and forming strong bonds with 
the laity. In that sense the walking place or the space delimitated by the tower 
united as much as it divided the nave and the chancel. This was never truer 
than during the Salve Regina ceremony, a short daily act of Marian devotion 
consisting of a sung antiphon, a short verse and a prayer all addressed to the 
Virgin Mary, for which the friars would process from their choir into the nave 
singing Salve Regina (or another Marian antiphon, according to the liturgical 
season). Popularized by the Dominican friars and soon adopted by the other 
orders, the Salve Regina ceremony took place after Compline, the final liturgi- 
cal hour of the day, and was one of the most popular times for people to attend 
mendicant churches.!0° 

As noted, the ever-growing success of the friars in the towns of medieval 
Europe led to the need for larger spaces. The excavation of the church in Trim 


in the Dominican Church of Santa Maria di Novella in Florence was part of a structure 
forming a passage with a gallery above, dubbed the ponte (bridge). 
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FIGURE 3.9 Kilmallock friary, metrological analysis showing how the domestic buildings 
and the church were laid out, starting from the cloister garth and including the 
walking place, even before the belfry tower was added. 

SOURCE: © ANNE-JULIE LAFAYE 


revealed that the first phase of construction was that of a simple chancel and 
nave building, and surviving fabric suggests that this was the case also in Athen- 
ry, Cashel, Strade, Rathfran, Roscommon, and Sligo. On the other hand, excava- 
tions in Cork indicate that the first phase of construction also included what 
appears to be a south arm projecting off the east end of the nave and the west 
end of the chancel, which would make it an early example of a chapel integrat- 
ed in the design of a Dominican church in Ireland, possibly before the middle 
of the 13th century.!?! In England one of the earliest examples of additions to 
the nave was in Oxford St Ebbe’s, with the construction of a double-aisled nave 
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separated from the chancel by a walking place before 1258.19? Before going 
into more details about these structural developments, it is important to place 
them in the context of the mendicant orders’ identity and activities, in order 
to understand why they occurred. The friars’ success was closely linked to the 
spiritual benefits they provided, such as intercessory prayers, at a time when 
literacy was increasing in towns and lay populations were becoming more spir- 
itually demanding, looking for more direct ways to express their piety and de- 
votion.!0? As itinerant preachers relying on the financial and material support 
of lay patrons, the friars worked to promote, in their sermons, the idea that 
salvation was the result of a continuous transaction of material goods for spir- 
itual ones, and that penance could be negotiated.!?^ Benefactors could obtain 
burials rights and benefit from the friars' spiritual assistance in exchange for 
donations and payments towards prayers and masses after they had died.!05 
This spiritual model contributed significantly to the structural and architectur- 
al changes affecting Dominican and other mendicant churches. It manifested 
itself through the inclusion of wall tomb niches within the chancel and nave 
walls as they were built, which might have been the result of benefactors being 
rewarded with a burial within the very section of wall they helped build.!96 
A striking example can be found in Roscommon friary, where a series of six 
tomb niches are lined up along the south wall of the nave, while the elaborate 
effigy tomb of the friars’ patron, Felim O'Connor, is inserted in a large pointed 
niche at the east end of the chancel north of the high altar, the most prized 
position for a patron's burial. Soon, lords, merchants, and any others who could 
afford it began investing in the construction of their own chapels, as places of 
burial and private devotions, making provision for the friars to say Mass and 
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103 Clifford H. Lawrence, The Friars: The Impact of the Early Mendicant Movement on Western 
Society (London: 1994), 1-25; and L.K. Little, Religious Poverty and the Profit Economy in 
Medieval Europe (Cornell: 1983), 1-41, 113-45. 

104 The friars’ rhetoric regarding penance and salvation was influenced by the commer- 
cial activities of the merchant class increasingly dominating urban society, of whom 
they wanted to attract the patronage —- they helped legitimise mercantile activity and 
the accumulation of capital, as long as the money earnt was used piously to gain sal- 
vation: Barbara H. Rosenwein and L.K. Little, "Social Meaning in the Monastic and 
Mendicant Spiritualities,’ Past and Present 63 (1974), 4-32, at 20-32; and Taryn ELL. 
Chubb and Emily Kelley, “Mendicants and Merchants in the Medieval Mediterranean: An 
Introduction," in Mendicants and Merchants in the Medieval Mediterranean, eds. Taryn 
E.L. Chubb and Emily Kelley (Leiden and Boston: 2012), 149—73. 

105 See Burton and Stóber, "The Dominicans in Wales”, 166—170, on textual and material evi- 
dence for bequests and burials in Welsh friaries. 
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pray for their souls after they died. Together with the need to accommodate 
growing numbers of people in the nave, this led to the first additions to the 
church space. 

Two distinct architectural models appear to have developed in England 
and Wales, only one of which can be found in Ireland. We saw that the church 
built on the second site of the Oxford friars was the first known example of a 
double-aisled nave. The large scale of the building and its design was emulated 
in the 14th-century construction or enlargement of a number of Dominican 
churches, namely in London (second site), Norwich (Figure 3.10), Newcastle, 
Bristol, Gloucester, Cardiff, Ipswich, and Yarmouth. 

The double-aisled nave was also adopted by the three other main male 
mendicant orders in England and Wales, becoming the most common nave 
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FIGURE 3.10 Ground plan of Norwich Blackfriars 
SOURCE: © SUSAN RIPPER, IN O'SULLIVAN, IN THE COMPANY OF THE 
PREACHERS, 261 
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layout overall, while in Ireland it was never adopted, as far as is known to 
date. The other most common structural development, which occurred in 
both Britain and Ireland, was the addition of a single aisle to the nave, always 
on the side opposite to the cloister. In many cases in Ireland, but very few in 
England and Wales, a structure was subsequently added to the aisle, a chapel 
that has commonly and somewhat erroneously been dubbed a “transept”.!07 
In England the few examples of this arrangement all date to the later de- 
cades of the 13th century or the 14th century.!08 The Franciscan church in 
Oxford is the first known example, dating to before 1270, of a north aisle and 
a north "transept"!?? In Ireland we are missing some important data with 
regards to the chronology of these developments. A number of friaries in the 
country's most important cities, Dublin, Drogheda, and Limerick, where they 
are likely to have appeared first, are gone and have never been excavated. In 
Cork, while the excavation of parts of the church suggests that in the first 
phase of its construction a south chapel might have existed, the structure 
was seemingly later abandoned and a lateral aisle added instead.!!? Early ex- 
amples of the addition of a lateral aisle also exist in Waterford, in both the 
Dominican and Franciscan churches, while the earliest standing example of 
an aisle and chapel is in Cashel friary." It was dated to c.1270 on architectural 
grounds, and is very similar to the first phase of the Oxford Franciscan addi- 
tions (Figure 3.11). 

At present, however, it is difficult to say whether this development took 
place in England or Ireland first, or independently. If there was transfer, it is 
likely to have occurred through the networks of people — and ideas - circu- 
lating across the province: that of the friars' patrons of course, but also of the 
friars themselves, travelling to their order's studia — including Oxford — and to 
provincial chapters. In 1289 the provincial chapter took place in Cashel; two 
years later, Kilmallock was established and an aisle and chapel similar to the 
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FIGURE 3.11 Ground plans of Cashel friary (left) and Oxford Greyfriars (right), showing the 
lateral aisle and chapel or ‘transept’ extending on one side of the church (to the 
south in Cashel, to the north in Oxford) 

SOURCE: CASHEL PLAN: © MONASTIC IRELAND; OXFORD PLAN: FROM T. G. 
HASSALL ET AL. 1989, 185 


Cashel church were built.!? Based on the metrological analysis and the study 
of the fabric and architectural details of the chapel, it might have been planned 
from the start, and built in the first quarter of the 14th century.!? Excavation in 
Trim also places the construction of the lateral aisle in the 14th century, while 
the south chapel has not been excavated yet. The Athenry register gives us a 
terminus ante quem for the construction of the north chapel, dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, and reveals it was funded by two benefactors (Figure 3.12)."4 Em- 
ulation between the Dominicans and the Franciscans is likely to have played 
a part too, as suggested by the similarity of their churches in Waterford and in 
Kilkenny, and by the architectural likenesses between other Dominican and 
Franciscan structures built around the same time. 

The reason this structural arrangement became more widespread in Ire- 
land is probably because it was a solution adapted to the demographic and 
economic context of medieval Ireland, where not many could afford to estab- 
lish and support a private chapel. As seen in Athenry, the cost of construction 
of these structures could be borne by several benefactors and could, along 
with the aisle, contain one or more chantry chapels and altars. As chapels 
at the east end of the nave became the norm across Ireland, even when ongo- 
ing patronage led to the need for larger spaces to accommodate more burials, 
altars, and chapels, this was done as part of the chapel-transept; an exam- 
ple of this is found in Kilkenny, where the large dimensions of the structure 
in comparison to the nave is reminiscent of the construction and extension 


112 An inquisition into a dispute between the Kilmallock friars and the bishop of Limerick 
about the foundation also took place in Cashel, in 1291: CD1, vol. 3, 439-40; see also Lafaye, 
“Kilmallock,” 79. 
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114 Coleman, “Regestum Monasterii,” 213. 
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FIGURE 3.12 Similarity between the north (above) and west (below) windows of the north 
chapels in Castledermot Franciscan friary (left) and Athenry Dominican friary 
(right) (early 14th century) 
SOURCE: CASTLEDERMOT: PUBLIC DOMAIN; ATHENRY: © MONASTIC IRELAND 


of what became known as the “north nave” in the Oxford Franciscan church 
(Figure 3.13).!!6 

Later on, a further evolution of form saw Dominican churches estab- 
lished in the late 14th and 15th century - in non-urban environments — 
abandon the aisle and adopt a unique chapel projecting off the east end of 
the nave, as in Aghaboe, Tulsk, Cloonshanville, Burrishoole, Portumna, and 


116 InIrelandthe chapel at the East of the nave became an integral part of the design of many 
new mendicant churches, and is now strongly associated with Irish mendicant architec- 
ture, notwithstanding the architectural corpus of the Augustinian and Carmelite orders, 
where more variety is evident; in the Franciscan order, however, aisles and chapels were 
widespread: see Canice Mooney, “Franciscan Architecture in Pre-Reformation Ireland 
(Part ID" The Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland 86 (1956), 125-69, at 
158-63. 
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FIGURE 3.13 Ground plans of Oxford Greyfriars (left) and Kilkenny Dominican friary (right), 
showing the large extensions built respectively to the north and to the south of 
the churches 
SOURCE: OXFORD: FROM T. G. HASSALL ET AL. 1989, P. 183; KILKENNY: © 
MONASTIC IRELAND 
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FIGURE 3.14. Ground plans of Burrishoole friary, Co. Mayo (left), and Aghaboe friary, Co. Laois 
(right), showing the chapels extending to the south of the church nave 
SOURCE: © MONASTIC IRELAND 


Ballindoon (Figure 3.14). It represents a further adaptation of the model 
to more modest conditions, while also marking the ongoing pastoral and 
spiritual role of the friars among local communities, even outside of urban 
spaces. 
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Unsurprisingly, English sources are also more abundant about the dedica- 
tion of these chapels and altars accommodated in lateral aisles and dedicated 
structures, and about the benefactors associated with them — not only indi- 
viduals and families, but also confraternities formed by groups of lay people, 
such as professional associations. In London (second site), there were altars 
to the Virgin Mary and Michael the Archangel, and chapels dedicated to St 
John the Baptist and St Anne, as well as a pardon chapel.!? In Norwich an altar 
dedicated to St Barbara was incorporated in a chantry chapel at the east end 
of the north aisle, one to the Virgin Mary was at the end of the south aisle, and 
an altar of the Holy Cross was under the rood.!? The dissolution survey of the 
Salisbury Dominican church lists eleven altars;!? other dedications included 
St James (Carlisle) and St Peter Martyr (Exeter and Pontefract).!2° In Athenry, 
Wyllyn Wallys, who completed the north chapel dedicated to the blessed Vir- 
gin, was buried there with his wife and sons in a stone tomb. Several members 
of the Lynches, a powerful family of Galway merchants, were buried in a stone 
tomb beneath the altar of St Dominic; there was also a chapel dedicated to St 
Catherine of Alexandria and St Catherine of Siena, and an altar to St Peter Mar- 
tyr.?! While mendicant churches have often been described as large “preach- 
ing halls’, an impression reinforced by the bare interiors of surviving churches 
in Ireland, the reality was very different. Rather than open spaces, the nave 
and aisles and “transepts” would have been divided up by screens, their floors 
covered by burial slabs and burial monuments inserted within their plastered 
and painted walls; the image of the crucifix, the rood, hung from the arches of 
the bell tower or the screen opening onto the walking place and the chancel 
beyond, while the Athenry register and the dissolution surveys also describe 
the statues and the sculpted and painted images placed around the rood or al- 
tars.!22 While only the wealthiest could afford a burial within the friars’ church- 
es and make donations securing the friars’ prayers, such devotional images 
were of benefit to any visitor to the church, regardless of their background and 
status. Along with the friars’ Salve Regina procession and powerful sermons, 
they contributed to the strong spiritual and emotional connection the order 
formed with the laity and their significant impact on medieval society. 
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It is undeniable that there were processes of exchange, circulation, and trans- 
fer at play between the Dominican friaries in England, Wales and Ireland, 
through various political, economic, and religious networks. They manifest- 
ed in the patronage the friars received across the English Province, and in the 
construction and development of the friars’ precincts, churches, and domestic 
buildings. There are many additional aspects that we were not able to tackle 
in this chapter, not least the Scottish foundations, which would help to com- 
plete the picture of Dominican settlement and architecture in the English 
Province. A more thorough investigation of networks of patronage across En- 
gland, Wales, Ireland, and Scotland, and of the movements of the friars them- 
selves to study at the order’s studia provincialia or generalia or attend chapters, 
would lead to more detailed answers regarding the processes of inspiration 
and influence at play, especially regarding more specific architectural details, 
such as cloister arcades or window tracery, for example. However, the evidence 
compiled and compared in this chapter does suggest that mendicant settle- 
ment and architecture in Ireland was not merely derivative of what was taking 
place across the Irish Sea. Of course, patrons and their connections to England 
played a part. The decorative programme deployed in the Kilmallock Domin- 
ican church, and in particular its south chapel, suggests it was the work of a 
sculptor or a group of sculptors trained in England;!?3 David Wyder's wife Jo- 
anna imported a sculpted tomb “from over the sea" for her husband's burial in 
the Athenry Dominican church; the window tracery in Kilkenny’s large south 
chapel is stylistically similar to the tracery in Norwich's 14th-century nave as it 
stood in the 17th century (Figure 3.15). 

But what must also be kept in mind is the friars' own identity as mendicants 
and what this meant, from the foundation and installation of a new communi- 
ty to the construction of its church. In the English Province, as elsewhere, the 
friars adapted to local circumstances, and in Ireland, this meant choosing to 
settle outside of the urban landscapes the friars had favoured. It also shaped 
the architectural and structural development of their friaries, which on aver- 
age were smaller than their English and Welsh counterparts. This is evident in 
the widespread addition of single lateral aisles and chapels in Ireland, while 
the double-aisled nave common in England and Wales was never adopted. 
While we cannot say for certain where the former first appeared, it is as likely 
to have been a development organic to Ireland that influenced the - relatively 


123 Arlene Hogan, Kilmallock Dominican Priory: An Architectural Perspective, 1291-1991 
(Kilmallock: 1991), 39-40; Lafaye, “Kilmallock,” 79. 
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FIGURE 3.15 South window of Kilkenny south chapel/transept and south elevation of Norwich 
Blackfriars church in the 17th century 
SOURCE: PUBLIC DOMAIN 


rare — occurrence of the arrangement in England and Wales, as the other way 
around. After all, the circulation of men, and therefore ideas, went both ways. 
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CHAPTER 4 
The Dominicans in Scotland, 1230-1560 


Richard Oram 


"In this year [1230], the Jacobine friars ... enter Scotland for the first time.”! 
This laconic entry in the Cistercian chronicle compiled at Melrose Abbey re- 
cords the first step in a process that saw the eventual establishment of six- 
teen Dominican convents within Scotland and, in the later 15th century, their 
constitution as a separate province of the order. That brief statement in the 
Melrose Chronicle apart, the circumstances of their introduction, the nature 
of their reception, and the processes by which they fixed their presence in the 
main urban centres of the kingdom, remain shrouded in obscurity. Indeed, 
the growth of the Dominican presence in Scotland in the half-century after 
1230, its organisation and leadership, and the sources of the patronage nec- 
essary to sustain the communities, can be glimpsed only sketchily in the frag- 
mentary historical sources. Few of the surviving materials were generated by 
the Dominicans themselves and many do not have the friars as their primary 
focus or purpose. Loss of record evidence remains a critical impediment in 
any wider exploration of the development of the order in Scotland down to 
the middle of the 15th century, with little surviving from most houses to cast 
any light on the internal operation of the network of Dominican convents or 
the part which the friars played in the wider spiritual and intellectual life of 
the nation. It is only in the closing decades of the 15th century, perhaps stim- 
ulated by the creation of a separate Dominican province, that the volume of 
surviving records increases in some quarters and is maintained down to the 
eve of the Scottish Reformation in 1560. Yet, despite the poverty of Dominican- 
generated sources, the surviving record is sufficient to demonstrate the prom- 
inent place held by the order within the spiritual life of the kingdom across 
the 330 years of their functioning presence in pre-Reformation Scotland. This 
present study explores three themes that illustrate that position: patterns of 
foundation and endowment; the Dominicans’ relationship with the kings of 
Scots; and the role of the order in pre-Reformation Church reform and the 
countering of heresy. 


1 Alan Orr Anderson and Marjorie Ogilvie Anderson (eds.), The Chronicle of Melrose (facsimile 
edition, London: 1936), 80, under year mccxxx. 
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It is symptomatic of the wider state of the primary records for the Domin- 
icans in Scotland that research into the early history of the order in the me- 
dieval kingdom has been bedevilled by the legacy of charter forgery and spu- 
rious histories concocted in the post-Reformation period. What little we do 
know is best summarised by Walter Bower (1385-1449), the Augustinian abbot 
of Inchcolm and compiler of the compendious Scotichronicon in the second 
quarter of the 15th century. He wrote that their introduction was achieved by 
King Alexander 11 (1. 1214-49), who held them “in great respect [and] helped 
them as their patron and special agent, assigning places to stay, furnishing 
and founding them." The Scottish church historian John Spottiswoode (1667— 
1728), however, attributed their introduction to Bishop William Malveisin of St 
Andrews (1202-38). His authority for this claim is unknown but the fact that 
the majority of the order's houses that are known to have existed by the 1240s 
lay in his diocese lends some small support to the suggestion that the initiative 
was his. A well-travelled diplomat who would have witnessed at first hand the 
impact of the Friars Preachers in England and on the Continent, Malveisin was 
well placed to facilitate their reception into Scotland and to have secured the 
support of King Alexander for their evangelical work.* He was in France for a 
time in the late-1210s when Scotland was under interdict following Alexander's 
intervention in the First Barons' War in England and then returned there on 
missions in the 1220s and 1230s; he may well have been familiar with the con- 
vent on the Rue St-Jacques in Paris (from which the appellation "Jacobine" de- 
rived). There is, however, no certain evidence for his role in the process and it 
is perhaps significant that no Dominican convent was founded at his episcopal 
see before the middle of the 15th century and none of the 13th-century houses 
attributed their establishment to that bishop.? Instead, the role of "founder", 
meaning presumably the benefactor who provided them with the site upon 


2 Walter Bower, Scotichronicon, ed. D.E.R. Watt and others, vol. 5 (Aberdeen: 1990), 145. 

3 John Spottiswoode, An Account of all the Religious Houses that Were in Scotland at the Time 
of the Reformation, printed in Robert Keith, An Historical Catalogue of the Scottish Bishops 
(Edinburgh: 1824), 383—480, at 441. More recent commentators fudge the issue, assigning the 
arrival of the Dominicans to the joint efforts of king and bishop: see, for example, Michael 
Brown, The Wars of Scotland 1214-1371 (Edinburgh: 2004), 121. 

4 In this regard, Malveisin perhaps played a similar role to that of Peter des Roches, bishop 
of Winchester, who was a key initial patron of the order in England and perhaps helped to 
secure the support of King Henry 111 for the Dominicans, which accelerated their spread 
through that kingdom: see Jens Róhrkasten, “Dominicans in England and their Relations 
with the Crown" in this volume. 

5 Malveisin, on equally slender grounds, has also been identified as the initial patron and/or 
introducer of the Valliscaulian order of monks into Scotland in the same year as the Domin- 
icans; S.R. MacPhail, History of the Religious House of Pluscardyn (Edinburgh: 1881), 62—63. 
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which their convent was erected, was assigned to Alexander 11 at eight of the 
nine communities apparently established in Scotland by 1250.9 From the out- 
set of their presence in Scotland, therefore, the order benefited from a strong 
bond with the Crown, a relationship that despite periods of looseness was 
maintained until the Reformation. 

Mendicant tradition seems to have appealed very much to Alexander 11's 
personal piety and devotional tastes." His commitment to the Cistercians and 
Valliscaulians as well as the Dominicans seems to point to a preference for 
austere and spiritually effective forms of organised religion. As the scale of his 
patronage to those two monastic orders demonstrates, he could indulge in ex- 
travagant displays of religiosity and it is unlikely that any cost-benefit analy- 
sis swayed Alexander in his decision to support the Dominicans. Indeed, the 
strongly pro anima purpose of much of his religious patronage points to a cal- 
culated choice based on the rapidly spreading reputation of the Friars Preach- 
ers for superior effectiveness, as proselytisers, confessors and intercessors. Un- 
like the enclosed monastic orders, whose communities were generally hidden 
behind precinct walls and located at a remove from centres of population, the 
Dominicans were an urban-based and publicly visible order. Their perceived 
impact on the spiritual welfare of the populations amidst whom they were 
based won them the support of lay and ecclesiastical patrons from monarchs 
down to members of the emerging urban elites. Although there is no medi- 
eval Scottish record of large crowds of townsfolk gathering to hear Domini- 
can preaching, such as were reported in England and France, it is likely such 
scenes occurred similarly in Scotland; for would-be patrons, driven by a desire 
to support good works, a simple measure of the benefit of their support for 
the new order would have been the numbers who came to hear their sermons. 
Once Alexander had given the Dominicans his 'seal of approval, their success 
in attracting further patronage from the new urban elites and old, established 
nobility of the kingdom was guaranteed. 

Insufficient record evidence survives to allow us with any absolute certainty 
to identify which convent was the first to be established in the kingdom. Tra- 
dition ascribes that role to Berwick, apparently straightforwardly on the basis 


6 The houses were those at Aberdeen, Ayr, Berwick, Edinburgh, Elgin, Inverness, Perth, and 
Stirling: Ian B. Cowan and David E. Easson, Medieval Religious Houses in Scotland, 2nd edition 
(London: 1976), 116-19, 121. For Henry 111’s similar role in England, see Róhrkasten, “Domini- 
cans in England’, in this volume. 

7 For discussion of the king's engagement with the religious orders in his kingdom and his 
personal faith, see Richard D. Oram, Alexander II, King of Scots 1214-1249 (Edinburgh: 2012), 
213-23. 
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that it was the first Scottish burgh encountered by any travellers arriving on 
foot via the east coast route from England.? Berwick is likely to have been one 
of the earliest Dominican houses on account not least of the wealth of the 
merchant community there, its ability to sustain a mendicant convent, and the 
international connections of what was then Scotland’s premier trading-port. 
Its foundation is attributed to Alexander in one later 15th-century chronicle- 
compendium and his personal support for the convent is attested in exchequer 
records of payments made to the brethren there by his gift.? The earliest sur- 
viving reference to its functional existence, however, dates from March 1241.0 
A strong alternative case can be made for Perth as the primary location, where 
the Dominicans were given a prominent site outside the northern boundary 
of the burgh on land formerly attached to the recently abandoned royal cas- 
tle. This act was said to have taken place in 1231, but the conventual church 
was dedicated only on 13 May 1240 and the first surviving grant to the Perth 
Dominicans dates from as late as 31 October 1241." A similarly early date has 
been advanced for the convent at Elgin in Moray, ranging from 1233 to 1235 in 
the main post-Reformation records.’ It is unlikely that a convent would have 
been established at this northern burgh before the Dominicans had secured 
their presence in the larger and wealthier burghs of east-central Scotland, but 
as the locus for much of Alexander's religious patronage following his elim- 
ination of the last dynastic challenger to his kingship, the possibility cannot 
be discounted entirely. It was close to Elgin that he founded the Valliscaulian 
priory of Pluscarden and he was a generous patron of the new cathedral of the 
diocese of Moray that had been relocated to a site adjacent to the burgh in the 


8 William Moir Bryce, The Black Friars of Edinburgh (Edinburgh: 1911), 14. 

9 W.B. Turnbull (ed.), Extracta e Variis Cronicis Scotiae (Edinburgh: 1842), 249; John Stuart 
(ed.), The Exchequer Rolls of Scotland, vol. 1 (Edinburgh: 1878), 208. 

10 Joseph Bain (ed.), Calendar of Documents Relating to Scotland, vol. 1 (Edinburgh: 1881), 277. 

11 Robert Milne (ed.), The Blackfriars of Perth: The Chartulary and Papers of Their House 
(Edinburgh: 1893), xvii-xviii, no. 1. The king's gift of a “piece of wax” to the Friars Preachers 
of Perth annually from his ferme from the burgh is simply the earliest surviving record of 
the community after the notice of the dedication of their church and was clearly made 
to an established community. The dedication was recorded in a list of churches conse- 
crated by Bishop David de Bernham (1239-53), successor to William Malveisin, appended 
to the pontifical offices of St Andrews, which set out the offices for the consecration of 
churches, altars, cemeteries, and crosses. The list is printed in Alan Orr Anderson (ed.), 
Early Sources of Scottish History AD 500 to 1286, 2 vols. (Edinburgh: 1922), vol. 2, 520-26, 
at 520. 

12 Spottiswoode, Religious Houses, 444; MS Collections of Father Marianus Brockie, Scottish 
Catholic Archives, Special Collections, Aberdeen University Library, 1196; William 
Cramond (ed.), The Records of Elgin, vol. 1 (Aberdeen: 1903), 8. 
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1220s. Likewise, 1233 is the date proposed for Alexander's foundation of Stir- 
ling Blackfriars,? but the purportedly earliest charter material relating to that 
house is demonstrably spurious.!* Edinburgh, too, is a possible contender for 
the site of a pioneering Dominican convent. An undated charter records the 
gift to the brethren of a site on a valuable portion of royal property outside the 
burgh on its south side, which various sources speculate might have occurred 
as early as 1230.5 No surviving documents relating to Edinburgh Blackfriars, 
however, can be dated earlier than 1242.!6 Similar uncertainty pertains in re- 
spect of the convents at Aberdeen, Ayr, and Inverness, but in all three cases 
Alexander was linked directly with their foundation, either as ‘founder’ or as a 
significant early benefactor, and all appear to have been operative by the early 
12408.!” The addition of Glasgow Blackfriars, said to have been founded by the 
bishop and chapter of Glasgow and certainly significantly advanced by 10 July 
1246 when a bull offering indulgences to all who assisted in building operations 
was issued,!8 completes the tally of houses of the order founded by the time of 
Alexander’s death in June 1249. 

This rapid spread of the order in Scotland — nine new communities in a 
little over a decade — can on one level simply be regarded as a local manifes- 
tation of the remarkable efflorescence of the Dominicans throughout Latin 
Christendom in the first twenty years of their papally-authorised existence. 
On another, however, it points to the intimate association between the king, 
his inner circle of family and councillors, and the initial Dominican mission 
that arrived in Scotland in 1230.19 Linked personally with the foundation of 
eight of the communities, Alexander was clearly the lynchpin in this success. 


13 Turnbull (ed.), Extracta e Variis Cronicis Scotiae, 249; Spottiswoode, Religious Houses, 444. 

14 MS Brockie, 1179; Cowan and Easson, Medieval Religious Houses, 121. 

15 David Laing (ed.), Registrum Cartarum Ecclesie Sancti Egidii de Edinburgh (Edinburgh: 
1859), no.79; Spottiswoode, Religious Houses, 441; Bryce, The Black Friars of Edinburgh, 16. 

16 Cowan and Easson, Medieval Religious Houses, 18. 

17 Turnbull (ed.), Extracta e Variis Cronicis Scotiae, 249; Robert William Cochran-Patrick 
(ed.), Charters of the Friars Preachers of Ayr (Edinburgh: 1881), noa. 

18 Turnbull (ed.), Extracta e Variis Cronicis Scotiae, 249; Joseph Robertson (ed.), Munimenta 
Fratrum Predicatorum de Glasgu, in Liber Collegii Nostre Domine. Registrum Ecclesie B.V. 
Marie et S. Anne infra muros civitatis Glasguensis MDXLIX. Accedunt Munimenta Fratrum 
Predicatorum de Glasgu. Domus Dominicane apud Glasguenses carte que supersunt 
MCCXLIV-MDLIX (Glasgow: 1846), 145-231, at 148-49 (no. 2). The bishop in question, 
William de Bondington (1233-58), was Alexander 11’s chancellor. 

19  Theimportance of the Dominicans' relationship with the crown for their initial endow- 
ments, subsequent consolidation and continued spread is likewise evident in England, 
as explored by Jens Róhrkasten, “Dominicans in England’, in this volume. The close royal 
associations of the Dominicans in Wales and the location of three of their five Welsh 
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His significance is further underscored by the fact that the founder of Glasgow 
Blackfriars was his chancellor, William de Bondington, bishop of Glasgow from 
1233 to 1258,2? while at a tenth house, Montrose, whose foundation date can 
be fixed with no greater certainty than to between 1230 and 1275, the founder 
was apparently Alexander's son-in-law and principal councillor as justiciar of 
Scotia, Alan Durward (fl. 1228—75).?! The royal household link seems on this 
basis to be incontrovertible. But it is unlikely that these powerful men were 
simply moved by an inchoate urge to express their support for the Dominicans 
and we should probably look to the order for an influential figure who perhaps 
helped to secure Alexander's active support at the outset of the mission to 
Scotland. 

Only one name emerges from the obscurity of the earliest days of the order 
in Scotland as a possible apical figure in the mission; Clement (fl. 1228-58), 
the first Dominican to become a bishop in Britain and Ireland. The outline of 
Clement's early career has been established through the research of Donald 
Watt and Archie Duncan, who identified him as a university-educated schol- 
ar and linguist of high reputation within the order and in the international 
scholarly community.?? It has long been claimed that he was of Scottish birth, 
based largely on the unreliable witness of the Analecta Ordinis Fratrum Prae- 
dicatorum, but other evidence supports this view.?? Educated possibly at both 
Oxford and Paris, it may have been in the latter city that he entered the order 
in the 1220s and from where he returned to Scotland. Although most modern 
commentators identify him as the probable head of the Scottish mission,?^ no 
medieval source accords him that honour. Clement, however, from his later 
standing with the king, was evidently prominent within the mission and clear- 
ly made a deep impression on Alexander from the outset. Indeed, so positive 
was that impression that when the deeply troubled bishopric of Dunblane 


communities in urban centres with strong English royal connections is discussed by Janet 
Burton and Karen Stóber, “The Dominicans in Wales" in this volume. 

20 For an outline of Bondington's career in Alexander's service, see Oram, Alexander 11, 
211-12. 

21 Turnbull (ed.), Extracta e Variis Cronicis Scotiae, 249. For Montrose Blackfriars, see Cowan 
and Easson, Medieval Religious Houses, 119. 

22 Donald E.R. Watt, A Biographical Dictionary of Scottish Graduates to AD 1410 (Oxford: 1977), 
99-102; A.A.M. Duncan, “Clement (d. 1258)" Oxford Dictionary of National Biography 
(Oxford: 2004), https://doi.org/10.1093/ref:odnb/50018 [last accessed 23 May 2019]. 

23 James Hutchison Cockburn, The Medieval Bishops of Dunblane and Their Church 
(Edinburgh: 1959), 43, 63 n. 3. 

24 See, for example, Bryce, The Black Friars of Edinburgh, 14-15; Marinell Ash, “The Church in 
the Reign of Alexander III," in Scotland in the Reign of Alexander III, ed. Norman H. Reid 
(Edinburgh: 1990), 31-52, at 35. 
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fell vacant in 1230 and languished without a pastor for over three years, it was 
Clement who was identified in 1233 as the man best-suited to rescue it from its 
manifold woes.?5 No evidence survives for any direct involvement of the king 
in securing Clement's election, which ultimately arose from the actions of the 
bishops of St Andrews, Dunkeld, and Brechin as papal mandatories charged 
with investigating the condition of the see of Dunblane and implementing 
remedies, but the subsequent closeness between Alexander and Clement hints 
at an early and deep personal relationship.?6 Perhaps significantly in light of 
his otherwise unsubstantiated role in the introduction of the order to Scot- 
land, it was Bishop William Malveisin who consecrated Clement as bishop. For 
sixteen years after his consecration he was immersed in the business of salvag- 
ing the finances of his own diocese and then managing the organisation of the 
relatively new and similarly impoverished diocese of Argyll. Throughout that 
period, there is no evidence for any continued involvement in the affairs of his 
old order, but it is unlikely that he failed to use his closeness to Alexander 11 to 
advance Dominican interests until the king's death in 1249. This alignment of 
Crown and order remained of vital importance to the Dominicans for the next 
three hundred years. 

After the initial phase of rapid expansion and the deaths of both Alexan- 
der 11 and Bishop Clement, the spread of Dominican houses within Scotland 
slowed dramatically. Although King Alexander 111 (r. 1249-86) continued his 
father's support and confirmed his endowments, his personal devotion in- 
clined more to the Franciscans.?? In some ways, the second half of the 13th 
century was the ‘Franciscan Era’ in Scotland after the earlier successes of the 
Dominicans. That, however, does not mean that new Dominican foundations 
and further endowments ceased entirely. A house at Wigtown in Galloway was 
apparently instituted around 1267 by Dervorguilla, lady of Galloway (ca.1210- 
go), and was certainly in existence before her death in January 1290.78 One new 
14th-century foundation was at Cupar in Fife, where in 1348 Duncan, earl of 
Fife (1289-1353), petitioned the pope for permission to establish a convent.?9 
Never a substantial establishment, it struggled until 1518-19 when its few en- 
dowments were reassigned to the nearby St Andrews convent, which was then 
undergoing significant expansion (see below, pp. 128-130), and the remaining 


25 . Anderons and Anderson (eds.), The Chronicle of Melrose, 82, under year mccxxxiii. 

26 Augustinus Theiner (ed.), Vetera Monumenta Hibernorum et Scotorum Historiam 
Illustrantia (Rome: 1864), 35. 

27 Ash, “The Church in the Reign of Alexander 111,” 35. 

28 Cowan and Fasson, Medieval Religious Houses, 121. 

29 CPP, vol. 1 (London: 1896), 144. 
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friars removed to there.?° These exceptions apart, the later 13th century saw 
consolidation rather than expansion, with the established houses attracting 
further endowment from the Crown, from within their local burgh commu- 
nities and from leading members of the regional nobility, but fresh gift-giving 
appears to have declined. Surviving charters suggest that Perth Blackfriars at- 
tracted most of Alexander I11’s patronage, which seems to suggest that it was 
regarded as the order's premier house at this date. This might also be reflect- 
ed in the role that it already seems to have held from around this period as 
the locus for great gatherings of state. This role is exemplified by the gather- 
ing there in July 1266 for the confirmation of the Scoto-Norwegian Treaty of 
Perth.?! Alexander granted them the king's garden in Perth (another part of the 
abandoned royal castle site), the right to have a water conduit to their build- 
ings from the burgh's mill pond, and exemption from payment of multures on 
fifteen chalders of grain milled in the king's mill,?? significant enough grants 
on their own but on a much reduced scale from the initial endowment made 
by Alexander 11. Larger individual gifts, mainly in the form of annual rents, 
may have been made by Alexander 111 to the friaries in Aberdeen and Berwick, 
but at Elgin his gifts took the form of annual allowances of grain, while for 
Ayr he simply arranged a property exchange to enable the enlargement of the 
convent's cemetery.?? 

The quarter century after Alexander 111’s death presents something of a 
hiatus in the order's development, reflecting the wider national crisis of the 
first phase of the Wars of Independence. As part of his efforts to secure king- 
ship, King Robert 1 (r. 1306-29), first king of the new Bruce dynasty, projected 
himself actively as the patron and protector of the Church in Scotland and, 
once he had restored stability to the kingdom's heartlands, he resumed the 
by-then traditional role of patron. The Dominicans were beneficiaries of this 
need to emphasise and reinforce the legitimation of the Bruce kingship. It was 
as heir to Alexander 111 that Robert was presented in the instructions to the 


30 Cowan and Fasson, Medieval Religious Houses, 117. The Scottish provincial had proposed 
the closure of the Cupar house and the transfer of its two remaining friars to St Andrews 
in November 1517, a proposition approved in 1518 by the Dominican general chapter. The 
closure and transfer were completed before 4 October 1519, when a royal charter con- 
firmed the act of incorporation into the St Andrews house that had been approved at the 
provincial chapter in Edinburgh six days earlier. 

31 ThomasThomson (ed.), The Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, vol.1 (Edinburgh:1814), 420. 

32 Milne (ed.), The Blackfriars of Perth, no. v. This garden was the property later referred 
to as the ‘Gylt Herbar’. Cynthia J. Neville and Grant G. Simpson (eds.), Regesta Regum 
Scottorum, vol. 43: The Acts of Alexander III (Edinburgh: 2012), no. 239 (hereafter RRs, 4.1). 

33 RRS, 44, NOS. 154, 323, 329 and page 234. 
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chamberlain to resume annual payments to the convent in Berwick following 
the town’s recapture from the English by the Scots in 1318.34 Early beneficiaries 
were the Elgin and Inverness convents, the former endowed in 1313 with rev- 
enue from the royal thanage of Aberchirder, the latter from the burgh fermes, 
both awards possibly to pay for masses for the souls of those who had perished 
during the king’s recent military campaigns through the Great Glen and Moray 
lowlands.?5 Glasgow, not a royal foundation, also received endowments from 
Robert in 1315.36 At Edinburgh, the friary received confirmation in 1325 of the 
annual payment of five merks from the mill of Liberton toward maintenance 
of their buildings.?? Towards the end of his life, Robert 1 also made a number 
of new gifts to the order. Ayr, probably on account of a visit there from the king 
during his pilgrimage to Whithorn in 1329, received a grant of an annual pay- 
ment from the burgh ferme and exemption from payment of multures.?8 As 
with Alexander 111, however, it was the Perth convent that benefited most from 
Robert's patronage, receiving seven royal grants and confirmations between 
1316 and 1323.?? It is difficult to avoid viewing this volume of royal interest in 
the convent as arising from anything other than the unique role which it held 
in the politicallife of the kingdom as the place where Church and Crown were 
most frequently juxtaposed and combined. 

Records of renewed royal endowment, however, are only part of the picture 
in the reinvigoration of the bond between the Dominicans and monarchy in 
the 14th century. It is clear that the friars enjoyed a very close relationship 
with the royal house and, indeed, were present within the household itself. In 
the early 1330s, before the exile of the boy King David 11 (r. 1329-71), Domini- 
cans were part of the close household that gathered around him in Scotland 
and appear to have been involved heavily in his spiritual education as well as 
his formal learning of letters.^? This early forging of a personal bond with the 
order perhaps explains why it was to the Dominican general chapter at Milan 
that around 1340 David sent money to pay for masses to be said for his soul 
rather than to any other order.*! Throughout this time and continuing after 


34 . A.A.M.Duncan (ed.), Regesta RegumScottorum, vol. 5: The Acts of Robert I (Edinburgh:1988), 
no. 545 (hereafter RRS, 5). 

35 Ibid, nos. 35, 36. 

36 Ibid. no. 61. 

37  JohnMaitland Thomson (ed.), Registrum Magni Sigilli Regum Scotorum, vol.1 (Edinburgh: 
1882), appendix 1, no. 23 (hereafter RMS, 1). 

38 RRS,5, nos. 364, 368. 

39 lbid. nos. 91, 173, 207, 217, 227-29. 

40 Michael A. Penman, David II, 1329-71 (East Linton: 2004), 39. 

41 Penman, David II, 79. ACG, vol. 2, 265 (1340). 
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his return to Scotland in 1342, the king had a Dominican friar as his personal 
confessor, Walter Blantyre, who later became one of the intermediaries be- 
tween the captive David in England and his lieutenant Robert the Steward 
(1316-90) in Scotland.^? From around 1355, Blantyre was succeeded by another 
Dominican and university graduate, Adam of Lanark (fl. 1355-78), who like his 
predecessor acted as David's envoy while in English captivity before in the late 
1350s becoming proctor for the king's chancellor, Patrick of Leuchars, bish- 
op of Brechin (1351-83), at the papal court in Avignon. A close confidant and 
councillor of David’s, he secured his reward in 1363 with his provision by the 
pope to the bishopric of Whithorn.^? But for all this personal attachment to 
the order, in terms of material support, David's greatest contribution was the 
establishment of an oratory of four Dominican friars within the church of St 
Monans in Fife.^^ 

Behind this slowing momentum in terms of new foundations and endow- 
ments can be seen a shift in patterns of elite religious patronage. This move- 
ment saw a switch, never total, of noble patronage from the Dominicans 
(and other mendicant orders) towards a new emphasis on colleges of secular 
priests as the 14th century progressed.^? The trend towards chantry endow- 
ments represented by such new collegiate foundations, however, also saw sig- 
nificant endowment of friaries with similar pro anima purposes, arising from 
high-status interments within them in the later 14th and 15th centuries. The 
following are illustrative examples of continuing noble patronage of the order 
in respect of mortuary endowments, some of which represented one-off acts 
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of especial significance while others were sustained across several generations 
and formed the basis of close patron-beneficiary relationships. The first ex- 
ample occurred at Ayr, where the social arriviste, Malcolm Fleming, 1st earl of 
Wigtown (d. ca.1358), was a generous patron of the Dominican convent, which 
lay close to one of the principal centres of his political influence in Carrick. 
Shortly before 1344 he paid for a new chapel dedicated to St Mary to be erected 
at the convent and endowed it on 6 July 1344 with six merks annually, to be 
paid from his own coffers.^9 He replaced this annual cash payment on 3 May 
1346 with an annual rent of 100 shillings from properties in King's Kyle and 
land outside the burgh.^? His building of the chapel and endowment pro ani- 
ma, for the souls of himself, parents, ancestors and successors, indicates that 
he probably intended to be buried there, creating a new dynastic mausoleum 
for his family following his entry into the top echelon of the Scottish nobility, 
emphasising symbolically their close association with the region. Malcolm, 
however, may have been the only Fleming earl to be buried there, as his grand- 
son and successor lost the lands and title, and died in obscurity. 

The second case dates from the same period and relates to long-term links 
between the Stewart family and Perth Blackfriars, which were forged following 
Robert the Steward's (the later King Robert 11, r. 1371-90) acquisition of the 
earldom of Atholl in 1342 and his progressive acquisition of properties in the 
burgh's hinterland.^? A personal tie was cemented when Elizabeth Mure (d. 
1355), Robert's first wife, was entombed in the friary church.?? It was not until 
December 1405, however, fifty years after her death and fifteen years into his 
reign, that her son King Robert 111 (r. 1390-1406) made a grant to the convent 
of the chapel of St Lawrence in the burgh and all income derived from it. This 
grant should be seen in the context of Robert 111’s attempts to reassert his au- 
thority in the district around Perth where his younger brother, Robert, duke 
of Albany (1340-1420), exercised significant political influence, rather than 
a belated commemoration of his mother.5? At the time of Elizabeth's death, 
the Stewarts had been simply one of several magnate families with import- 
ant local connections who were securing burial within the convent; by 1405, 
that fact provided a convenient vehicle through which Robert 111 could count- 
er his brother's stranglehold on power, using his mother's burial there as the 
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rationale for cultivation of a personal relationship with the politically influen- 
tial Dominican community. 

A third example of what could be styled politically symbolic burial was that 
at the Inverness Blackfriars in 1435 of Alexander Stewart, earl of Mar (ca.1375- 
1435), cousin of King James 1 (r. 1406-37), who had used his patronage and 
protection of the convent as an expression of his political power in a region 
where his authority was under challenge.*! Earl Alexander, like Malcolm Flem- 
ing, had intended to establish a dynastic mausoleum there, but his line ended 
with him. The final illustration is again from Perth, where another family, the 
Hays of Errol, cultivated a relationship with the friary that extended back into 
the 13th century. A charter of 1452 by William Hay, earl of Errol (1423-62), re- 
cording the burial of several of his ancestors at the Perth Blackfriars and for- 
malising arrangements for commemorative masses there,>* provides a power- 
ful example of how association with the Dominican community over several 
generations served to stress one noble family's powerful lineage and deep roots 
in the local community. But we must also be cautious about over-reading the 
‘political’ dimension of these acts. Fundamentally, every one of them reflected 
deep faith in the redemptive power of the mortuary services offered by the 
Dominicans and their effectiveness as intercessors through pro anima masses. 

It is the political functions of the Perth Blackfriars' convent, however, that 
come to the fore in the later 14th and 15th centuries. King Robert 11 and his 
heirs forged a new and closer relationship with that friary following the Stew- 
arts' elevation to the Scottish throne, through their inheritance and use of 
the royal lodgings attached to it. It is not known exactly when the kings of 
Scots began to develop the residential complex appended to the Perth Black- 
friars’ precinct that came to be known as the King’s House. It was certainly 
in existence by the middle of the 14th century and Alexander 111’s decision 
to host the Norwegian delegation there for the 1266 treaty confirmation sug- 
gests that some substantial residential provision already existed on the site, 
suitable for the reception of high-status foreign dignitaries. Royal apartments 
were developed at the abbeys of Holyrood, Dunfermline and Scone through 
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enlargement of the guest provision; a similar development may have been 
the case at Perth. It stood on parts of the land on the north side of the burgh 
connected with the former royal castle, which had been given by Alexander 
11 as the site for the Dominican friary. It was probably for this reason, plus the 
potential meeting-space afforded by the friary church, that the convent be- 
came a regular gathering place for Scottish parliaments and general councils 
from at least the 1350s. In January 1365, for example, thirty-five of the leading 
men of the kingdom gathered at Blackfriars for a general council, the record 
of a further council meeting there in July of the same year noting that the as- 
sembly had gathered in the convent's church.5? In 1370, the councillors gath- 
ered for judicial proceedings in the king’s hall “at the Friars” during the Perth 
parliament of that year,>* indicating that tribunals and panels of parliament 
were spilling out into the royal residential parts of the complex. It was at the 
doors of the church of the Blackfriars at Perth, moreover, that Alexander 
Stewart, earl of Buchan (ca.1343-1405), infamous as the “Wolf of Badenoch’, 
made his formal submission following his burning of the cathedral at Elgin 
in June 1390, before receiving absolution from his excommunication at the 
high altar of the church.5> His submission was made in front of his brother, 
King Robert 111, and what appears to have been the core of the king’s council, 
who were presumably gathered at Perth for a meeting in the King’s House 
and friary; the location of this very public act of humiliation was by no means 
serendipitous. 

It is James 1 with whom the royal residence in the Perth Blackfriars is most 
commonly associated, it being there that he was assassinated in February 1437. 
James held the majority of the parliaments of his reign at Perth Blackfriars and 
from the records of these assemblies we gain some graphic images of how the 
political community intruded upon the innermost religious workings of the 
convent. Walter Bower, an eyewitness of many of these meetings, described 
how in 1433 King James met an English delegation during the parliamentary 
session, seated in front of the high altar in the choir of the friary church.56 The 
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implication from this arrangement is that the choir-stalls were occupied by the 
principal members of the king's council.5” During full parliamentary sessions, 
therefore, the clerical community would have been unable to perform their 
regularly scheduled devotions in their church and must have found alternative 
venues for the celebration of Mass and other services at these times. 

While the closeness of the relationship between the king and the Perth 
Dominicans undoubtedly brought benefits to them and the order in Scotland 
more generally, it also brought costs in terms of its impact on the wider reli- 
gious life of the community. The 14th-century record hints at the presence of 
a substantial establishment distinct from the main conventual buildings but 
evidently within the same series of enclosures that formed the wider precinct. 
Household departments, such as the Wardrobe, overseen by the chamberlain, 
seem also to have been located within the King's House,58 and there are refer- 
ences also to storage facilities for coal and wine for the king's use. Collectively, 
these elements indicate that lay use of the precinct was significant and grow- 
ing. By the 1430s, it is clear that the King's House had become an even larger 
complex within the friars’ precinct,?? capable of accommodating a substantial 
household during the periods of royal residence and upon which King James 
and his wife Queen Joan (1404-45) spent considerably. In 1431, for example, 
payment was made for the carriage of glass from Dundee to Perth for the win- 
dows of the queen's chamber in the King's House,®° while accounts of James's 
assassination also reveal the presence of a place for playing “paume” or hand- 
ball tennis adjacent to the royal chamber-block.8! Although he appears to have 
lavished money on his and Queen Joan's personal quarters, there is little evi- 
dence that his patronage extended to the convent more generally. While there 
was a marked falling away of use of the King's House after 1437, it remained 
as a royal residence and as late as 1531 there was expenditure on building and 
maintenance work there.®? 
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Crown support for the Dominicans once again revived during the reign of 
King James 111 (r. 1460-88). Following his attainment of his majority, James 
began to display strong personal interest in the affairs of the order and in the 
1470s he worked closely with the Scottish vicar-general to secure the enlarge- 
ment of some lesser Dominican establishments into full convents (see below, 
p. 128). Some of his support for the order can be seen in a purely political light, 
particularly where it aligned with his wider views on the status of his kingdom 
and his kingship, reflected most clearly in his embracing of the philosophy of 
"fre impire" (free empire), i.e. Scotland's sovereignty and utter independence 
from external domination.9? In Church matters, this position was manifest in 
his assertion from 1469 onwards of control over election and provision to ben- 
efices within his kingdom, reinforced by parliamentary prohibition on seek- 
ing provision at the papal court.9^ Although James himself had not sought 
the elevation in 1472 of the bishopric of St Andrews to archiepiscopal status, 
once he had asserted his control over the new metropolitan see in 1474 he em- 
braced this symbolic spiritual manifestation of Scotland's fully independent 
identity. It is, then, surely no coincidence that it was around this time that 
James began to take a keen interest in the status of the Dominican commu- 
nity within his kingdom. For James, the anomalous position of the Scottish 
Dominicans as a vicariate within the English province was an affront to his 
philosophy of "fre impire" A legacy of the era of Anglo-Scottish peace during 
which the order had entered Scotland, it had never been resolved following 
the Wars of Independence (1296-1357).99 Although the Scottish Dominicans 
had acted as an independent grouping within the wider order since that time, 
their institutional status vis-à-vis the English Province had remained unad- 
dressed. James turned his diplomatic efforts on that problem in the late 1470s 
and secured the resolution which he sought in June 1481, when the general 
chapter at Rome acceded to his request that the Scottish vicariate should be 
elevated to the distinction of separate provincial status, finally formally inde- 
pendent of the English Province.®* While there were perhaps no immediately 
obvious consequences of this institutional change, the creation of a Scottish 
Province gave the men who held the office of provincial new authority to drive 
forward the processes of reform which were then underway within the order 
internationally. 
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Always mindful of the fragmentary state of the parchment record for most 
of the order’s Scottish houses, the surviving material seems to indicate that 
there was considerable revival of interest in the Dominicans amongst burgess 
and minor noble patrons from the later 1450s. At Edinburgh, the second half of 
the 15th century saw a steady flow of new endowments, mainly in the form of 
annual rents payable from properties in the burgh and more widely through- 
out Lothian.®” Although some substantial gifts came from the king and senior 
ecclesiastical figures, the bulk came from members of Edinburgh’s merchant- 
burgess elite and from knightly families from the burgh’s hinterland. Most were 
simply to support the good works of the friars, but several were for provision 
of lights at the principal altars in the friary church or even more specifically 
were pro anima endowments.® At Ayr, no less than eight such anniversary en- 
dowments were made between 1423 and 1515, underscoring the enduring pop- 
ularity of the order amongst local burgesses, despite conflict earlier in the 15th 
century over payments to the friars from burgh revenues.9? Such displays of lay 
faith in the order's reputation of care for the souls of the dead presents an im- 
portant counterbalance to the dominant view of their significance as preach- 
ers to the living."? This fresh wave of endowment meant that the order was in 
a relatively healthy financial condition across the new Scottish Province, with 
the position of the smaller and precariously endowed houses being actively 
addressed just as the religious status quo began to face mounting challenges 
across Europe.”! 

One key area where the order was seen as an essential provider of spiritual 
services was in the role from which their formal title derived; they were the Fri- 
ars Preachers. In a post-Reformation context in which the sermon was a cen- 
tral component of services to both Protestant and Roman Catholic traditions 
it is perhaps surprising that few clergy, certainly at a parish level, preached. 
It had been to address that deficiency and the risks therefore posed by radi- 
cal, heterodox ideas delivered to an otherwise uninformed laity by heretical 
preachers that the order had been established. In Scotland's towns, in common 
with the rest of Latin Europe, Dominican churches and preaching stations 
became the primary focus for lay folk who were seeking a closer relationship 
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with the Divine and a deeper comprehension of matters that can be labelled 
as spirituality, morality and soteriology. It was the effectiveness of Dominican 
preaching and the comfort that it gave to laymen in an age of profound social 
reconfiguration, political upheaval and socioeconomic and environmental dis- 
location that won the order much of its new patronage.” 

Further signs of renewed support for the reinvigorated Dominicans from the 
middle of the 15th century can be seen at St Andrews. Despite the role attribut- 
ed to Bishop William Malveisin in the introduction of the order to Scotland 
and suggestions of a failed convent there, there was apparently no Dominican 
house at St Andrews before the 1460s.7? It seems, however, to have been one 
of Malveisin's successors who finally established the house, Archbishop James 
Beaton (1521-39) referring in 1525 to himself and his predecessors as “first and 
principal foundatouris (founders)" of the convent there.”* What was first es- 
tablished seems only to have been a small oratory or hospice, served by Do- 
minicans, but by November 1464 it may have become a larger establishment 
headed by a prior.” The most likely candidate for this development is Bishop 
James Kennedy (1440—65), the founder of St Salvator's College within the Uni- 
versity of St Andrews, who presumably saw an enhanced Dominican presence 
in thecity as part of his wider drive to push up the quality of clerical education 
within his diocese. A move to formalise this evolution occurred in the later 
14708, when Pope Sixtus Iv (1471-84) issued a bull in response to a supplication 
from King James 111 and the Scottish Dominican vicar-general for permission 
to give full conventual status to the "oratories or hospices" at St Andrews and St 
Monans.’6 Although the bull made no mention of any educational link, it gave 
permission to erect churches and conventual buildings at the two intended 
priories, made operative in December 1477,” a right which would have giv- 
en the material foundation for the development of a Dominican presence at 
the University. Although it has been suggested that only “one or two friars at 
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the most” resided there before the major expansion of the convent in the later 
15108, grants of rents in Perth “to the prior and convent of St Andrews" in 1492 
indicate something more substantial was by then in existence.7? 

Impetus for larger-scale development came in 1514 by the legacy of Bish- 
op William Elphinstone of Aberdeen (1483-1514), who had been nominated 
to the archiepiscopal see of St Andrews shortly before his death in October 
that year, when the residue of his estate was given with the purpose of build- 
ing a Dominican convent within the University at St Andrews. Elphinstone, 
the founder of the University of Aberdeen and an active promoter of cleri- 
cal education within his diocese, was here clearly identifying the Dominicans 
and their revived reputation as a learned order as standing at the forefront of 
efforts to drive up the quality of education within the clergy. He saw support 
for the Dominicans as a route to addressing lay hunger for a more meaning- 
ful spiritual experience and countering the risk of heterodox teachings filling 
that void. The order had been a key element in Elphinstone's plans within his 
diocese; the first doctor of theology at his new college in Aberdeen was John 
Adamson (d. 1523), who later became Provincial of the order in Scotland and 
under whose guidance important scholarly libraries were built up in most of 
Scotland's Dominican convents.?? It was to the Dominicans of Aberdeen that 
Thomas Crystall (1500-28), reforming abbot of Cistercian Kinloss, sent two of 
his monks for instruction to enable them to become tutors for their younger 
brethren, one in music and chant to improve the quality of the choir services 
and the other in theology.5? These successes in addressing the need for im- 
proved clerical education within Aberdeen and Moray dioceses appear to have 
helped inform discussion at a meeting of the order's provincial chapter at Stir- 
ling in September 1516, where it was agreed that Elphinstone's endowment was 
to be used “for the fabric of the new convent of St Andrews, so that there ... 
will be a convent of friars ... engaged continually in the study of sacred letters 
...^3! Significant material support for this development was in place by 1518, 
when an agreement between Adamson and George Hepburn, dean of Dunkeld 
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(1497-1527), secured the financial arrangements to sustain five or six friars as 
students at the university.?? Alexander Myln (ca.1474-1548), canon of Dunkeld 
and author of the Vitae of the bishops of Dunkeld, observed of Hepburn that 
he supported Adamson's efforts to reform the Dominicans in Scotland and 
named him as "founder" of the St Andrews convent;?? although his role in this 
arose in fact from his position as executor of Elphinstone's will. As Cowan and 
Easson observed, if anyone should be regarded as the refounder of the convent 
at St Andrews, it was John Adamson. 

In the focus on the resurgence of support for the Dominican friars in this 
period as a manifestation of the order's efforts to fill a void in lay demand for 
greater spiritual engagement which heterodox teachers threatened to occupy, 
it is difficult to avoid seeing this trend in overwhelmingly male terms. Male 
lay patrons were prominent donors certainly, but women were almost equal- 
ly active in this regard. Of the eight pro anima endowments made after 1423 
at Ayr mentioned above, for example, three were made jointly by husbands 
and wives and two solely by women, albeit with their partners’ permission. 
It has long been recognized that women were as active in the quest for great- 
er lay participation in organized religion as men and played a key role in the 
spread and growth of reformist thinking in the early 16th century.* Their en- 
gagement with religion and hunger for more active participation, however, was 
also recognized within the Church despite the comparative poverty of formal 
provision in Scotland for the female religious. Scotland, in comparison to most 
other western European states, had few female houses and most of those that 
existed were oriented towards the needs of high-status women.85 The Domin- 
icans responded to that demand in the early 1500s through the foundation of 
a house for women outside Edinburgh, the largest urban population centre 
in Scotland at that time, an initiative that was apparently some years in the 
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planning.?6 The foundation of the Dominican nunnery of St Catherine of Sie- 
na, which became known in Scots as Sciennes, was attributed in the papal bull 
of January 1518, which authorised its establishment, to three noblewomen of 
high status whose husbands had perished in the Battle of Flodden (1513), but 
the driving initiative behind it was John Crawford (fl. 1477-1521), a secular can- 
on in the burgh's collegiate church of St Giles, who was aided in his ambitions 
by the Edinburgh burgess John Cant and Agnes Kerkettil his wife.87 Despite the 
status of the three widows whose efforts helped to secure papal authorisation 
for the nunnery, the women who can be identified as nuns at Sciennes there- 
after were clearly of burgess background and linked closely to important fam- 
ilies within Edinburgh. The house prospered in its forty-year pre-Reformation 
lifespan, attracting some significant endowments and royal support from King 
James v (r. 1513-42),9? but it was from within the burgess elite that it drew the 
bulk of its support and from whom it gained some protection in the 1540s and 
1550s from the iconoclastic attacks of Reformers. The convent was, however, a 
victim of the general destruction of Edinburgh’s religious houses in 1558-59, 
and by 1567 the destitute prioress and convent were alienating their remain- 
ing endowment to provide for their basic needs "after the destruction of their 
place ... and their expulsion from it”.89 

What role Adamson, as provincial, played in securing the papal authorisa- 
tion for Sciennes is unknown. It is likely that throughout this period his prima- 
ry efforts were focused on the male houses and the continuing establishment 
of mechanisms to counter heresy more generally. In that regard, he appears to 
have been the guiding hand behind a second large-scale foundation, contem- 
porary with the developments at St Andrews, which occurred in Dundee. In 
September 1517, he petitioned at Rome for permission to found a Dominican 
house in the burgh, which was then Scotland's richest trading-port after Edin- 
burgh/Leith.°° Support for the foundation came locally from leading burgess- 
es, headed by Andrew Abercromby, who before March 1521 had provided the 
necessary endowment for the new community?! Located in a major sea port 


86 Another Dominican nunnery had been proposed at Glasgow ca.1510 but, despite provi- 
sion of a founding endowment by a bequest from the sub-dean of Glasgow, the project 
never progressed: Robertson (ed.), Liber Collegii Nostre Domine, lxxii. 

87 James Maidment (ed.) Liber Conventus S Katherine Senensis prope Edinburgum 
(Edinburgh: 1841), xix, no. 11. 

88 Cowan and Fasson, Medieval Religious Houses, 152. 

89 John Maitland Thomson (ed.), Registrum Magni Sigilli Regum Scotorum, vol. 4: 1546-1580 
(Edinburgh: 1886), no. 1980. 

go Cowan and Fasson, Medieval Religious Houses, n7. 

91 Cowan and Easson, Medieval Religious Houses, n7. 
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through which Lutheran influence was beginning to enter eastern Scotland, 
Adamson’s efforts at Dundee can be seen as part of the wider Dominican chal- 
lenge to the spreading heresy, a key dimension of what has been described as a 
pronounced effort at “Catholic reform’. Its effectiveness can perhaps be seen 
in the targeting of the convent by a Protestant mob in August 1543.9% Attacks 
on the urban houses of friars were, in fact, to become widespread from the 
1540s and were a response by the small but politically influential and socially 
important Protestant groups within some burghs to the effective alternative to 
reformist preaching which they offered.?* Not all of the reformists' response, 
however, took the form of physical attacks. Ironically, in view of Adamson's 
driving purpose behind his efforts to improve the quality of learning in his 
order, it was two renegade Dominican friars who were sent to Aberdeen in 
1543 by James Hamilton, earl of Arran (ca.1519—75) and Regent of Scotland from 
1543 to 1554, to preach reformist thinking as part of his brief flirtation with 
Protestantism following the Treaty of Greenwich with Henry vir of England 
(1.1509-47).95 The Dundee community had barely recovered from the 1543 riot 
when elements of the English army in Scotland in 1548 sacked the burgh, again 
burning the friary, a blow from which it never recovered.?6 One consequence 
of the failure of the Dundee convent was the strengthening of the Protestant 
position within the burgh and its establishment as one of the principal centres 
of lay support for reform in eastern Scotland. 

When the full force of Reformation struck Scotland in the late 1550s, it was 
the convents of friars generally that were the first targets for the Reformers 
to end the counter-reformist challenge that the often university-educated Do- 
minicans posed. The onslaught was presaged by the posting on the doors of 
the friaries of the so-called “Beggars’ Summons’, a tract influenced to some 


92 Ryrie, The Origins of the Scottish Reformation, 18; Foggie, Renaissance Religion in Urban 
Scotland, 35-54. 

93 A Diurnal of Remarkable Occurrents that Have Passed within the Country of Scotland, since 
the Death of King James the Fourth till the Year M.D.LXXV (Edinburgh: 1833), 29. 

94 Edinburgh Blackfriars was attacked but escaped serious damage in September 1543; Ryrie, 
The Origins of the Scottish Reformation, 66. Perth Blackfriars was assaulted by a Protestant 
mob in May 1543, see Cowan and Easson, Medieval Religious Houses, 119; and again in 
1551, see Cowan, Death, Life and Religious Change, 164. It has been observed that Perth's 
'reformist clique' saw the Dominicans as their principal opponents in the burgh: Ryrie, 
The Origins of the Scottish Reformation, 18. Cowan, Death, Life and Religious Change, 159, 
however, points to a sharp decline in pro anima endowments after 1540. 

95  Ryrie, The Origins of the Scottish Reformation, 57; Allan White, “The Impact of the 
Reformation on a Burgh Community: The Case of Aberdeen," in The Early Modern Town 
in Scotland, ed. Michael Lynch (London: 1987), 81-101, at 85. 
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extent by the English “rabble-rousing, anti-clerical diatribe” A Supplicacyon 
for the Beggers.?" As has been commented regarding the attacks on the Do- 
minicans and Franciscans generally in 1559-60, "iconoclastic violence ... was 
directed at the healthiest and best ordered institutions,"?? especially those in 
the most politically influential towns. Thus, while the remote and relatively 
unimportant convents in Elgin and Inverness escaped the violent attention of 
the Reformers, Perth, one of the largest of the order's friaries, was subjected to 
a violent *reformatioun" on 10 May 1559 in the rioting which followed a sermon 
delivered by John Knox (ca.1514—72) in the burgh's parish kirk.?? Edinburgh 
and St Andrews were likewise ransacked in June 1559, the latter following an- 
other sermon by Knox.'?? In Aberdeen diocese the end was altogether more 
violent. The Dominican convent in the burgh was attacked, ransacked, and 
burned by Protestants from the Mearns to the south who entered Aberdeen on 
4 January 1560. It was later recorded that the convent of the Blackfriars “was so 
industriouslie razed ... that now ther is nothing of that building to be seen"?! 
Deprived of their bases of operation and resources to sustain them, the Do- 
minicans began to disintegrate as an organised counter-reformation force and 
the end, when it came, was surprisingly rapid. On 17 March 1560, John Grierson 
(d. ca.1564), then provincial of the order, previously one of the leaders of the 
drive to root out heresy and enforce orthodoxy and clerical discipline, public- 
ly renounced his allegiance to Rome and faith in the Mass.!°? Deprived of its 
intellectual and organisational leadership, the demoralised remnants of the 
order in Scotland drifted quietly into historical oblivion. 

It is perhaps the greatest irony of the Dominicans' history in Scotland that 
their own intellectual purity, rigour and adherence to their founding principles 
led so many of them down the path of reform. Introduced to address one of 
the voids in the spiritual care of lay populations through their teaching, their 
closeness to that population and continued dependence on it for much of 
their sustenance exposed them to the hunger for inclusion, for participation in 
devotions which moved beyond the passivity of the lay presence at the Mass, 


97 Ryrie, The Origins of the Scottish Reformation, 31. For the text of the Beggars’ Summons, see 
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and recognition of the need to accommodate that demand before it turned to 
the lure of heterodoxy. Rigour in pursuing orthodox teaching and in engag- 
ing the urban population through sermons and services received reciprocal 
recognition, principally latterly in the form of renewed gift-giving. The finan- 
cial stability those gifts brought, however, did not lead to a decline in stan- 
dards, chiefly because it never matched the scale of endowments enjoyed by 
the monastic orders or the secular clergy and, consequently, it meant that few 
careerists entered their ranks in pursuit of benefices. The comparative pov- 
erty of the order ensured that right to the eve of the Reformation it was men 
with true vocations who became professed and that they were chiefly drawn 
from burgess or minor noble families; scions of magnate houses still looked 
to the better-endowed monasteries and collegiate churches for careers. This 
closeness to their own roots, however, introduced an almost irreconcilable ten- 
sion with their university education that became evident in the apostasy that 
marked the closing decades of the Dominicans’ presence in pre-Reformation 
Scotland. Embedded in their native communities, many friars ultimately chose 
family over faith as the old hierarchy disintegrated around them. 
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CHAPTER 5 
The Dominicans in Wales 


Janet Burton and Karen Stéber 


1 The Context: Wales in the Middle Ages* 


In common with all the mendicant orders there, the Dominican friars in Wales 
have received relatively little attention. Although they attracted comment 
from 19th-century historians and archaeologists they have not been the subject 
of recent sustained study.! In part this is due to the paucity of source materi- 
al, both documentary and in terms of physical remains, but in other respects, 
perhaps because they formed part of an English visitation, they have not been 
much studied within their specific Welsh context. Yet the political and cultural 
environment which gave birth to five Dominican priories was crucial to their 
development. For this reason, and because it is not always well known to read- 
ers outside Wales, this chapter begins with an outline of the political, religious, 
and urban context for the coming of the Dominicans. 


11 The Political Situation 

Wales was a politically fragmented region throughout the Middle Ages.? The 
country was divided into a number of small “kingdoms”, which were deter- 
mined to some extent by natural boundaries, and the power balance among 
them changed frequently The importance of kinship ties was marked 
among the ruling dynasties. For a short time in the uth century, under the 
rule of Gruffudd ap Llywelyn (d. 1063), almost all of Wales had come under 
one leader and later rulers looked back to the concept of a ‘unified’ Wales, 
which they attempted to recreate.? But despite evidence for the existence of 
some kind of common ‘Welsh identity’ based on a shared language and law, 
and a common social identity and ancestry (as well as a shared enemy), the 
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structure of the country and its fragmented nature made unity very difficult 
indeed.^ 

By the time the Normans arrived in Wales at the end of the uth century, 
Gwynedd (in the north), Deheubarth (in the south) and Powys (in the east) 
had emerged as the three principal kingdoms in the country, vying for suprem- 
acy, and changing shape and dominance throughout the period.5 The Norman 
presence resulted in further political fragmentation. Norman settlers were 
chiefly to be found in the east and the south of the country, in what came to be 
known as Marcher Wales, whereas the western and northern parts, Pura Wal- 
lia, remained under the control of native rulers, who continued their struggle 
for supremacy over each other. 

By the second half of the 12th century Gwynedd had emerged as the most 
powerful of the Welsh kingdoms under Owain Gwynedd (d. 1170), but at his 
death his lands were divided between his heirs, as was the custom. In the face 
of a weakened north, it was the turn of the south, when Rhys ap Gruffudd, the 
Lord Rhys, yr Arglwydd Rhys in Welsh (d. 1197), temporarily elevated Deheu- 
barth into the dominant Welsh polity. The strength of Deheubarth also meant 
a period of relative stability in relations with the English Crown, which was a 
crucial element in the history of Wales. The Lord Rhys and King Henry 11 of En- 
gland (1154-89) arranged themselves — at least temporarily — into a relatively 
stable relationship without notable hostility or military incursions. 

This was not to last, however, and it was all to change again at Henry 11's 
death in 1189, when relations between Rhys and the English Crown under Hen- 
ry's successor, Richard 1, swiftly became frosty.” When the Lord Rhys died in 
197, Deheubarth's hegemony crumbled and it was now once again Gwynedd's 
turn to flourish under an exceptional leader. Llywelyn ab Iorwerth, known as 
Llywelyn Fawr ("the Great"), prince of Gwynedd (d. 1240), used the title “prince 
of the whole of north Wales" from as early as the 1190s? and later referred to 
himself as dominus Wallie.? It was during the long reign of Llywelyn that Wales 
achieved perhaps its greatest degree of unity under a single ruler. It was also 
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under his rule that the Friars Preachers first appear in north Wales, though 
not in the context of the foundation of a priory.!° Llywelyn’s position was rec- 
ognised by the English king (John, 1199-1216) as one to be taken seriously, and 
an agreement between Llywelyn and John made in 1201 recognised the for- 
mer's rights to his lands, while the Welsh prince accepted the English king’s 
sovereignty. Ties between the two men were further strengthened in 1205, 
when Llywelyn married Joan, illegitimate daughter of King John.! Their rela- 
tionship soured, however, when Llywelyn began to expand his territories and 
establish his authority across Wales. His overlordship over the areas of Wales 
under native control was elicited in 1238, when he assembled the Welsh mag- 
nates at the Cistercian abbey of Strata Florida to have them swear allegiance to 
his son and heir, Dafydd (d. 1246). That same decade saw several royal cam- 
paigns against Llywelyn, but he managed to maintain his position and uphold 
his power until his death in 1240, when his lands were inherited by his son 
Dafydd. Llywelyn Fawr's rule over north Wales and beyond was as long as it was 
successful, and when Dafydd died six years later and the rule over Gwynedd 
was divided between the sons of his brother Gruffudd, Llywelyn, Dafydd and 
Owain, the memory of that rule was still very much alive. 

In 1255 Llywelyn ap Gruffudd (d. 1282) defeated his brothers and claimed 
sole authority over Gwynedd.!? Following a period of turbulent relations with 
the English Crown, his title and privileges were confirmed by Henry 111 (1216- 
72) in the Treaty of Montgomery (1267), by which the king formally confirmed 
Llywelyn's right to call himself Prince of Wales, to receive homage from other 
princes, hold the lands of his grandfather (Llywelyn Fawr) and gain rights over 
several Marcher lordships. Llywelyn on the other hand had to accept Henry 111 
as his sovereign and to agree to the payment of a sum of money to the king.* 
Relations between Llywelyn and the English Crown deteriorated when Henry 
III died in 1272 and was succeeded by Edward 1 (1272-1307). Their relationship 
was off to a bad start. Llywelyn did not attend Edward's coronation, and things 
did not improve after that, when Llywelyn failed to present himself at the royal 
court on several occasions, having been summoned to pay homage to the new 
king. He had moreover stopped making the payments he owed the English king 
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according to the Treaty of Montgomery. Things escalated and in 1276 Llywelyn 
was declared a rebel by the crown; a year later a final attempt to negotiate with 
Llywelyn failed. In November of that year, the Treaty of Aberconwy preserved 
Llywelyn's title of Prince of Wales but stripped it of its substance.5 Edward 
conducted military campaigns into Wales in 1277 and again in 1282-83, during 
the latter of which Llywelyn ap Gruffudd was killed and Wales was effectively 
conquered by the English Crown.!$ 

Itis important to get a sense of the continuously changing power balance in 
medieval Wales, because here, as elsewhere, monastic foundations were linked 
to political dominance, which had repercussions for their own history. Thus, a 
number of monasteries (in particular Benedictine houses) were established 
alongside castles in the Norman towns.!” Others maintained ties with one or 
the other faction of Welsh society through their founders, patrons and bene- 
factors, as we will see. Religious houses were thus frequently associated with 
one or other political power and consequently often bore the brunt of political 
unrest, which might even result in the destruction of houses and / or lands 
belonging to a religious community. It is also known that monastic communi- 
ties, or individual monks, canons or friars, occasionally participated actively in 
armed conflict, that is, they are known to have taken sides and were not always 
neutral or indeed pacific, as men of the cloth ought to have been.!® 

So that was the Wales into which the Dominican friars arrived in the 1240s, 
a politically fragmented, in many ways turbulent place of continually changing 
alliances and loyalties. 


1.2 The Religious Context 

The Dominicans had arrived in Wales by the early 1240s, or perhaps earlier, 
when they settled in Cardiff (not long after their arrival in England).'? They 
came to form part of a religious landscape which had been transformed a cen- 
tury and a half earlier with the arrival of the Normans, who brought a form of 
monasticism to Wales that was in line with the English and Continental expe- 
rience and replaced what has often been called an "archaic" monastic prac- 
tice. Native Welsh monasticism had taken the form of communities of canons 


15  Onthe Treaty of Aberconwy, note Davies, The Age of Conquest, 335-37. 

16 For Edward’s patronage of the Friars Preachers of Rhuddlan, see below, p. 153. 

17 See, for instance, Janet Burton, "Transition and Transformation: The Benedictine 
Houses, in Monastic Wales: New Approaches, eds. Janet Burton and Karen Stóber 
(Cardiff: 2013), 21-37. 

18 See below, pp. 160-164. 

19  Seebelow, pp. 145-146. 
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associated with so-called clas churches, centred around a mother church, as 
at Llanbadarn Fawr in Ceredigion.?? Another characteristic feature of the 
pre-Norman Welsh church was the presence of groups of hermits or culdees, 
of whom rather less is known with any certainty, but who could be found in 
some of the remote island locations, as at Bardsey Island or Puffin Island in the 
north, and whose communities were later in some cases taken over by Augus- 
tinian canons.?! 

Yet despite its idiosyncrasies, it is evident that the pre-Norman Welsh 
church was not an institution entirely apart from the rest of medieval Chris- 
tendom, but rather looked outwards as well as inwards. The Welsh church 
during the uth century was part of Western Christendom with contacts and 
connections to the rest of Europe, and aware of events outside Wales. But, es- 
pecially at a local level, its character was distinct from what the Normans were 
familiar with. Practices like clerical marriage and hereditary benefices must 
have seemed strange and archaic to them, and upon their arrival they soon 
set about restructuring what they found, with the aim of trying to make the 
church in Wales conform to their own ecclesiastical experience. It should be 
noted, however, that change had been underway in the Welsh church before 
the Normans arrived. But in terms of the structure of the church, the Norman 
arrival had a fundamental impact on the native situation. Under their influ- 
ence, the Welsh church underwent a series of reforms, including the definition 
and demarcation of its bishoprics, and the introduction of religious orders that 
were new to Wales, such as the Benedictines and the Cistercians. 

By the time the friars arrived and settled in Wales, the ecclesiastical admin- 
istration of the country was divided into four dioceses, Bangor and St Asaph in 
the north and St Davids and Llandaf in the south; and although the mendicants 
were never more than a limited presence in Wales in terms of the number of 
friaries, the Dominicans were present in all four of the Welsh dioceses: Brecon 
and Haverfordwest lay in the diocese of St Davids, Cardiff in that of Llandaf, 
Rhuddlan in St Asaph, and the Dominican friary of Bangor was located near 
the town with its cathedral that was the seat of the bishops of Bangor. In the 
absence of a separate Welsh Dominican Province, however, the friars in Wales 
were part of the English Province and as such formed part of the Oxford visi- 
tation of the order. 


20 Williams, The Welsh Church, 17; Wendy Davies, Wales in the Early Middle Ages (London: 
1982), 149. 

21 On Bardsey Island and Puffin Island, see Janet Burton and Karen Stóber, Abbeys and 
Priories of Medieval Wales (Cardiff: 2015), 43-45, 169-71. 
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The Dominicans, when they settled in Wales in the 13th century, amidst po- 
litical and social unrest, were associated with the English Crown and estab- 
lished three of their five Welsh houses in Norman/English boroughs.” But as 
we will see, they also had links, and sometimes strong links, with the native 
Welsh population through their founders, patrons and benefactors. What little 
we know of the ethnicity of the friars suggests that they included men from 
both parts of the population. We might ask, then, what all of this meant for the 
identity of the Welsh Dominicans. 


1.3 The Urban Background 
We cannot consider the medieval friars without thinking about the urban back- 
ground of their foundations. The urban structure of medieval Wales was char- 
acterised by the limited existence of sizeable towns and the slowness of their 
development. This affected the Dominican settlement in Wales, in contrast to 
England and other areas of Europe where urban development was more ad- 
vanced. The situation is further complicated by the poor state of the documen- 
tation on the Welsh towns, which makes it very difficult to get a clear picture 
of their characteristics or nature.?3 Very few notable towns existed in Wales, 
and town-life was, in the words of Glanmor Williams, *underdeveloped"?^ As a 
result, perhaps, the friars, being a predominantly urban phenomenon, were a 
limited presence in Wales as a whole. Moreover, according to Jens Róhrkasten, 
^Welsh monasteries will only have played a minor role in the creation of urban 
centres" 25 

Atthe time of the Norman arrival in Wales, the country experienced certain 
demographic growth. This was not limited to the areas where the new settlers 
established their towns, however. In common with the rest of Europe, Wales 
was experiencing increasing, if slow and limited, urbanization during this pe- 
riod. Most of the prominent towns in Wales were Norman settlements, notably 
the borough towns established by Norman settlers in south and east Wales, 
including Cardiff, Pembroke, and Oswestry.?6 In north and west Wales, a string 
of English towns were founded in the wake of the Edwardian campaigns of 
1277 and 1282, the majority of these being military settlements. For example, 


22 Jens Róhrkasten, “Monasteries and Urban Space in Medieval Welsh Towns,” in Monastic 
Wales, 55—70, at 65. 

23 Ralph A. Griffiths, “Who were the Townsfolk of Medieval Wales?,' in Urban Culture in 
Medieval Wales, ed. Helen Fulton (Cardiff: 2012), 918, at 9-10. 

24 . Williams, The Welsh Church, 21. 

25  Rohrkasten, “Monasteries and Urban Space in Medieval Welsh Towns,” 60. 

26 Griffiths, “Who were the Townsfolk of Medieval Wales?,” 10. 
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Rhuddlan and Aberystwyth were established after Edward 1’s campaign against 
Llywelyn ap Gruffudd in 1277.?’ And the towns of Conwy, Caernarfon and Den- 
bigh all grew around the castles built (at great speed) by Edward 1 in those 
locations.?? Hostility against Welshmen was a common feature in many of the 
later, post-1282 English towns of Wales, with some explicitly prohibiting trade 
with Welsh people and severely limiting their rights in the towns, reserving for 
them the same treatment as for foreigners.?? 

Not all the towns in medieval Wales were Norman or English settlements. 
There were also native Welsh foundations, including Lampeter and Welshpool, 
settlements founded by members of the Welsh nobility in the 13th century.?? 
The Welsh foundations tended to be small trading centres interacting with 
their rural environments by holding markets and fairs, thereby bringing to- 
gether folk from different hamlets or farmsteads. Apart from being important, 
if small, trading centres, the towns also served the population by providing for 
their religious welfare. All the Welsh towns, be they Anglo-Norman or Welsh 
foundations, had their churches and partook in the celebrations and proces- 
sions of the liturgical calendar. The friars came to play a part in these activities 
in Wales as in the rest of western Christendom. 


2 The Dominican Priories: Foundation and Location 


There were five Dominican foundations in Wales, one each in the southern 
boroughs of Haverfordwest and Cardiff, and another towards the eastern bor- 
der, in the borough of Brecon. These lay in the area of Marchia Wallia. The two 
remaining were in the north, in the market towns of Bangor and Rhuddlan. As 
noted above, in terms of ecclesiastical geography, all four medieval dioceses 
had at least one house.*! This seems to suggest that the placement of Domin- 
ican houses in Wales was far from random but represents a conscious strate- 
gy of distribution. In relation to other religious houses, the Cardiff Blackfriars 
vied for the attention of the urban population with a Benedictine priory and a 
house of Franciscan friars. The borough of Haverfordwest boasted a house of 
Augustinian canons as well as that of the Dominicans, while at Brecon there 


27 Helen Fulton, “The Impact of Urbanization in Medieval Wales,’ in Urban Culture in 
Medieval Wales, ed. Helen Fulton (Cardiff: 2012), 1-8, at 2. 

28 Davies, The Age of Conquest, 371. 

29 Fulton, “The Impact of Urbanization in Medieval Wales,” 3. 

30 Fulton, “The Impact of Urbanization in Medieval Wales,” 3. 

31 See above, p.142. 
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was a Benedictine priory. The Dominicans were the only religious establish- 
ment in Bangor, apart from the cathedral, and in Rhuddlan they were the sole 
presence. In terms of Dominican organization all five were within the Oxford 
visitation. 


24 Foundations 

Very little is documented of the establishment of the Friars Preachers in Wales, 
and their houses are discussed below in order of their foundation as far as can 
be known. The earliest recorded presence of the Friars Preachers in Wales 
seems to be the appearance, around 4 April 1234, of Brothers Anian and Llywe- 
lyn, who were parties to an arbitration by Bishop Elias of Llandaf and Morgan 
Gam, lord of Glamorgan, concerning a land dispute between Rhys Goch ap 
Rhys Goch and Margam Abbey.?? They are not there associated with a partic- 
ular house, but the geographical location in which they appear suggests that 
they may have been part of the community at Cardiff.? If so, the Cardiff friary 
would have been in existence a few years earlier than the earliest documentary 
reference, which comes in 1242. The Liberate Rolls of that year record a gift of 
five marks to the Cardiff Friars Preachers from Henry 111.34 Also indicative of 
occupation of the site by this date is the existence of a bulla (leaden seal) of 
Pope Innocent Iv (1243-54) discovered during excavation.?5 The antiquarian 
Rice Merrick, writing in 1578, identified the founder as Richard de Clare and 
the date as 1256.36 The date of 1256 is clearly an error, for, as the grant by Henry 
111 indicates, the priory had been in existence for at least fourteen years by 
then. However, there is circumstantial support for suggesting Richard de Clare 
as the founder - or perhaps one of them. The town of Cardiff was under the 


32 Huw Pryce (ed., with the assistance of Charles Insley), The Acts of Welsh Rulers, 1120— 
1283 (Cardiff: 2005), 309-311 (no. 181) and note. It is also not clear to which order Frater 
Anianus, whom the Annales Cambriae record as preaching the Cross in west Wales in 
1236, belonged; see Annales Cambriae, ed. John Williams ab Ithel (London: 1860), 82. R.C. 
Easterling, "The Friars in Wales,” Archaeologia Cambrensis, 6th series, 14 (1914), 323-56, at 
330, notes the coincidence of the establishment of the Dublin house of Friars Minor in 
that same year. A Dominican friar named Hugh (or Hywel) was elected bishop of St Asaph 
in 1234, but his provenance is unknown; see below, p. 164. 

33 By 1230 the Dominicans were established at Bristol, across the River Severn, but it is 
noticeable that both friars have Welsh names. 

34 CIR, vol. 2, 105. For Henry 111’s patronage of the Friars Preachers in England, see above, 
Chapter 2, pp. 36-39. 

35 £EEFP, 89-90; Easterling, “Friars in Wales,’ 337; C.F.R. Palmer, “The Friar-Preachers, or 
Blackfriars, of Brecknock and Cardiff," The Reliquary 24 (January 1884), 163-67, at 165-67. 

36 Rice Merrick, A Book of Glamorganshires [sic] Antiquities, ed. James Andrew Corbett 
(London: 1877; repr. Barry: 1972), 94. 
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lordship of the Clare earls of Gloucester. Richard de Clare (d. 1262) paid hom- 
age and received livery of his lands in 1243; support for the Dominicans may 
have been associated with his rise to power in the earldom and the town.” 

The 1610 plan of Cardiff by John Speed shows clearly the topographical rela- 
tionship among the town, the castle, and the medieval ecclesiastical establish- 
ments (see Figure 5.1).38 The castle lay at the northern end of the town, within 
its own precinct outside the town walls and the North Gate. The Benedictine 
priory church of St Mary (ca.1100), a dependency of Tewkesbury Abbey, lay to 
the south east of the castle, at the South Gate and on the left bank of the River 
Taff. The High Street linked the North and South Gates. The Friars Minor, who 
came later than the Preachers and who had arrived in Cardiff by 1284, occupied 
an extramural site to the east of the castle, between the North and East Gates, 
while the Dominicans were located outside the West Gate, on a large precinct 
abutting the river.?? Cardiff was an extramural site, and whereas this may well 
have been due to the lack of available urban space within the walls, there is no 
doubt that the Cardiff plan shows a symmetry of design and careful placement 
of the monastic, parochial, and mendicant buildings in relation to the symbol 
of secular power. 

Very little remains of the buildings of the Cardiff Dominicans, and the foun- 
dations that are visible in Bute Park have been subject to speculative interpre- 
tation. O'Sullivan has suggested that the church was shortened at some stage, 
a likely context being the revolt of Owain Glyn Dwr in which the house was 
damaged.^? The conjectured church was aisled with a short choir of three bays, 
with no evidence of a belfry or walking place. The cloister of perhaps 85 ft x 80 
ft with a cloister walk of 10 ft wide, lay to the north of the church, and there was 
a projecting chapter house in the south-east angle.! 


37 Rice Merrick also attributed the foundation of the Cardiff house of Friars Minor to the de 
Clare Family, specifically Richard's son, Gilbert, in 1280. 

38 See The Counties of Britain: A Tudor Atlas by John Speed, introduction by Nigel Nicolson, 
county commentaries by Alasdair Hawkyard (London: 1988), 246. See also Ian Soulsby, 
The Towns of Medieval Wales (Chichester: 1983), 95-99. The site of the Cardiff house 
may be compared with those in Ireland: see above, Chapter 3, pp. 77-82 and Figures 5.1 
and 5.3. 

39 John Leland described the site thus: "The Blake Freres House was withowte Meskin Gate; 
and by side this is litle building there": John Leland, The Itinerary of John Leland in or about 
the Years 1536—1539, ed. Lucy Toulmin Smith (London: 1906), 34-35. See also Róhrkasten, 
“Monasteries and Urban Space in Medieval Welsh Towns,’ 62-63. 

40 O'Sullivan, In the Company of the Preachers, 94—96, with plan (95) of the foundations as 
interpreted by the Marquis of Bute in 1887/1889. 

41 Fora summary, see O'Sullivan, In the Company of the Preachers, 94-96. For a discussion of 
the dimensions and layout of Dominican precincts, see above, Chapter 3, pp. 82-86 
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[CALE OF P7 


FIGURE 5.1 John Speed’s map of Cardiff (1610). The house of Dominican friars can be seen in 
the top left-hand corner, outside the West Gate and east of the River Taff. 
SOURCE: BY PERMISSION OF THE LLYFRGELL GENEDLAETHOL CYMRU / THE 
NATIONAL LIBRARY OF WALES 


The earliest documentary reference for the presence of the Dominicans in 
Haverfordwest comes just a few years after that for Cardiff. The friary was cer- 
tainly in existence by 1246 when Henry 111 gave ten marks to the Friars Preach- 
ers of Haverfordwest; another ten marks were granted the following year for 
the fabric of the church.?? The initial site lay in the suburbs of the borough and 
was only occupied for ten years, for in 1256 the friars were granted licence to 
move to a more convenient spot within the walls.^? The priory was known as 


42 CIR, vol. 3, 31, 105. See also EEFP, 117; C.F.R. Palmer, “The Friar-Preachers, or Blackfriars, 
of Haverfordwest,” The Reliquary 24 (July 1883), 1-13. It may be noted that this was the 
second Dominican house within an English borough in Wales to receive support from 
Henry 111. 

43 CPR 1247-58, 482. Leland noted: “In Haverford toun thre paroch chirches, one of them 
withowt the toune in [the] suburbe. Blak Freres within the toune. Chanons without sup- 
pressed”: Leland, The Itinerary in Wales, 63. See also Soulsby, Towns of Medieval Wales, 


139-42. 
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St Saviours. There are now no traces, but it lay between modern Bridge Street 
and the River Cleddau, not far from the castle. The lane named “Friars’ Lane” 
commemorates the location.^^ The licence of 1256 gives a rare glimpse of the 
preaching activities of the friars.4° The property of the Haverfordwest friars was 
augmented by a grant by Robert Niger, Richard of Exeter, and Adam Lombe.^6 
This land was the subject of a pardon issued by King Richard 11 (1377-99) in 
1394 during a visit to the town; the friars were released from the forfeiture that 
they might otherwise have incurred for acquiring land in contravention of the 
Statute of Mortmain (1279). The property is specified as a half burgage lying 
between the burgages of Thomas Textour and Philip Clerk, granted to them by 
Robert Niger; the land of Adam Lombe, lying next to the house of John Clerk 
towards the south and stretching to the River Cleddau, as granted by Adam; 
and a half burgage formerly held by John Clerk, which lay between the land 
of the friars and that of Adam Wodelok and granted by Richard of Exeter. The 
proximity of these burgages to the friary itself is demonstrated by the king's 
confirmation that they were intended for the enlargement of the friars' manse 
and close. The grants are indicative of the collaborative nature of local support 
for the Dominicans.*’ There is, accordingly, little indication as to where the 
initiative for the foundation of the Haverfordwest friary lay, but, as at Cardiff, 
the location of a Dominincan house within an English borough in Wales is 
consistent with the Irish evidence.*9 

The Bangor convent is first recorded in 1251 when the English king ordered 
Alan de la Zouche, his justiciar of Chester, to allow the Friars Preachers of 
Bangor free movement for themselves and their men across the water of 
"Gannoc" (Deganwy) in order to transport their goods freely through his bai- 
liwick, that is, through the lands of the justice of Chester.^? This may suggest 
alink with the Blackfriars of Chester, whose presence in the town is recorded 


44 Easterling, “Friars in Wales,’ 339. Palmer (“The Friar-Preachers, or Blackfriars, of 
Haverfordwest,” 13) noted that at the time of writing (1883) an inn named the Black Horse 
occupied the friary site, and that stones from the mendicant building could still be seen. 

45 See below, p. 160. 

46 CPR 1391-1396, 496. 

47 CPR 1391-1396, 496. Lafaye discusses the tendency of previous scholarship to endeavour 
to identify a single ‘founder’, and stresses the collaborative nature of many mendicant 
foundations. See above, Chapter 3, pp. 71-72. 

48 See above, Chapter 3, pp. 69-70. 

49 CCR, 1247-1251, 401. On the Bangor friary, see also C.F.R. Palmer, “The Friar-Preachers, 
or Blackfriars, of Bangor,’ The Reliquary 24 (April 1884), 225-30; Glyn Roberts, “The 
Dominican Friary of Bangor,’ in Aspects of Welsh History: Selected Papers of the Late Glyn 
Roberts (Cardiff: 1969), 215-39. 
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by 1236. In that same year two Friars Preachers, Philip and Richard (their 
house unspecified), attested a charter of Gruffudd ap Madoc, ruler of Pow- 
ys, in favour of the Cistercian abbey of Valle Crucis, and this may provide 
evidence that one of the two houses of north Wales, Bangor and Rhuddlan, 
was in existence earlier than 1251.9? The founder(s) of the Bangor priory are 
unknown. A strong possibility is Llywelyn ap Gruffudd, ruler of Gwynedd, 
whose grandfather, Llywelyn ab Iorwerth (Llywelyn Fawr), had, in 1237, 
brought the Friars Minor to Llanfaes on Anglesey. Indeed, in that same year, 
1237, two "brothers of the Order of Preachers" (fratribus de ordine predicato- 
rum) named Anian and Adam, attested a grant of Llywelyn Fawr of the aba- 
daeth of Penmon to Ynys Lannog Priory (Puffin Island).5! As Huw Pryce has 
noted, it is not clear if this is the same Friar Anian who preached the crusade 
in west Wales in 1236,5? nor is it to be taken as an indication that either the 
Bangor or the Rhuddlan houses of Blackfriars were in existence in 1237, but 
it is suggestive of the interest of Llywelyn in the mendicant orders and their 
presence in his following. 

As O'Sullivan has noted, the royal licence of 1251 provides evidence that 
although at the time of foundation the Bangor friary lay in the lordship of 
Gwynedd, which was still under native Welsh rule, the English king was clearly 
favourably disposed to the new establishment.5? Roberts refined the political 
situation further. He pointed out that in 1241 Dafydd ap Llywelyn, who had 
succeeded his father Llywelyn ab Iorwerth in Gwynedd the previous year, was 
deprived of political power by King Henry 111 of England, specifically of his 
lands east of the River Conwy, and that after Dafydd's death in 1246 the re- 
mainder of Gwynedd was split between two of his nephews, Llywelyn ap Gruf- 
fudd and Owain ap Gruffudd, further weakening the consolidation of native 
control. Thus, the royal licence of 1251 was granted at a time when the area 
between Conwy and Chester, known as Perfeddwlad, was part of the bailiwick 


50 Itis not known to which convent the two friars belonged — geographically Rhuddlan may 
be more likely than Bangor, or they may have hailed from Chester — but as Huw Pryce 
noted, it is instructive to take account of this early association of the native Welsh rulers 
of the north with the mendicant orders: Pryce, Acts of Welsh Rulers, 712-14 (no. 511). See 
also Roberts, "The Dominican Friary of Bangor,” 217-18. 

51 Pryce, Acts of Welsh Rulers, 442 (no. 272); the abadaeth signified the land that belonged to 
the pre-Norman foundation of Penmon and ‘marked the final phase of the Augustinian 
priory’ of Ynys Lannog (442, note). Roberts, “The Dominican Friary of Bangor,’ 218, sug- 
gests that had Llywelyn ap Gruffudd been founder of the Bangor house a written record 
would have survived. 

52 See above, note 32. 

53 O'Sullivan, In the Company of the Preachers, 41. 
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of Chester and could itself be seen as a demonstration of English power on the 
very doorsteps of Gwynedd.5^ 

The need to negotiate a path between the demands and expectations of the 
native Welsh rulers and population on the one hand and the English kings on 
the other was a very real part of the existence of the Dominican houses of Ban- 
gor and Rhuddlan. The middle ground they might occupy is discussed further 
below, but may be illustrated here, for instance, by the role played by Gwyn, 
prior of the Bangor Dominicans, and one of his brothers named Ieuaf; in April 
1261 they were two of the arbitrators in an agreement reached between Rich- 
ard, bishop of Bangor, and Llywelyn ap Gruffudd.55 Gwyn was no longer prior 
by August of that same year, when another such agreement was attested by 
Adam, prior of Bangor, with Ieuaf, now described as lector of the house.56 Ieuaf 
also witnessed the homage of Gruffudd ap Gwenwynyn of Powys Wenwynwyn 
(southern Powys) to Llywelyn in 1263.57 

Another man who has been identified as founder of Bangor friary was Tudur 
ap Gronow (Goronwy), lord of Penmynydd and Trecastle, grandson of Edny- 
fed Fychan (d. 1246), who was distain (seneschal) to Llywelyn ab Iorwerth (d. 
1240). On his death in 1311 Tudur was buried at the Bangor priory and accorded 
the privileges of founder? The establishment of Bangor is too early for Tudur 
to have been the first founder, and it is more likely that we can see his status 
as that of a second founder because of his rebuilding of the priory after its 
destruction by fire in 1284, the scale of which can be gauged from the £100 
compensation for damage awarded to the Bangor Dominicans in that year.9? 
The priory may have suffered a second time in the rising of Madog ap Llywelyn 
ten years later.9? The reconstruction had been completed by 1299. The gift of 
Bishop Anian of Bangor in May 1300 of one acre of land may have sealed this 
rebuilding.9! Roberts has argued persuasively that Tudur ap Gronow and his 


54 Roberts, "The Dominican Friary of Bangor,” 218. 

55 Pryce (ed.), Acts of Welsh Rulers, 514-18 (no. 345); J. Goronwy Edwards (ed.), Littere Wallie 
Preserved in Liber A in the Public Record Office (Cardiff 1940), 97—98 (no. 192). 

56 Pryce (ed.), Acts of Welsh Rulers, 5318-19 (no. 346); on the name of the prior, see 517-18 
(no. 345, note); Edwards (ed.), Littere Wallie, 77—80 (no. 147). 

57 Pryce (ed.), Acts of Welsh Rulers, 529-33 (no. 358), 792—94 (no. 601). For further examples, 
see below, pp. 161-164. 

58  EEFP, 87; Easterling, “Friars in Wales,” 335; Roberts, “The Dominican Friary of Bangor,’ 227; 
A.D. Carr, The Gentry of North Wales in the Later Middle Ages (Cardiff: 2017), 35, 37; see also 
below, p. 168. 

59 See below, p. 163. 

60 John Griffiths, “The Revolt of Madog ap Llywelyn, 1294-95,’ Transactions of the 
Caernarfonshire Historical Society, 16 (1955), 12-24. 

61 CPR 1292-1301, 576: licence for alienation in mortmain. 
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family were closely associated with the Friars Preachers of Bangor.®” The core 
of the family lands was the Gafael Goronwy ap Ednyfed, now Penrhyn Park in 
Bangor, which made them near neighbours of the friars, and probably benefac- 
tors. Members of the family were certainly buried at the priory.53 

The site, of which there are no remains, was extramural and lay close to the 
shore and north-west of the cathedral.6* An account of discoveries made in 
1898 when land in the area of Seiriol Road was sold for development discusses 
the traces of buildings, decorated stones, and human remains associated with 
the site, which lay about 300 yards from Friars’ School.® The friary buildings 
were considerably damaged in Edward r's second Welsh campaign, and, as not- 
ed earlier, the amount of compensation awarded — £100 - hints at the extent 
of the ruin. Edward 1 also granted thirty oaks from his forest of Snowdon to- 
wards the rebuilding of the church “lately burnt” and issued licence for others 
to make similar gifts.956 As noted above, excavations in the late 19th century 
revealed remains of the site of the Bangor friary. Hughes and Shearson Gregory 
suggested that the church had a narrow, aisleless choir, with the cloister on the 
north side and a chapter house that projected eastwards from the east range. 
They calculated the width of the church as 26 feet and that of the cloister 20 
feet. O'Sullivan noted that although they suggested that this marked the "first 
phase" of the priory, the discovery of classic signs of destruction (such as ev- 
idence of the melting down of lead) suggests that this was the friary as occu- 
pied at the end of its existence.®” 

Rhuddlan, on the coast of the Dee estuary about two miles from St Asaph, 
was in existence by 1268 when the prior, Anian (Y brawd du o Nannau, “the 
Black Friar of Nannau"), became bishop of St Asaph, an appointment that 


62 For what follows, see Roberts, "The Dominican Friary of Bangor, 227—29 and Glyn Roberts, 
“Wyrion Eden: The Anglesey Descendants of Ednyfed Fychan in the Fourteenth Century,” 
in Aspects of Welsh History: Selected Papers of the Late Glyn Roberts (Cardiff, 1969), 179- 
214, at 188-89, 214. On Ednyfed and his descendants, see also David Stephenson, The 
Governance of Gwynedd (Cardiff: 1984), 17-19, 101-106, 207-209, 213, 218-21, and, more 
recently, his Medieval Wales c.1050-1332 (Cardiff: 2019), xxvii, xxix—xxx, 22. 

63 See below, p.168. 

64 O'Sullivan, In the Company of the Preachers, 41-43. The site of the grammar school which 
replaced the priory buildings can be seen on John Speed’s map of 1610: The Counties of 
Britain, 227. On the topography of Bangor, see Soulsby, Towns of Medieval Wales, 76-78. 

65 Harold Hughes and P. Shearson Gregory, “Discoveries Made on the Friar's Estate, Bangor,” 
Archaeologia Cambrensis, 5th series, 17 (1900), 24-42; see also below. 

66 CCR, 1288-96, 278; W. Rees (ed.) Calendar of Ancient Petitions Relating to Wales 
(Cardiff: 1975), 523. 

67 Hughes and Shearson Gregory, “Discoveries Made on the Friar's Estate"; O'Sullivan, In the 
Company of the Preachers, 41-43. 
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received royal assent on 24 September of that year.6® Hinnebusch suggested 
that the foundation should be attributed to Llywelyn ap Gruffudd and dated 
to 1258.9? His source, also noted by O'Sullivan, was National Library of Wales, 
MS Peniarth 215.7? This manuscript is in a 17th-century hand, more specifically 
that of John Jones of Gellilyfdy, and comprises, inter alia, extracts from earli- 
er chronicles." Pages 184 and 185 contain an entry, in Welsh, noting the foun- 
dation of the monastery of Rhuddlan (mynachlog Ruddlan) by Llywelyn ap 
Gruffudd ap Llywelyn, "prince of Wales" and its refoundation by King Edward 
1 of England in 1262 [recte 1282]. The construction of the dormitory (Ayn- 
dy probably for hundy) was attributed by the chronicler to the patronage of 
Edward's queen, Eleanor of Castile, and that of the refectory (ffratyr) to four 
squires (esevier): Robert ap Gruffydd ap Hywel, Llywelyn ab Ednyfed Fychan, 
the renowned Madog, and Ednyfed ap Gruffydd of Maelor. Madog, parson of 
Meifod and Whitford, was recorded as being responsible for the drainage tiles 
(telys) next to the river called the “holy bathhouse” (y mad wen[n]), while Phil- 
lip ap Dolffin constructed the chapel of St Mary. This is a vivid account of the 


68 CPR 1266-72, 260. Anian (Einion) was not, as early sources suggested, Dutch by birth 
but a Welshman. Indeed, he has been identified as the son of Ynyr ap Meurig of the 
ruling family of Meirionydd and related, through his mother, to Llywelyn ap Gruffudd; 
Nannau is part of the parish of Llanfachraeth near Dolgellau. See John le Neve, Fasti 
Ecclesiae Anglicanae 1066-1300, vol. IX, The Welsh Cathedrals, compiled by MJ. Pearson 
(London: 2003), 35; Ruth C. Easterling, “Anian of Nanneu, OFP, Prior of Rhuddlan, Bishop 
of St Asaph, 1268-1293,” Flintshire Historical Society Journal 5 (1915), 9-30; T. Jones-Pearce, 
"Einion ap Ynyr (Anian II), Bishop of St Asaph,’ Flintshire Historical Society Journal 17 
(1957), 16-33. In recording his death, the Brut states: “He was called ‘The Black Friar of 
Nannau’. And he was the best man and strongest in maintaining his diocese that anyone 
saw": Brut y Tywysigion, Peniarth MS 20 Version, ed. Thomas Jones (Cardiff 1952), 121. 

69  EEFP, 96-97. On Rhuddlan, see C.F.R. Palmer, "The Friar-Preachers, or Blackfriars, of 
Rhuddlan,’ The Reliquary 26 (January 1886), 113-20; H.L. Jones, "Priory of Dominican 
Friars, Rhuddlan, Flintshire,’ Archaeologia Cambrensis 2 (1847), 250—56, and, for a brief 
notice, W. Gumbley, “The Dominican Friary of Rhuddlan,’ Flintshire Historical Society 5 
(1915), 34-35. 

70 O'Sullivan, In the Company of the Preachers, 293. 

71 Jones has been described as “the most heroic of all transcribers of Welsh literature": Daniel 
Huws, Medieval Welsh Manuscripts (Cardiff and Aberystwyth: 2000), 261. For help with 
this manuscript we are grateful to Professor Ann Parry Owen of the Centre for Advanced 
Welsh and Celtic Studies, Aberystwyth, and for advice on the medieval Welsh we have 
benefited greatly from the assistance of Professor Jane Cartwright of University of Wales 
Trinity Saint David. 

72 As Hinnesbuch saw (EEFP, 97), the date of 1262 is undoubtedly in error, and suggested 
1282. Edward did not become king of England until 1272 and his association with the 
Rhuddlan friars is not recorded until 1277. 
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THE SOUTH EAST’ VIEW OF RHUDDLAN PRIORY, IN THE COUNTY OF FLINT: 
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FIGURE 5.2 Rhuddlan Friary, 1742 
SOURCE: FROM THE COLLECTIONS OF THE NATIONAL MONUMENTS RECORD 
OF WALES: © CROWN COPYRIGHT: DEPARTMENT OF THE ENVIRONMENT 
(DI2010_1778 (C.5413)). O'R CASGLIADAU O GOFNOD HENEBION 
CENEDLAETHOL CYMRU: © HAWLFRAINT Y GORON: DEPARTMENT OF THE 
ENVIRONMENT (DI12010 1778 (C.5413)) 


way in which a native Welsh ruler, an English king and queen, and local Welsh 
uchelwyr (nobility) all contributed to the building of a priory complex. 

The association with Edward 1 and Queen Eleanor of Castile, noted here, 
probably began in 1277 when the king made Rhuddlan his headquarters of his 
campaign of that year against Llywelyn ap Gruffudd and laid out new fortifi- 
cations;?? and in addition to financing the construction of the dormitory, the 
queen left money to the Rhuddlan friars in her will, as she did to many Domin- 
ican houses and indeed to all five in Wales. Royal support was forthcoming in 
other ways. In 1278 Edward 1 granted the Rhuddlan friars a number of privileg- 
es: to have estovers in the forest of Perfeddwlad by Rhuddlan, a free fishery in 
the River Rhuddlan, and the right to grind their corn at the royal mills. 


73 | EM. Powicke, The Thirteenth Century 1216-1307 (Oxford: 1953), 413; Carr, Medieval Wales, 
78, 86; Soulsby, Towns of Medieval Wales, 278. For Edward's and Eleanor's patronage of the 
Friars Preachers in England, see above, Chapter 2, pp. 43-44. 

74 Calendar of Chancery Warrants preserved in the Public Record Office 1244-1326 (London: 
1927), 4. This also directed Prior Juorius of Rhuddlan to have letters directed to Bogo de 
Knovill, sheriff of Shropshire, to put David (?Dafydd) de Rydemayn in any competent post 
in his service. 
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An early prior of Rhuddlan was Cynwrig, who attested a charter of Madog, 
Llywelyn, Owain, and Gruffudd, sons of Gruffudd ap Madog of Powys, in favour 
of their mother, Emma, in December 1270. This was given at Dinas Bran, and 
Cynwrig witnessed in the company of the Bishop Anian (possibly his imme- 
diate predecessor as prior), the dean of Bromfield, and the abbot of Valle Cru- 
cis.” In 1285 Bishop Anian is recorded as making a gift of books to the friars of 
Rhuddlan.79 There is evidence of some subsequent benefactions; in 1310 King 
Edward 11 (1307-27) issued a licence for the alienation in mortmain to the fri- 
ars of Rhuddlan by Mabel, lately wife of Adam de Riston (Risshton) of two and 
a half acres to enlarge their site.” 

There is evidence for the location of the priory in a royal demise to Adam de 
Riston, king's sergeant, of ten acres in the wood of *Crukyn" in Rhuddlan, near 
to the site of the Friars Preachers."? In the late 18th century Thomas Pennant 
noted that the priory lay about half a mile south of the castle, and at the time 
of writing some of its buildings had survived as barns in farms known as Plas 
Newydd or Abbey Farm."? O'Sullivan has characterised the site as “in a fairly 
remote location, south of the castle and the planned Edwardian borough of 
Rhyddlan [sic], but within the area of the Anglo-Saxon burh, adjacent to the 
River Clwyd and the main road to the south of the town"5? Something of the 
appearance of the Rhuddlan convent can be seen in an engraving of 1742 (Fig- 
ure 5.2). At that date the church no longer remained, but the east range still 
survived to roof height but roofless, and comprised a chapter house projecting 
eastward, with a set of 13th-century lancet windows, and what may have been 
a warming house, suggested by its chimney stack. O'Sullivan was of the opin- 
ion that "construction of the ranges was well advanced by the end of the 13th 
century but continued into the next"?! 

The founder or founders of Brecon are unknown. There are substantial ar- 
chitectural remains which are thought to be of mid-13th-century date, and this 


75 Pryce (ed.), Acts of Welsh Rulers, 727—28 (no. 526). 

76 The recipients are recorded as the Friars Minor of Rhuddlan, but this must be in error as 
the Franciscans had no presence in the town. 

77 CPR 1307-1313, 273. 

78 CPR 1281-1292, 173-74. 

79 Thomas Pennant, The Journey to Snowdon (London: 1781) 16-17; Jones, “Priory of 
Dominican Friars, Rhuddlan,” 255-56; Easterling, “The Friars in Wales," 336. See Soulsby, 
Towns of Medieval Wales, 226-31 on the topography and the relationship of the priory to 
the parish church, castle, and Edwardian defences. On sculpture found at Rhuddlan, see 
below, pp. 169-170. 

80 O'Sullivan, In the Company of the Preachers, 293. 

81 O'Sullivan, In the Company of the Preachers, 293. 
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would be roughly consistent with what is said to be the first documentary re- 
cord of the priory in 1269, when it appears as part of the Oxford visitation.®? 
Brecon was a seignurial borough comprising the lord’s manor of Brecon and 
the demesne lands in Llanfaes to the west.9? It was on the latter that the Do- 
minican friary was located, within a precinct of more than 6.5 acres.84 The 1610 
town plan of Brecon by John Speed shows the friary marked as “The College” 
(Christ College, which took over the site after the Dissolution) at the foot of the 
plan, adjacent to the west bank of the River Usk and near a bridge that linked 
Llanfaes to the town (Figure 5.3).85 

The Benedictine Priory and Church of StJohn the Evangelist lay to the north 
east, and the castle was almost equidistant between these establishments. At 
around the time of foundation the dominant political force in Brecon was the 
family of de Bohun, earls of Hereford, in particular Humphrey de Bohun, who 
came into his estates in 1221 and died in 1275. That the friary was a Bohun foun- 
dation is conjecture, however, and it is equally possible, by analogy with other 
houses, that the priory owed its origins to the initiative of townspeople. Bie- 
brach has suggested that Walter Aubrey, whose family estate was at Abercynrig 
in Brecon, might have founded the Dominican priory, on the grounds that he 
and his wife were commemorated in the friary by a large monument, now in 
Brecon Cathedral (formerly the Benedictine priory). However, the date of the 
tomb - early 14th-century — is too late for Aubrey to have been first founder.96 

Brecon is the best preserved of the Welsh friaries of any order (Figure 5.4).8” 
The 13th-century choir and chancel of the priory church are now the chap- 
el of Christ College, which superseded the mendicant house. It is an aisleless 


82 EEFP, 116; Easterling, "The Friars in Wales,” 333. Both Hinnebusch and Easterling gave 
as their reference for a 1269 visitation A History of the County of Oxford, vol. 2, in VCH 
(London: 1907), 110, 112. These pages discuss the controversy between the Friars Preachers 
and the Friars Minor of Oxford in 1269, a treatise concerning which was printed in A.G. 
Little, The Grey Friars of Oxford (Oxford: 1892), 320-35; this named John de Meslay, visita- 
tor of the Oxford visitation (234). However, there is no mention of Brecon Priory, or of a 
general visitation in that year. 

83 R.R. Davies, “Brecon,” in Boroughs of Medieval Wales, ed. R.A. Griffiths (Cardiff: 1978), 
47-70, at 54. 

84 O'Sullivan, In the Company of the Preachers, 57-58. 

85 The Counties of Britain, 222—23. John Leland, Itinerary in Wales, 105, wrote of the loca- 
tion: "Brekenok waullid. iiii gates. Old Port superior, as the Hy Gate by north. West Gate by 
the Blake Freer. They be in the suburbe.” See also Soulsby, Towns of Medieval Wales, 80-83. 

86 Rhianydd Biebrach, Church Monuments in South Wales, c.1200—1547 (Woodbridge: 2017), 
57, 128, and figure 22 (98). On the tomb, see below, p. 169. 

87 Wales cannot approach Ireland for the richness of its Dominican architectural remains. 
See above, Chapter 3. 
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FIGURE 5.3 John Speed’s map of Brecon (1610). The site of the Dominican priory, marked 
here as ‘The Colledge’, can be seen at the bottom of the map, with the river to the 
north-east. 

SOURCE: BY PERMISSION OF THE LLYFRGELL GENEDLAETHOL CYMRU / THE 
NATIONAL LIBRARY OF WALES 


structure, 65 feet by 26 feet, and has a piscina and sedilia in the south wall. 
There are remnants of the demolished nave in the college grounds, and the 
cloister, which does not survive, was 71 feet east to west. The walking place 
between the chancel and the nave has been reconstructed and is in use as 
an antechapel. Detached houses to the south of the church may have been a 
guest house and infirmary?? An intriguing feature of the church, now in the 
antechapel, is a row of choir stalls, of which McCormick has remarked: “Cruder 
misericords you will not see" (Figure 5.5).89 

The pattern of Dominican settlement in Wales shows some similarities and 
some contrasts with other areas of the English Province. Although the nature 
of mendicant houses can mean that their chronology is difficult to establish, 
the critical importance of royal patronage in England and Scotland contrasts 


88 O'Sullivan, In the Company of the Preachers, 57-58; Tim McCormick, The Cathedrals, 
Abbeys & Priories of Wales (Little Logaston: 2010), 123-24. 
89 McCormick, Cathedrals, Abbeys & Priories, 124. 
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FIGURE 5.4 Brecon: exterior of the 13th-century choir and chancel of the former Dominican 
church; this now serves as the chapel of Christ College. 
SOURCE: PHOTOGRAPH: PAUL WATKINS; REPRODUCED BY KIND PERMISSION 


FIGURE 5.5 Brecon: restored 14th-century choir stalls from the priory church 
SOURCE: PHOTOGRAPHS: PAUL WATKINS; REPRODUCED BY KIND PERMISSION 
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with the situation in Wales, where the fragmented lordship and political insta- 
bility of the 13th century means that such central authority was lacking. Do- 
minican foundations therefore tended to be seignurial (Cardiff, Brecon) or the 
result of collaborative elite initiative (Haverfordwest, Rhuddlan, Bangor). This 
is not, however, to overlook the significance of royal grants (as at Cardiff or 
Haverfordwest) which were on the scale of those made to a number of English 
houses and in Marcher lordships, or, as is suggested for Rhuddlan, as part of a 
political strategy of establishing English rule. 


2.2 Dominican Personnel and Numbers 
It is possible to name only a few individuals who inhabited the Dominican 
friaries of Wales, and the evidence for the size of the houses - in terms of num- 
bers at any one time — is equally sparse. Indeed, there is no record at any date 
of the number of friars at Brecon until the last days of the house when there 
were ten brothers. At Cardiff and Haverfordwest until the Dissolution, we have 
only one snapshot: in 1285 there were 30 brethren at Cardiff and 39 at Haver- 
fordwest. Two figures are recorded for Rhuddlan and Bangor. The Welsh houses 
fall somewhere in the middle of the average figures for the English houses — 
they are not out of line.9?9 

The sources that yield most evidence for the names of Welsh friars are the 
ordination lists preserved in episcopal registers.?! Particularly prominent are 
friars of the Brecon convent who were ordained by the bishops of Hereford.9? 
The Hereford registers reveal the names of 31 individuals, of whom five ap- 
pear more than once.9?? Ordinations are recorded on 22 occasions; the most 
consistent location was Bromyard church (eight), followed by Ledbury (five), 
and Hereford Cathedral (four). Two ordinations are recorded at the manori- 
al chapel of Whitbourne, and single events at Wigmore, Ludlow (Whitefriars) 
and Leominster. In contrast the registers of St Davids, in which diocese Brecon 
lay, record only one ordination, in 1497.?^ Although this figure is undoubtedly 
distorted by the poor survival of the St Davids registers, it may also be that the 


9o Hinnebusch suggested an average figure of 40 for Bangor and 24 for Rhuddlan. For the size 
of Dominican communities, see EEFP, 271-75, and William Hinnebusch, “The Personnel 
of the Early English Dominican Province,” The Catholic History Review 29/3 (1943), 326-46. 
For numbers at the Dissolution of the Welsh friaries see below, pp. 170—174. 

91 The following information derives from Alfred Brotherston Emden, A Survey of 
Dominicans in England, Based on the Ordination Lists in Episcopal Registers (1268-1538) 
(Rome: 1967). 

92 The earliest recorded ordination of a Brecon friar comes in 1328: ibid., 104. 

93 Ibid., 104-106, 108-11, 114, 116-21. 

94 Ibid., 172. 
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Herefordshire locations were more convenient, geographically, for the broth- 
ers of Brecon. Four Brecon ordinations are recorded in the diocese of Worces- 
ter, three in the cathedral (1362, 1423, 1475) and one in the Lady Chapel at the 
Augustinian priory of Llanthony Secunda (Llanthony by Gloucester).°° The 
names suggest a mixture of English and Welsh friars, and one — Thomas Parle- 
bien — may reference a French origin, or perhaps facility in preaching. 

Ordinations of Cardiff friars are recorded as follows: within the diocese of 
Hereford in 1368, 1384, and 1393; in the diocese of Bath and Wells in 1450, 1483, 
1521, and 1525; and in Worcester in 1460 and 1510.?6 Rhuddlan friars were or- 
dained in the dioceses of Coventry and Lichfield (1372, 1478, 1495), Hereford 
(1528), and Worcester (1377).?" That none is recorded in the diocese of St Asaph 
in which the priory of Rhuddlan lay can be explained by the non-survival of 
medieval registers from the see. No names are recorded from Bangor friary, but 
again the survival of medieval registers is poor. Only three names are recorded 
from among the Haverfordwest preachers, in 1491, 1493, and 1498.98 


2.3 The Welsh Houses and the Dominican Order 

In 1335 the General Chapter of the order met in London and at this gathering 
the priors of Rhuddlan, Brecon, and Cardiff were discharged from office (no 
reasons were given) and forbidden to resume office for a year.?? The prior of 
Bangor was absolved from penalty because he had refused to attend the chap- 
ter even though he had been so bidden in the course of the yearly visitation. 
The prior of Haverfordwest had evidently entered into an agreement that was 
prejudicial to his priory and to the order.!?! 


95 Ibid., 201, 206, 211. 

96 Ibid., 47-48, 50, 108, 10-11, 209, 214. 

97 Ibid., 72, 84, 120, 198. 

98 Ibid. 172: ordinations by bishops of St Davids. 

99 ACG, vol. 2, 234: "Absolvimus priores conventuales ... et volumus et ordinavimus, quod 
priores absoluti in eis provinciis et conventibus, isto anno ad eadem officia non resuman- 
tur". Absolvere is here used in the sense of ‘discharge from office’ rather than ‘pardon’; 
see Dictionary of Medieval Latin from British Sources, eds. Richard Ashdowne et al., vol. 
1 (Oxford: 2018), 1-12: absolvere (2), citing the records of the Dominican chapter; A.G. 
Little, “Provincial Priors of the Dominican Order in England,” EHR 8 (1893), 519-525, 
at520. 

100 ACG, vol. 2, 234: "Absolvimus ... in penam, quia contempsit venire ad preceptum sui 
visitatoris et vicarii provincialis actu conventum Bangorie visitantis, cum tamen venire 
potuisset." 

101 ACG, vol. 2, 234: "Absolvimus ... in penam, qui sine maturo consilio compositionem suo 
conventui preiudicialem et ceteris conventibus tocius provincie periculosam presumpsit 
facere et firmare.” 
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34 Preaching 
Preaching was central to the existence of the friars, yet the conduct of this core 
activity has left little footprint on the documentary record in Wales. What we 
have are sporadic references, often occurring incidentally in related accounts. 
One such snapshot relates to the friars of Haverfordwest some ten years after 
their arrival in the town. When in 1256 after a decade in an extramural location 
the friars of Haverfordwest petitioned to be allowed to settle on a second site 
within the walls, they were championed by Master Rustard, papal agent for the 
crusade. He testified to the conscientious preaching of the Cross by the friars 
there and reassured the king that it was appropriate that he allocate them fif- 
teen marks from crusade money towards their expenses in relocating.!?? This 
allows us to see the Haverfordwest friars preaching in a particular context, 
that of the Crusade. There is evidence of a different kind of crusading activ- 
ity by the Rhuddlan friars. In 1283 Geoffrey de Picheford was ordered to take 
the tenth (crusading tax) that he had deposited at their priory and place it in 
Rhuddlan Castle.!03 

Of the interaction with the population that formed their potential preach- 
ing targets and those with whom relations could be strained — the parish 
clergy — we have one piece of evidence. Archbishop John Pecham of Canter- 
bury (1279-92), whose involvement with Wales was heightened by Edward r's 
conquest, commented favourably on both the Friars Preachers and Minor of 
Wales, for their faithful adherence to their true vocation. Indeed, he admon- 
ished the bishop of St Asaph (in which diocese Rhuddlan lay) about the poor 
state of his see and expressed his sorrow at hearing of the poor welcome meted 
out to both orders of friars by his priests as they went about preaching - this in 
contrast to the alms and favourable reception they used to enjoy.!°4 


3.2 Politics: Welsh Lords and English Kings 
As discussed above, the friars were implanted in Wales in particular political 
contexts: the division between the marcher lordships of the south and east 


102 CPR 1247-1258, 482: "They have laboured diligently in the business of the Cross by 
preaching." 

103 Calendar of Chancery Warrants 1244—1326, 9. 

104 JohnPecham, Registrum epistolarum fratris Johannis Peckham, archiepiscopi Cantuariensis, 
ed. Charles Trice Martin, 3 vols. (London: 1882-85), vol. 2, 742: "Fratres Praedicatores et 
Minores, apud quos paene solos in hiis partibus doctrina residet veritatis, non recipiuntur 
nec procurantur a rectoribus et sacerdotibus, cum praedicantes circueunt verbum Dei.” 
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and the areas under native rule; competition between those native lordships; 
and the threat from the powerful neighbour across Offa’s Dyke. Indeed, within 
half a century of the arrival of the Preachers, English might prevailed, with 
the destruction of the last of the independent native Welsh lordship of Gwyn- 
edd. Because of its geographical situation within the final bastion of Welsh 
independence, Bangor was particularly affected, not just by physical violence 
and destruction; Dominican brothers also became involved as negotiators, in 
the middle ground between two enemy forces. Like the Cistercians, the Friars 
Preachers, particularly those of Rhuddlan, found themselves with a role to play 
in the conflicts between the native Welsh dynasties and the English Crown in 
the 1270s and 1280s. 

In 1275 Eleanor de Montfort, daughter of Simon de Montfort, who was killed 
at the Battle of Evesham in 1264, was travelling from France to join her hus- 
band, Llywelyn ap Gruffudd of Gwynedd, when she was captured at sea with 
her brother, and two Dominican friars. J. Beverley Smith has pointed out the 
likelihood that they were from one of the houses in Llywelyn's domains, and 
evidently used by him on this risky diplomatic mission! In 1277 during his 
first major campaign in Wales the English king stayed at Rhuddlan Castle. Al- 
though probably native Welsh themselves, the Rhuddlan friars cared for the 
sick and wounded of the English army.!96 They also acted as messengers on 
behalf of the king. On 6 March 1277 Edward issued a safe-conduct for “Llywelyn 
the Welshman” and his fellow Friar Preacher (unnamed) to go overseas “on the 
king's business"!?7 This seems to refer to Llywelyn, prior of Bangor, and Ifor, 
prior of Rhuddlan, who joined William of Southampton, prior provincial, in 
peace negotiations following Edward's first campaign (November 1277).108 Prior 
Llywelyn, named in March 1277 as Edward's envoy, has been identified by Smith 
as Llywelyn ap Gruffudd of the Order of Friars Preachers, who in July 1277 cer- 
tified that he had mediated between the king and a number of Welshmen.!09 


105 J. Beverley Smith, “Welsh Dominicans and the Crisis of 1277," Bulletin of the Board of Celtic 
Studies 22 (1968), 353-357, at 353. As Rhuddlan lay in Perfeddwlad, between the Clwyd 
and Conwy, where Llywelyn’s power was weaker, Bangor, in the heart of his lands, is possi- 
bly more likely. Eleanor had married Llywelyn by proxy. On the involvement of the Welsh 
Dominicans in political negotiations see William A. Hinnebusch, “Diplomatic Activities 
of the English Dominicans in the Thirteenth Century,” The Catholic Historical Review 28 
(1942), 309-339, at 320-27. 

106  EEFP, 473; Easterling, “The Friars in Wales,” 334. 

107 CPR 1272-1281, 197. 

108 For the political activities of the priors of Bangor in the last decades of the 13th century, 
see Roberts, “The Dominican Friary of Bangor,” 221-25. 

109 Smith, “Welsh Dominicans”. 
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On the same day Edward offered protection to the Friars Preachers of Ban- 
gor and their men; that his writ was directed to the barons of the Cinque 
Ports on the south coast of England suggests that the friars were engaged in 
continental travel, probably on royal business.!? Smith demonstrated that 
this episode allows further identification of Friar Llywelyn ap Gruffudd, since 
those involved in the accord with the king included his uterine brother, Rhys 
ap Gruffudd (d. 1284), and his kinsmen, Hywel ap Goronwy and Gruffudd ab 
Iorwerth. Smith suggested that the friar's brother was Rhys ap Gruffudd ab 
Ednyfed, whose family we have already encountered as likely benefactors, if 
not founders, of the Bangor priory. If so, Friar Llywelyn was a member of the 
elite of Gwynedd, and this offers a rare glimpse of recruitment to the Welsh 
mendicant orders. 

Edward 1 also offered protection in return for support by the Dominicans 
of Rhuddlan. On 20 August 1277 he gave 6s 8d in alms for food for the friars 
of Rhuddlan, and sent two brothers to London on royal business, giving them 
10s for expenses (14 September), 50s for making glass windows in their church 
next to the altar of the Blessed Virgin Mary (October), £10 for the sustenance 
of the religious, and 6d for two small coffers to enclose the bones of John de 
Valence, to be brought to London.!? The son of William de Valence, earl of 
Pembroke and half-brother of Henry 111, was killed in the Tywi valley during 
operations by the English army in June 1277.!? The task here allotted to the 
Dominicans is another indication of royal trust in them. In January 1278 Ed- 
ward 1 notified his justiciar of Chester that he had appointed Llywelyn, prior 
of Bangor, and Ifor, prior of Rhuddlan, to receive oaths from twenty men in 
every cantref under the control of Llywelyn ap Gruffudd and to receive hos- 
tages from him for the observance of peace; they were also charged with the 
freeing of prisoners, making restitution where appropriate, and approving the 
lands offered by Llywelyn for the dower of his intended wife, Eleanor de Mont- 
fort.!^ In 1279 William de Pirton, king's treasurer, acknowledged that he had 
received 500 marks from the attorneys of Llywelyn ap Gruffudd at the house 


110 CPR 1272-1281, 223. 

111 Smith, “Welsh Dominicans,” 253-54; see also Stephenson, Medieval Wales c.1050—1332, 
xxvii, xxix-xxx. For similar diplomatic activity among the Dominicans in England, see 
above, Chapter 2, pp. 47-48. 

112 Palmer, "The Friar-Preachers, or Blackfriars, of Rhuddlan,” 114. 

113 Carpenter, The Struggle for Mastery, 509. 

114 Calendar of Various Chancery Rolls: Supplementary Close Rolls, Welsh Rolls, Scutage Rolls, 
1277-1326 (London: 1912), 162-63; James Conway Davies (ed.), The Welsh Assize Roll 1277- 
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of the Friars Preachers at Rhuddlan." 1277 and 1278 were crucial years, and 
saw the Dominicans of the north, acting individually and collectively, for the 
English king. 

During Edward 1’s second campaign the Friars Preachers of north Wales 
continued to care for those in need among the English, even though Bishop 
Anian of St Asaph, former prior of Rhuddlan, had excommunicated the En- 
glish, blaming them for the destruction of his cathedral.!6 As we have seen, 
Archbishop Pecham, in commending the Friars Preachers and Friars Minor, 
remarked on the poor reception they received in the diocese of St Asaph, and 
how far this was due to the popular perception of their pro-English activities 
is a debatable point. However, the impression the Preachers made on Pecham 
led him to use Adam of Nannau (brother of Anian 11, bishop of St Asaph) as 
a negotiator with Llywelyn ap Gruffudd;!? and he later advised Edward 1 to 
appoint friars to investigate the damage sustained by the Church during his 
campaigns. So it was that delegates including Nicholas of Redmersley, prior 
of Rhuddlan (acting with the guardian of the Franciscans of Llanfaes), found 
themselves doing the rounds to assess the cost to churches and monasteries of 
the English conquest.!? On 2 November 1284 Adam, prior of the Friars Preach- 
ers of Bangor, acknowledged that he had received £100 from the (unnamed) 
prior of Rhuddlan and other inquisitors; on numerous other occasions Nicho- 
las de Redmersley/Radmere dispersed other payments, and on 9 June 1285 he 
is referred to as former prior.!? 

There are further records of service to the English Crown this side of the Ed- 
wardian Conquest. It is clear for instance, that Prior Llywelyn of Bangor acted 
alongside — though not perhaps in easy partnership with — Richard of Abing- 
don in assessing the royal manor of Penrhos on Anglesey. In 1322 a petition 
from the villeins of the manor led to a royal writ (18 May) to the king's justice 
in Wales to hold an inquisition. The villeins' complaint was that in surveying 
the rents and dues paid by their ancestors to the princes of Wales, Richard had 
made an extent of the manor, and raised these dues to a burdensome level. 
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Prior Llywelyn should have been associated with the king’s clerk in the making 
of the extent, but Richard had evidently proceeded without him. In retaliation 
Llywelyn had conducted his own survey and in so doing raised the rents and 
dues to be even more onerous.!?? Such was the level of involvement that might 
be expected by an English king of Welsh Dominican friars in a conquered land. 


3.3 Dominican Bishops in Wales 
In the world of ecclesiastical politics, it is notable that sixteen Dominicans 
rose to the office of bishops of Welsh dioceses. The first was Hugh [Hywel] of 
St Asaph. On 2 February 1233 the English king gave assent to the election of 
Hugh, friar of the Order of Preachers; he was consecrated the following year 
and was dead by 1240. Where he came from, and whether he was Welsh or not, 
we do not know.?! The next Dominican to occupy the see was Anian, prior of 
Rhuddlan, who became bishop of St Asaph, seemingly within ten years of the 
arrival of the friars in that diocese.?? The only other “native” Dominican who 
rose to episcopal office was Gervase de Castro, bishop of Bangor from 1366 to 
1370. He may well have hailed from the Bangor priory where he died and was 
buried.!23 Gervase was appointed despite the wish of Edward, prince of Wales 
(the "Black Prince"), who, on the death of Thomas de Ringstede, was moved 
to appoint Alexander Dalby to Bangor. However, Pope Urban v required Dal- 
by's competence in preaching in Welsh to be put to the test, and when he was 
found wanting, Gervase was provided instead.!?^ 

The other thirteen instances provide evidence of the provision of Friars 
Preachers from outside Wales to Welsh dioceses. At Bangor Thomas de Ring- 
stede OP (1357-66) was provided to the see after the candidate elected by the 
chapter, Ithel ap Robert (clearly native Welsh) had been set aside, and was con- 
secrated at Avignon.!*5 John Gilbert oP (1372—75) was also provided to Bangor 
and consecrated at Avignon, before being translated to Hereford.!2° Thomas 
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Cheriton oP (1436-48) was another papal nominee to Bangor, while James 
Blakedon oP was translated from the Irish see of Achonry.?? 

The number of Dominican bishops was marginally higher at Llandaf. In 1323 
the election of Alexander of Monmouth was quashed to make way for John de 
Eglesclive (1323-47) of the Order of Friars Preachers, who was translated from 
the Irish see of Connor.!28 Thomas Rushook op (1383-85) became bishop by 
papal provision, and after two years was translated to Hereford; his successor, 
William de Bottlesham oP (1385-89) was similarly moved to another see, in 
this case Rochester, after only a few years, as was John de Burghill oP (1396- 
98), who moved to Coventry and Lichfield.?? The episcopal careers of two fur- 
ther Dominican bishops of Llandaf, both again by papal provision, John Hun- 
den (1458-76) and George Athequa (1517-37), ended in resignation.!?? Llandaf, 
therefore, furnishes six names of Dominican bishops of Welsh dioceses. 

At St Asaph two Dominicans after Anian 11 became bishop. In 1345 King 
Edward 111 (1327-77) failed to secure the appointment of his confessor, John 
de Lincoln, when the cathedral chapter baulked at accepting an Englishman, 
but Richard 11 was more successful in requesting the appointment of a royal 
nominee, Alexander Bache oP (1390-94). Thomas Bird oP (1450-ca.1463) was 
a papal nominee, and was deprived of office.!?! The evidence indicates that as 
bishops, Friars Preachers were influential in the ecclesiastical politics of the di- 
oceses of Bangor in the north and Llandaf in the south, but less so in the other 
northern see of St Asaph and on only one instance at the premier Welsh dio- 
cese of St Davids. John Gilbert was the only Dominican to hold episcopal office 
in Wales twice: at Bangor from 1372 to 1375 and at St Davids from 1389 to 1397 — 
in between which he was bishop of Hereford (1375-89). Most Dominican bish- 
ops in Wales were promoted to office by papal provision during the Avignon 
Papacy. Of the five appointees at Bangor four died in office, and one, John Gil- 
bert, was translated to Hereford. The Dominican bishops of St Asaph and St 
Davids (five in total) all died in office. In contrast, of the six Friars Preachers 
who held episcopal office at Llandaf, one died, two resigned after a substan- 
tial pontificate, and three (Rushook, Bottlesham, and Burgill) were translated 
after two years to Hereford, Rochester, and Coventry and Lichfield respective- 
ly. Although the number of Dominican bishops in Wales is substantial, these 
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promotions indicate that the elevation of native Welsh Friars Preachers to the 
episcopate was meagre. 


4 Bequests and Burials 


The most notable personage to leave bequests to the Welsh friars was Queen Fl- 
eanor of Castile; all five Dominican houses received 100s each under the terms 
of her will of 1291.13? As might be expected, Welsh bishops, particularly those 
who were themselves Dominicans, favoured the houses of Friars Preachers in 
their testamentary bequests, especially those that lay in their own dioceses. 
Anian 11 of St Asaph (d. 1293) left his body to be buried at whichever Domin- 
ican house was nearest at the time of his death. As former prior of Rhuddlan 
and bishop of St Asaph he favoured both priory and cathedral. All his books 
on canon law he left to his nephew, Ithel, canon of St Asaph, and his bible to 
his brother and fellow Dominican, Adam of Nannau; the rest of his theological 
works went to the Preachers of Rhuddlan. He made various bequests to the 
Preachers and Minors in his own diocese and that of Bangor, and 50s to the 
prior provincial to be distributed among the order.!?? Bishop Gervase de Cas- 
tro (d. 1370), who was of Welsh origin and may have been educated among the 
Bangor friars, left to the brothers there a rich array of goods: a chasuble with 
two tunicles, three albs, two vessels for the corporal, one cope of gold cloth, 
beds, linens, and twelve silver goblets. He also left 6os to the Friars Preachers of 
the other northern house, Rhuddlan. His executors included Gruffudd ap Ma- 
doc and Edward ap Eyneon Lloyt.!*4 Llywelyn ap Madoc, bishop of St Asaph (d. 
1373), not himself a mendicant, left 20s each to the Friars Preachers of Bangor 
and the Friars Minor of Llanfaes as well as 40s to the Carmelites of Denbigh.!?5 

The lack of connection of other Dominican bishops with their Welsh dio- 
ceses is, on the contrary, confirmed by their failure to make bequests to local 
houses. Alexander Bache of St Asaph, for instance, left his body to be buried at 
the Friars Preachers of Hereford, and pecuniary bequests to that house and the 
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Blackfriars of London.!?6 The bishops of St Davids appear to have favoured the 
Blackfriars of Haverfordwest in their wills. Adam Houghton (d. 1389; not a Do- 
minican) left 40s each to the priories of Haverfordwest and Brecon, while John 
Gilbert oP (d. 1397, former bishop of Bangor and then Hereford) bequeathed 
£100 as well as vestments. Gilbert expressed a desire to be buried among the 
friars of Haverfordwest but was interred at the Dominican house at London.!?? 
Bishop Edward Vaughan (d. 1522) left bequests to the Dominicans of Haver- 
fordwest and Brecon, as well as the Franciscans of Carmarthen.!38 

Members of the nobility that favoured the Welsh friars included Elizabeth 
de Burgh (d. 1360). Among countless bequests, she remembered both the Fri- 
ars Preachers and Friars Minor of Cardiff to whom she left £6 each.!99 By his 
will of 10 October 1361 Humphrey de Bohun bequeathed £10 to the Brecon fri- 
ars to pray for him.!^? Jasper Tudor, duke of Bedford (d. 1495), favoured the 
Dominicans of Haverfordwest.“! Sir Rhys ap Thomas (d. 1525), an important 
supporter of Henry Tudor, left £2 13s 4d each to two houses, Brecon and Haver- 
fordwest, as well as to other orders.!?? In 1535 William Walwyne's testamentary 
bequests included 40s to the Brecon Preachers.^? When William Fellows visit- 
ed the priory in 1531 he noted the presence of shields of arms including “David 
Game" (that is, Dafydd Gam ap Llywelyn ap Hywel Fychan, who was killed at 
the Battle of Agincourt, 1415), the family of Walwyn, William Vaughan of Tal- 
garth, Vaughan and Hawarde of Brecon, and Sir William Herbert of Coldbrook, 
the great-grandson of Dafydd Gam.™* The precise nature of their connection 
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is not recorded, but the presence of their arms there is indicative of respect, 
perhaps even affection, for the friars. 

One member of the parish clergy remembered the Friars Preachers when he 
made his will (27 January 1451) as he set out to visit Rome and other holy plac- 
es. Master Robert Hoskyn, rector of the parish church of St Mary and St Brig- 
id, left to the Friars Preachers of Haverfordwest the two books of Godefridus 
and Rexmundus; William Perrot of Haroldstone (d. 1503) and his widow who 
survived him just over a year, each left 5s.!45 Paucity of documentary sources 
means that the place the Friars Preachers held in the affections of lesser folk is 
not recorded, though the legacies, to Bangor, of Roger Sylle in October 1527 (6s 
8d) and Meurig Lewes in 1537 (a bullock of two years) show that they may have 
retained their popularity to the last days.!4$ 

Evidence for burials among the Friars Preachers of Wales comes from both 
documentary sources and surviving stone sculpture, though neither is in abun- 
dance. As we have seen, Anian 11 of St Asaph was content to be laid to rest at 
the nearest Dominican house to his place of demise.!^? Bishop Gervase de Cas- 
tro lay at the Bangor friary during his last illness and directed that he should be 
buried in the choir there.!*8 John de Eglesclive, bishop of Llandaf, was interred 
at Cardiff. At Bangor one of the most important burials was that of the man 
regarded as founder because of his rebuilding of the friary after 1284. This was 
Tudur Hen ap Gronow (Goronwy), grandson of Ednyfed Fychan, who died in 
1311.49 His son Goronwy (d. 1331) and grandsons Hywel and Tudur ap Goron- 
wy (d. 1366 and 1367) joined him in the same location, Tudur being buried in 
the south wall of the church. Rhys ap Tudur ap Goronwy was interred there in 
1412. After the demotion of the family following the revolt of Owain Glyn Dwr, 
their lands at Penrhyn passed to Gwilym ap Gruffudd whose wife, Angharad, 
was buried among the Bangor friars. Her death and burial were lamented by 
the bard Lewys Món.*? His poetry refers to the interment at Bangor of Jane 
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Stradling, first wife of Sir William Griffiths (d. 1531), where she joined William’s 
mother, Jane Troutbeck.!5! 

Other evidence exists in the form of surviving tombs and graveslabs. As 
discussed above, the tomb of Walter and Christina Aubrey was moved from 
the friary to the Brecon Priory, now the Cathedral. Biebrach has described it 
as “probably the most strident and eye-catching manifestation of Christ-cen- 
tred devotion in south Wales [and] a remarkably early one"!9? As noted above, 
the 19th-century excavations at Bangor revealed a number of burials. Three 
are now in Bangor Museum, and a number in the school that was established 
on the friary site after the Dissolution.!5? Three have fragmentary inscriptions. 
One, of late 13th- or early 14th-century date, commemorates Madog ap ... ap 
Tudur;!54 another records Gruffudd ab Iorwerth;'55 a third, which depicts a fig- 
ure with a pastoral staff, marks the grave of Frater Ioh[anni|s de Lanaes. This 
was long taken to refer to a brother of the Franciscan friary of Llanfaes on An- 
glesey, across the Menai Strait, and commentators have been puzzled at his 
apparent interment at a Dominican house. However, Gresham pointed out 
that Llanfaes is a not uncommon name and may refer to another “place of the 
church’, not the Anglesey location.!56 

From Rhuddlan some sepulchral slabs survive in the farm buildings of Plas 
Newydd that occupy part of the site of the former priory. Other monumental 
slabs now in the parish church may have been transferred from the site. Ex- 
amples include one of 13th-century date depicting a knight, which is built into 
a wall in the farmyard.5? Undoubtedly the most significant, however, is the 
grave slab of William de Fresney of the Dominican Order, who was created 
titular archbishop of Rages (Edessa) by Pope Urban Iv in 1263. He returned 
to England where he carried out his duties, and at the time of his death he 
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was in the household of Bishop Anian 11 of Bangor.!58 His tomb resides in the 
parish church of Rhuddlan, and on it he is depicted, life-size, as *an archbishop 
with, formerly, two winged cherubim one on each side above his head" and full 
vestments (but no pallium). His hand is raised in blessing, and the inscription 
reads: PVR: LALME: FRERE: WILLA/M: (DE) FR/ENEY: ERCHVESKE DE RA/ 
GES (Figure 5.6). 

In lamenting what has not survived of the urban memorials of south Wales, 
Biebrach noted the discovery, during excavation in the late 19th century, of a 
semi-effigial slab (now lost) commemorating the wife of Michel Rofim, a Car- 
diff burgess./5? This likely dated to the late 13th or early 14th century, and is 
now lost. 


5 Dissolution and Fate 


The friars did not come under the Act of Suppression of 1536 and escaped 
closure until 1538. On 6 February of that year Richard Ingworth, a former Do- 
minican friar and prior provincial, and by then suffragan bishop of Dover, was 
appointed to visit houses of all four mendicant orders in Wales and to receive 
their voluntary surrender.!6? Ingworth began cautiously, but when in May 1538 
he was ordered to draw up inventories of friary goods and to take precious 
objects into his custody to prevent their sale, voluntary surrender of the men- 
dicant houses gathered pace.!®! Using the records of visitation and surviving 
inventories, it is possible to reconstruct Ingworth's journey through Wales. He 
began at Rhuddlan on 17 August, then visited the Dominican houses of Bangor, 
Brecon, Haverfordwest, and Cardiff, ending at the Augustinian friars of New- 
port on 8 September — a journey that took just three weeks.!6? 

The picture is one of poverty, reduced numbers, and convents that had al- 
ready begun the process of leasing out some of their property. Rhuddlan Priory 
was the first to fall, the priory being surrendered on 17 August 1538 by the prior 
and five friars.16? Some of the priory property had been leased out by 1535. Piers 
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FIGURE 5.6 Grave slab of William de Fresney, Dominican friar and titular archbishop of 
Ragusa (Edessa), from Rhuddlan Priory, now in Rhuddlan parish church 
SOURCE: FROM THE COLLECTIONS OF THE NATIONAL MONUMENTS 
RECORD OF WALES: © COPYRIGHT: DEPARTMENT OF WORKS — 
LEONARD MONROE COLLECTION (DI2018 011 180 (C.637316)). 
O'R CASGLIADAU O GOFNOD HENEBION CENEDLAETHOL CYMRU: 
© HAWLFRAINT: DEPARTMENT OF WORKS — LEONARD MONROE 
COLLECTION (DI2018 011 180 (C.637316)) 


Griffin ap Dafydd ap Ithel, who already lived on the site, obtained a forty-year 
lease of part of the friary buildings, namely three chambers that lay between 
the church and the kitchen, a stable, apple orchard next to the cloister, other 
land, the churchyard, and some land and a garden in the vill. In 1536 Henry 
Conway obtained a lease for two chambers that were located to the east of 
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the house, and an apple orchard.!6* These two tenants witnessed the suppres- 
sion certificate, surrender, and inventory.!© The possessions of the friars were 
modest indeed, although some new stalls were noted. The furnishings of the 
church were recorded as an alabaster altar table, wooden crucifix, and a few 
vestments. In the kitchen there were pots and pans, and a pewter platter. The 
friars possessed some livestock, namely, two cows and five hogs. There was a 
chalice “not worth 16s”; the servants were paid off and provision made for a 
“bedrid friar”. There was no lead.!66 The site of the house and its gardens and 
orchards, as well as the demesne land, were leased to Peris Griffith and Pers 
Motton. 

The Bangor friary was surrendered two days later (19 August) by just two 
friars. Edward Griffiths wrote to Thomas Cromwell informing him of the sur- 
render of the Bangor friars, noting that they had only two small orchards, no 
lead, and little glass and iron. He claimed that he would pay whatever Crom- 
well thought best for the site.167 The dissolution inventory noted items located 
in four parts of the priory. The choir boasted a sacristy bell, vestments, altar 
cloths, candlesticks and a cruet. There was a bell in the steeple and the choir 
stalls on one side were new. The inventory noted two beds, bedding, a table 
and benches in the prior's chamber, two chests, a coffer and candlesticks in 
the buttery, and various pots, pans, and platters in the kitchen.!6? Ingworth 
sent directly to the king an image and relic which was held to be "the holiest 
in north Wales’, one of two images that brought in offerings of twenty marks a 
year in donations in money and kind. This was undoubtedly the most precious 
asset of the priory. 

After Bangor, Ingworth crossed the Menai Straits to receive the surrender of 
the Friars Minor of Llanfaes before heading to Marcher country, to Ludlow, and 
then on to Brecon. At the Dominican priory of Brecon there is evidence of leas- 
ing and private ownership. As early as 1475 Friar John Richards was allowed to 
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(no. 489). 

167 Brewer, Gairdner, and Brodie (eds.), Letters and Papers ... of Henry VIII, 13 (1), 474 (no. 1289). 

168 Palmer, “The Friar-Preachers, or Blackfriars, of Bangor,’ 228; Brewer, Gairdner, and Brodie 
(eds.), Letters and Papers ... of Henry VIII, 13 (2), 50 (no. 137); O’Sullivan, In the Company of 
the Preachers, 43. 
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hold, for life, the chamber and garden that had been granted him by the mas- 
ter general of the order./6? At the Dissolution land was leased to Llywelyn ap 
Morgan and comprised four small gardens and two small meadows called "the 
Churchyard" containing two acres. Other rented properties included a tene- 
ment outside the gate of the priory and “Glasyers Medowe’”.!”° The Dissolution 
inventory noted that the “convent at Breknock is well builded; hath none lead; 
hath certain meadows and orchards worth 40s by year, none chalices ner jew- 
els"?! The house was surrendered by the prior and nine friars.!” 

Travelling westwards through Carmarthen, where the house of Friars Minor 
fell victim to closure, Ingworth arrived in Haverfordwest; here he received the 
surrender of the prior and seven friars on 2 September 1538.17? Like others of 
their colleagues in Wales, the friars of Haverfordwest had experienced some 
changes to their property. In 1526 Meurig (Maurice) Johns, a friar of the house, 
was in possession of a separate chamber above the gate of the church, with a 
garden adjoining. For this he paid 20s when he entered into the lease, and 2s 
per annum thereafter.!”4 From 1534 other possessions had already been leased, 
and by the time of the Dissolution the friars remained only in possession of 
their church, churchyard and dwelling."5 The Dissolution inventory notes a 
table at the high altar, an alabaster altar, a chalice, two bells in the steeple, 
and some lead in the gutter. The choir stalls were new. The goods of the house 
were sold for £9 10s 7d, and when debts of £6 19s 10d had been cleared there 
remained only £2 10s gd and a chalice.!76 


169 O'Sullivan, In the Company of the Preachers, 58. 

170 Jones, "The Property of the Welsh Friaries,” 49-50. 

171 Brewer, Gairdner, and Brodie (eds.), Letters and Papers ... of Henry VIII, 13 (2), 82 (no. 215). 

172 Richard David (prior), Harry Coke, Roger Thomas, Thomas Meredythe, Joen ap R., 
Matthew Hary, Georg Wych, Richard Wylyams, Lesso ap Dafydd, Thomas Eve: Palmer, 
"The Friar-Preachers, or Blackfriars, of Brecknock and Cardiff" 163. Thomas Meredith 
may be the Brecon friar of that name who was ordained deacon by Bishop Charles Bothe 
(Booth) of Hereford at the church of Whitefriars, Ludlow, on 25 May 1521: Emden, A 
Survey of Dominicans, 119-20 (no. 236). Prior Richard David was ordained priest by Bishop 
Geronimo de Ghinucci of Worcester in the Lady Chapel of Llanthony Secunda on 6 June 
1528: Emden, A Survey of Dominicans, 216 (no. 286). 

173 Lewys Johns (prior), Moris Johns, Hugh Says, Richard Wade, Roger Rogers, John Baker, 
David Perkin, and Brother William: Palmer, "The Friar-Preachers, or Blackfriars, of 
Haverfordwest,” 12. 

174 Jones, “The Property of the Welsh Friaries,’ 34, deemed this a “suspicious grant”. See 
also 47-49. 

175 O'Sullivan, In the Company of the Preachers, 160. 

176 Brewer, Gairdner, and Brodie (eds.), Letters and Papers ... of Henry VIII, 13 (2), 106 (no. 268), 
109 (no. 273); Palmer, "The Friar-Preachers, or Blackfriars, of Haverfordwest,’ 13. 
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Cardiff was the last of the Dominican friaries to be visited by Ingworth, and 
it, along with the convent of the Friars Minor there, was surrendered on 6 Sep- 
tember 1538 by six friars.!”” The inventory lists mainly vestments and liturgical 
items: two tunicles of black velvet, a suite of blue vestments, a red cope deco- 
rated with images, other copes and chasubles, a latten cross, censer and a pair 
of organs. There were also kitchen goods, a gridiron, dishes, buckets, pots and 
pans, and stools and forms.!”8 It was there noted that some goods had already 
disappeared: “for the prior and subprior and others of late be dead within x 
or xij days, so that all is out of order.” The friars owed a local victualler named 
Thomas Robert £1 for provisions and were 7s 6d in arrears for wages for their 
servants. Some of their possessions and a chalice were sold by Ingworth to off- 
set the debts.!7? 

The fate of the priories' property and the subsequent use of the sites varied. 
At three, the priory site and lands were leased. Custody of Cardiff was granted 
to the deputy of the town bailiff, and he received the lease of the property, 
including the house, garden, two chambers and a stable. The remainder of the 
friary estate comprised two parcels of land (one of them of four acres) and a 
garden in the town and was leased separately.!8° The whole was sold in 1546. 
Haverfordwest was leased in 1560 to property speculators Roger and Thomas 
Barlow, and by the 19th century the site was occupied by an inn.!?! Rhuddlan 
became a residence called Plas Newydd. 

The sites of two Dominican houses, Bangor and Brecon, were converted to 
educational uses, and substantial fabric survives at the latter. As noted above, 
Edward Griffith requested the Bangor priory and in 1539, as firmarius, he 
held a small parcel of land called “Fryer David gardin" adjoining the site, "the 
Great Orchard", “Fryers Medowe" with another small parcel called “the Heady 
Place.”!®? Destruction of the buildings of the Bangor priory must have started 


177 The prior and subprior were both dead by the surrender of 6 September 1538; the six 
friars were Thomas Staunton, D(afydd) Ll(ywelyn), Richard Thomas, John Lewys, John 
Thomas, and Thomas Davys: Palmer, "The Friar-Preachers, or Blackfriars, of Brecknock 
and Cardiff" 165; Brewer, Gairdner, and Brodie (eds.), Letters and Papers ... of Henry VIII, 13 
(2), 117 (no. 294). 

178 Palmer, “The Friar-Preachers, or Blackfriars, of Brecknock and Cardiff,’ 166-67; Brewer, 
Gairdner, and Brodie (eds.), Letters and Papers ... of Henry VIII, 13 (2), 117 (no. 294). 

179 Glanmor Williams, “The Dissolution of the Monasteries in Glamorgan,” Welsh History 
Review 3/1 (1966), 23-43, at 30-31. 

180 O'Sullivan, In the Company of the Preachers, 96; Jones, “Property of the Welsh 
Friaries,” 44—45. 

181 See above, p. 148. 

182 Jones, “The Property of the Welsh Friaries,” 43-44. 
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soon after, for in 1539/40 there is record of stone from there being used for the 
repair of Caernarfon Castle.!8 By 1557 the site had been acquired by Dr Glynn, 
brother of the bishop of Bangor; his will of that year contained instructions 
for it to be converted into a free grammar school.!*4 At Brecon the dissolved 
friary became an educational establishment. To this the bishop of St David 
transferred the seminary at Abergwili near Carmarthen, which became known 
as the grammar school of Christ College. The bishop promised, in return, to 
provide “honeste lyvyngs for the friars ... as many of them as be of honest con- 
versacon and lerned.”!85 


6 Conclusion 


The Dominicans in Wales were not, perhaps, the most conspicuous monastic 
presence in Wales. Their five houses represented half the mendicant priories in 
Wales but in contrast to the established monastic orders they were only a small 
proportion of the whole.!$6 The slow nature of urban development in Wales 
probably accounts in part for their limited presence in comparison with other, 
more urbanised, regions in the British Isles. Nonetheless, the Friars Preachers 
contributed much to the religious, social, economic, and even political, fabric 
of Wales from their arrival in the mid-13th century right up to their dissolution 
in the 16th. Involved, through founders, patrons, and benefactors, and through 
preaching and trade, with both the native Welsh and the Anglo-Norman part 
of society, the Dominicans made their presence in Wales known. They may 
not have been as visible as in other regions, but they were active players on the 
Welsh monastic stage and beyond. 
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PART 2 


Preaching and Pastoral Care 


CHAPTER 6 


Master Jordan of Saxony and Early Dominican 
Preaching in England (1229-1230) 


Steven Watts 


In 1939, A.G. Little and Decima Douie published three reportationes — that is, 
abridged reports of sermons made by scribes or university students — which 
they had discovered in Ms. A 111 at the Cathedral Library in Durham. Derived 
from sermons given by Jordan of Saxony (d. 1237), master general of the order, 
during his stay in England between late 1229 and early 1230, they were a wel- 
come surprise.? Less than two years earlier, H.-C. Scheeben had observed rue- 
fully that nothing of the master general's sermons seemed to have survived.? It 
would have been a great loss, indeed. Jordan was a famed preacher.^ From his 
appointment as Dominic's successor in May 1222 to his drowning on the coast 
of Antalya in February 1237, Jordan gave countless sermons over the course of 
his various travels, during which he found great success in gaining both sup- 
port and recruits for his fledgling order.5 


1 A.G.Little and Decima Douie, "Three Sermons of Friar Jordan of Saxony, the Successor of St. 
Dominic, Preached in England, A.D. 1229," EHR 54 (1939), 1-19. 

2 Although there were earlier doubts about whether Jordan travelled to England in 1229 or 
1230, there is now universal agreement that he arrived in the former year. There is no indica- 
tion that he travelled there on any other occasion. See, for instance, H.-C. Scheeben, Beitráge 
zur Geschichte Jordans von Sachsen (Leipzig: 1938), 63. 

3 H.C.Scheeben, Jordan der Sachse (Vechta: 1937), 207. 

4 Jordan’s exploits as a preacher are championed in the order's mid-13th-century Vitas fratrum, 
see Gerard of Frachet, Vitae Fratrum Ordinis Praedicatorum necnon Cronica Fratrum Ordinis 
ab anno MCCIII usque MCCLIV, ed. B.-M. Reichert (Rome: 1896), 102. They are also noted by 
Gregory 1x in Descendes olim, dated 16 May 1227, which granted Jordan full pastoral author- 
ity in Germany; see T. Ripoll and A. Bremond (eds.), Bullarium Ordinis Praedicatorum, vol. 1 
(Rome: 1729), 19. 

5 Jordan became master general at the order's general chapter that opened on 23 May 1222; see 
Bernard Gui, Memoralia pro conventu Lemovicensi, in Les fréres précheurs de Limoges: Textes 
latins publiés pour la premiere fois, ed. C. Douais (Toulouse: 1892), 25. His death is recorded, 
with allowances for the stylus paschatis (according to which the new year begins at Easter), in 
Gerard of Frachet, Cronica ordinis prior, in Vitae Fratrum, ed. Reichert, 329. Many of Jordan's 
successes are personally reported in his letters to the nun Diana d'Andaló (d. 1236) and her 
religious sisters in Bologna, for which see Jordan of Saxony, Beati Iordani de Saxonia epistulae, 
ed. A. Walz (Rome: 1951). 
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Happily, Little and Douie's discoveries were soon followed by others. Fr. 
Kaeppeli and Franco Morenzoni uncovered a variety of sermons that can be 
attributed to Jordan with varying degrees of confidence.® For all the potential 
candidates, however, only seventeen have now been attributed to Jordan with 
certainty. Paul-Bernard Hodel’s critical edition, which draws upon extensive 
doctoral research, has proved invaluable in laying out the manuscript evi- 
dence.’ The sermons exist almost entirely in the form of reportationes and, in 
addition to those in Durham, are found in Amiens, Basel, Canterbury, Colmar, 
Paris, and Reims.? Most survive in sermon collections and, primarily on the 
basis of their lack of exempla, seem to have been addressed to clerical audienc- 
es.? It is, on the whole, difficult to determine where Jordan gave them. Many 
may have originated in Paris, only to have been dispersed by the friars or like- 
minded clerics.!° The clear exception, however, are the sermons that Jordan 
preached in England. 

Thanks to the research that has accumulated over the intervening years, we 
now have much to add to Little and Douie's initial contribution. Canterbury, 
Cathedral Archives Lit. Mss. D 7 has been shown to contain additional reporta- 
tiones that correspond to each of Little and Douie's sermons (listed in Hodel's 
edition as Sermons 10, n, and 15). The Canterbury and Durham manuscripts 
have also been discovered to contain separate reportationes of a fourth sermon 
(Sermon 12). A reportatio of a fifth sermon (Sermon 17) may also reflect a sim- 
ilar provenance, although it is only found in the Canterbury manuscript." It 
mentions, in order of appearance, the King of England and the King of France 


6 Thomas Kaeppeli, “Predigten Jordans von Sachsen,” AFP 9 (1939), 31114; idem, "Un recueil 
de sermons préchés à Paris et en Angleterre conservés dans le Ms. de Canterbury, Cathedr. 
Libr. D 7 (Jourdain de Saxe O.P., Thomas de Chabham etc.),” AFP 26 (1956), 161-91; and 
Franco Morenzoni, “Les sermons de Jourdain de Saxe, successeur de Saint Dominique,” 
AFP 66 (1996), 216-41. 

7 Jordan of Saxony, Beati Iordanis de Saxonia Sermones, ed. P.-B. Hodel (Rome: 2005). Hodel 
(24-39) notes that a further twenty-eight sermons can be attributed to Jordan with some 
degree of probability. See also Paul-Bernard Hodel, “Edifier par la parole: La prédication 
de Jourdain de Saxe, maitre de l'Ordre des Prêcheurs (1222-1237)" (PhD thesis, Lyon, Uni- 
versité Lumière: 2002). 

8 The Colmar manuscript (Colmar, Bibliothèque municipale, ms. 44) contains only schemae. 

9 On the relative absence of exempla in sermons to a clerical audience, see Richard H. Rouse 
and Mary A. Rouse, Preachers, Florilegia and Sermons: Studies on the “Manipulus florum” of 
Thomas of Ireland (Toronto: 1979), 86. 

10 On Paris as the centre of sermon production, at least outside of Italy, see the classic stud- 
ies by M. Michèle Mulchahey, “First the Bow is Bent in Study ...”: Dominican Education 
before 1230 (Toronto: 1998), 419-21 and David d'Avray, The Preaching of the Friars: Sermons 
Diffused from Paris before 1300 (Oxford: 1985), 180-203. 

11 Canterbury, Cathedral Archives Lit. Mss. D 7, fols. 155ra-156ra. 
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and concludes with two passages from Anselm of Canterbury’s Meditationes 
sive orationes. Some caution is warranted, however. While the Durham repor- 
tationes, and their Canterbury equivalents, have internal evidence indicating 
an English audience,? one of Jordan's other sermons in the Canterbury manu- 
script was explicitly given at the order's house in Paris.!* 

Little and Douie offered an intriguing taste of Jordan's English sermons, but 
they recognized that only one of these (Sermon 15) was of a satisfactory quality. 
And even then, they presented only a very general introduction to the texts. In 
light then of subsequent discoveries at Durham and Canterbury, and a fuller ap- 
preciation of the order's presence in England, it is high time to revisit the earliest 
sermons that can be confidently attributed to a Dominican preacher in England.55 
Full of rich detail and Jordan's characteristic flair, they provide the reader with 
fascinating insight into both the master general's pastoral agenda and the way in 
which he sought to build consensus toward that end. 


1 Friends in High Places 


By the time Jordan arrived in the mid-autumn of 1229, the Order of Preachers 
had been present in England for a little over eight years.!6 In the Libellus de ini- 
tio ordinis, Jordan records that the general chapter, which convened in Bologna 
on 2 June 1221, sent a conventus of brothers, together with Gilbert, their prior, 
to England.!? As the later Dominican chronicler Nicholas Trevet (d. ca.1334) 


12 Jordan of Saxony, Sermones, 230—231 (17): “Non dicit: rex Angliae vel Galliae, set sim- 
plicter rex.” For the Anselm passages, see 237. See also Anselm of Canterbury, Orationes 
sive meditationes in S. Anselmi Cantuariensis archiepiscopi opera omnia, ed. F.S. Schmitt 
(Edinburgh: 1946), vol. 3, 3-91. 

13 Jordan of Saxony, Sermones, 184 (12): "Si advocatus deberet agere causam hic, et iret 
Londonias"; Sermones, 217 (15): “... ex prelatis suis morantibus Oxoniae?" 

14 Jordan of Saxony, Sermones, 123 (6B): “apud Sanctum Iacobum fr.” 

15 Cornelia Linde has recently attributed an anonymous sermon in BL, Ms Egerton 655, 
to Robert Bacon. It appears the sermon was probably given around 1230, which makes 
it roughly contemporaneous with Jordan's preaching in England. See Cornelia Linde, 
"Eine Predigt über den Prediger: Robert Bacons sermo ad litteratos,’ in Bibelstudium und 
Predigt bei den Dominikanern: Geschichte, Ideal und Praxis, eds. Viliam Stefan Dóci op and 
Thomas Prügl (Rome: 2019), 79-93. 

16 For the classic monograph on the order's English Province, see EEFP. For a brief account 
of the province's regrettably scant early institutional history, see Simon Tugwell, "The 
Evolution of Dominican Structures of Government II: The First Dominican Provinces," 
AFP 70 (2000), 5-109, at 48-49. 

17 Jordan of Saxony, Libellus de principüs Ordinis Praedicatorum, ed. H.-C. Scheeben 
(Rome: 1935), $88: "Conventus fratrum in Angliam cum fratre Giliberto priore transmissus 
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would clarify, this amounted to thirteen brothers — which was in accordance 
with the order’s constitutions.!® It would also happen to be the same chapter 
that appointed Jordan in absentia as provincial prior of Lombardy. 

The English mission seems to have been the product of a broader attempt 
to expand the order’s horizons. Brothers were also sent to Hungary, Denmark, 
and perhaps even Poland, in the same year — presumably in response to Pope 
Honorius 111’s call in March 1221 for preachers to be sent to all the nations that 
bordered Christian Europe.? While the friars in England seem to have been 
better organised, and motivated by a somewhat different missionary impulse, 
the early years of their institutional history and pastoral reach are similarly 
unclear.?? 

Perhaps it was simply a matter of working out how to put into practice what 
the pope had so recently granted to them in theory. From 1218 to 1220, Honori- 
us issued a remarkable number of letters to prelates throughout Christendom, 
urging them to use and encourage the Friars Preachers as their deputies.?! In 
1221, he continued to press their case, but added another important dimen- 
sion to their vocation. In the encyclical Cum qui recipit prophetam, addressed 
to “all archbishops, bishops, and prelates” on 4 February of that year, he re- 
peated his advocacy for the friars but with the important addition that they 
were now able to hear confessions and enjoin penances.?? Later that May, the 


est.” As Simon Tugwell has convincingly argued on the basis of the earliest testimonies, 
the text is more accurately titled Libellus de initio ordinis; see Simon Tugwell, “Notes on 
the Life of St Dominic,’ AFP 68 (1998), 5-116, at 11. 

18 Nicholas Trevet, Annales sex regum Angliae, ed. Thomas Hog (London: 1845), 209. Trevet 
also provides Gilbert's full name: Gilbertus de Fraxineto. See also Primitive Constitutions 
2.23, in A.H. Thomas (ed.), De oudste Constituties van de Dominicanen: Voorgeschiedensis, 
Tekst, Bronnen, Ontstaan en Ontwikkeling (1215-1237) (Louvain: 1965), 358. 

19 See Tugwell, "The Evolution, 11,” 48-55. For the evidence that Dominic himself sent 
Hyacinth and Henry of Moravia to Krakow, see R.J. Loenertz, “La vie de S. Hyacinthe du 
Lecteur Stanislaus envisagée comme source historique,” AFP 27 (1957), 5-37, at 14-15 and 
28-31. See also Honorius 111, Ne si secus, in La documentación pontificia de Honorio III 
(1216-1227), ed. D. Mansilla (Rome: 1965), no. 372. 

20 Tugwell, "The Evolution, 11,’ 49. 

21 VJ. Koudelka (ed.), Monumenta Diplomatica S. Dominici, nos. 86-88, 91, 101-03, 109, 112, 
and 121-22. See also Leonard E. Boyle, "Notes on the Education of the Fratres communes in 
the Dominican Order in the Thirteenth Century,’ in Xenia Medii Aevi Historiam Illustrantia 
oblata Thomae Kaeppeli O.P., eds. R. Creytens, and P. Künzle (Rome: 1978), 249-67, at 249. 
Dominic and his socius William of Monferrato were active participants in the issue of 
these bulls. See, for instance, Patrick Zutshi, “Letters of Pope Honorius III Concerning the 
Order of Preachers,’ in Pope, Church and City: Essays in Honour of Brenda M. Bolton, eds. 
F. Andrews, C. Egger, and C.M. Rousseau (Leiden: 2004), 269-86. 

22 Monumenta, no. 143. See Boyle, “Notes,” 251. 
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Dominicans were permitted to celebrate the office with a portable altar with- 
out ecclesiastical consent.?? It was an impressive series of bulls for what was 
yet a fledgling, and largely unknown, religious order. And yet, they hardly had 
the manpower to make much use of those lofty prerogatives in the short-term. 
Indeed, we might expect a measure of uncertainty as to how they were to prog- 
ress, especially in the wake of Dominic’s death on 6 August 1221, Jordarn's elec- 
tion as Dominic's successor the following year, and the concomitant lapse in 
papal letters of support over the remainder of Honorius's reign.?^ 

On the very same day that Dominic died, Stephen Langton (ca.1150-1228), 
archbishop of Canterbury — who otherwise seems to have been unaware of the 
new preaching order — tasked Gilbert to give a sermon.?* The friars had arrived 
in England only the day before in the company of Peter des Roches (d. 1238), 
bishop of Winchester, but Gilbert was evidently ready for the challenge.?6 He 
made a good enough impression that the friars were able to carry on to Lon- 
don, now with the archbishop's good graces, and then to Oxford, where they 
would arrive on 15 August and take up residence in St Aldate's within the city 
walls.?7 The record for the rest of the decade then grows somewhat dim, save 
for the all-important fact that the order managed to gain some very powerful 
friends to go along with the aforementioned archbishop of Canterbury and the 
bishop of Winchester. 

The justiciar Hubert de Burgh (d. 1243), who was perhaps the most influ- 
ential political figure in England, gave the friars a plot of land in the parish of 
St Andrew Holborn.”® The foundation date of the priory is unknown, but it 
must have occurred by September 1224, as it was then that the order provided 
hospitality to the Franciscans, who had only just arrived in England.?? Around 


23 | Monumenta, no. 166. 

24 For the date of Dominic's death, see Simon Tugwell, "Schéma chronologique de la vie de 
Saint Dominique,” in Domenico de Caleruega e la nascita dell'ordine dei frati predicatori. 
Atti del XLI Convegno storico internazionale, Todi, 10-12 ottobre 2004 (Spoleto: 2005), 1-24, 
at 23. Honorius seems to have issued only four bulls (two of which provide essentially 
the same concession) for the order's benefit in the final years of his pontificate following 
Jordan's election. By contrast, he issued ten bulls in the first half of 1221. See Bullarium 
Ordinis Praedicatorum, vol. 1, 17. 

25 Trevet, Annales, 209. 

26 Nicholas Vincent, Peter des Roches: An Alien in English Politics, 1205-1238 (Cambridge: 
1996), 234. 

27 WA. Hinnebusch, "The Pre-Reformation Sites of the Oxford Blackfriars,” Oxoniensia 3 
(1938), 57-82, at 58. 

28 Jens Rohrkasten, The Mendicant Houses of Medieval London, 1221-1539 (Münster: 2004), 30. 

29 Thomas of Eccleston, Tractatus de adventu Fratrum Minorum in Angliam, ed. A.G. Little 
(Manchester: 1951, originally published 1909), 9. 
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the same time, the friars would again enjoy the company of Peter des Roches, 
who began allowing the Dominicans and Franciscans to hear confessions and 
assign penances in his diocese.?? Hubert and Peter, however much aligned in 
their early support of the Dominicans, would later become bitter enemies.?! 
Indeed, Peter would even fall out with the Dominicans. In a sermon given at 
the king's council in 1233, the order's own Master Robert Bacon (d. 1248) de- 
nounced the bishop, advising the king that he would never have peace in his 
realm while des Roches remained in power? 

In 1226 the order expanded again. Sir Thomas Gelham assigned them the 
parish church of St John the Baptist in Norwich.?? That same year, no less 
than King Henry 111 (1216-72) took up their cause in search of a suitable 
home in York.?^ On 10 April 1227, a royal mandate granted to the friars the 
chapel of St Mary Magdalen with an adjoining plot of land. By the end of 
the year the friars had enclosed part of that land with a wall. Similar devel- 
opments were afoot in Oxford, albeit in the face of local opposition. At some 
point in the mid 1220s, the friars attempted to enlarge their oratory, which 
was opposed by the neighbouring canons of St Frideswide. The papacy first 
attempted to affirm the friars' rights by seeking the involvement of the bishop 
of Lincoln, but this seems to have gotten nowhere. The papacy then tasked 
Alexander Stavensby (d. 1238), bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, with resolv- 
ing the issue such that an agreement was made on 16 August 1228.35 A royal 
grant of timber on 12 June 1229 suggests that the friars had moved ahead with 
construction.36 


3o F. Maurice Powicke and Christopher R. Cheney (eds.), Councils and Synods, with other 
Documents Relating to the English Church, vol. 2: AD 1205-1313 (Oxford: 1964), vol. 1, 113, 
no. 45. 

31 Vincent, Peter des Roches, 259-309. 

32 . EEFP, 361. See Vincent, Peter des Roches, 369-70. 

33 John Kirkpatrick, History of the Religious Orders and Communities, and of the Hospitals 
and Castle of Norwich (London: 1845), 17. 

34 For an account of the order's foundations in York, see C.F.R. Palmer, “The Friars Preachers, 
or Blackfriars of York,” Yorkshire Archaeological and Topographical Journal 6 (1881), 396— 
419. For the relationship between the order and the English royalty through the 13th and 
14th centuries, see Jens Róhrkasten, “Dominicans in England and their Relations with the 
Crown" in this volume. 

35 Rev S.R. Wigram (ed.), The Cartulary of the Monastery of St. Frideswide at Oxford, vol. 
1 (Oxford: 1895), 205-207, no. 276. See Hinnebusch, “Pre-Reformation Sites" 61 and 
Nicholas Vincent, “Master Alexander Stainsby, Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, 1224- 
1238,” Journal of Ecclesiastical History 46 (1995), 615-40. 

36 Hinnebusch, “Pre-Reformation Sites,” 65. 
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The situation in Oxford followed a pattern found elsewhere in Europe — 
though, as Andrew Reeves has demonstrated, it was by no means normative.3” 
The order would arrive in a town or city with the blessing of powerful eccle- 
siastical or political patrons. Their success among the laity would then lead 
to conflict with the local religious or clerical communities. Whether through 
the support of their patrons or their own negotiations with opposing parties, a 
resolution would then be reached that ultimately secured their standing in the 
community and laid the groundwork for further growth. 

As noted above, this does not amount to an especially clear view of the or- 
der’s development and influence in England during the 1220s. No sermons or 
pastoralia appear to have survived from this period. Even though the order's 
new foundations indicate steady growth, it is difficult to estimate the size of 
the communities. It is likewise uncertain whether the new friars entered the 
order in England or had been sent from Paris, or some other site of recruit- 
ment.38 The most that can be said is that from the very start, the friars benefit- 
ed from some truly impressive patrons. And it was patronage they were keen to 
cultivate. Jordan, himself, wrote a letter to Henry 111 and Eleanor of Provence 
(1223-91) shortly after their marriage in 1236, in which he confirmed his “fel- 
lowship and fraternity in all good spiritual things.”39 


2 Jordan in England 


Shortly after the Feast of St Denis (9 October), 1229, Jordan wrote a letter from 
Paris to the sisters of Sant'Agnese in Bologna.^? He refers to a journey that 


37 Jordan, for instance, ratified an agreement between the order and the canons of Chartres’ 
cathedral on u April 1232; see M.-D. Chapotin, Histoire des Dominicains de la province 
de France (Rouen: 1898), 159-60. For a helpful corrective to the “conflict” narrative, see 
Andrew Reeves, "English Secular Clergy in the Early Dominican Schools: Evidence from 
Three Manuscripts, Church History and Religious Culture 92 (2012), 35-55, at 38-39; 
and idem, "Pastoral Care: Dominican Friars as Confessors and Catechists in Thirteenth- 
Century England,” 223-28 in this volume. 

38 The order's practice was to send brothers to their countries of origin, wherever they had been 
first recruited; see Simon Tugwell, "Did the Dominicans Practice Affiliation in the Thirteenth 
Century? I: Two Nineteenth-Century Arguments,” AFP 79 (2009), 85-191, at 112-13. 

39 Little and Douie, "Three Sermons,” 7: "Communionem ac fraternitatem omnium bono- 
rum spiritualium." The letter survives only in a fragment under TNA, SC 1/62/8. 

40 Jordan of Saxony, Epistulae, 12-13 (Ep. 10). For the dating of the letter, see Berthold 
Altaner, Die Briefe Jordans von Sachsen, des zweiten Dominikanergenerals (1222—37): Text 
und Untersuchungen, zugleich ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Frömmigkeit im 13. Jahrundert 
(Leipzig: 1925), 94-97. 
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took him and his socius, Gerard, from Lombardy, through Provence, Auvergne, 
Burgundy, and the Kingdom of France. He also asks the sisters to pray that 
God would grant unity in his peace to the Holy Church because “seditions and 
wars rage throughout the world." Indeed, tensions were running high be- 
tween the emperor and the papacy, while the threat of civil war loomed over 
France.?? And just across the Channel, Henry 111 had gathered an impressive 
army at Portsmouth in hopes of regaining traditional Angevin territory on the 
mainland.^* 

Much closer to home, the University of Paris was in a state of flux. In April 
1229, a violent dispute over a tavern bill in Rue Saint Marcel resulted in the 
deaths of several students.*5 The masters then went on a strike at the begin- 
ning of May that would not conclude until close to the turn of the following 
year. A number of masters decamped along with their students to more ac- 
commodating locales in Toulouse, Orleans, Reims, and Angers. Henry 111, for 
his part, invited the masters — particularly those of an English provenance - to 
cross the Channel in hopes that they would bolster the universities of Oxford, 
which had just endured a town and gown conflict of its own, and Cambridge.*$ 
Many took up the offer. 

It is reasonable to conclude that Jordan's journey to England was inspired 
by the dispersion of masters and their students from Paris. He may have been 
made aware of potential difficulties by French delegates at the order's previous 


41 Jordan of Saxony, Epistulae, 12 (Ep. 10): “Post exitum lombardiae provinciam alverniam 
burgundiam et franciam usque parisios pertransivi.” As anticipated in Epp. 48 and 49, 
Jordan would have sailed from Genoa to Montpellier. 

42 Jordan of Saxony, Epistulae, 12 (Ep. 10): "Ubique terrarum seditiones et proelia suscitantur.’ 

43 Forthe conflict between the emperor and the pope, see Richard of S. Germano, Chronica, 
in Monumenta Germaniae Historica. Scriptores, vol. 19, ed. G.H. Pertz (Hanover: 1866), 321- 
86, at 350-58. For the civil war brewing in France, see Alberic of Trois Fontaines, Chronica, 
in Monumenta Germaniae Historica. Scriptores, vol. 23, ed. G.H. Pertz (Hanover:1874), 631- 
950, at 924, 926. 

44 For a comprehensive account of Henry's ill-fated preparations, see Elie Berger, "Les 
préparatifs d'une invasion anglaise et la descente de Henri en Bretagne (1229-1230)," 
Bibliothéque de l'École des chartes 54 (1893), 5-44. 

45 Matthew Paris, Chronica majora, vol. 3, ed. H.R. Luard (London: 1876), 166-69. A good 
recent treatment of the "great dispersion" and its broader impact is found in Ian 
P. Wei, Intellectual Culture in Medieval Paris: Theologians and the University, c.1100—1330 
(Cambridge: 2011), 101-110. 

46 Heinrich Denifle (ed.), Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis, vol. 1 (Paris:1889), 119, no. 64. 
See also Eugene Bernard, Les dominicains dans l'université de Paris (Paris: 1883), 421—22 
and Matthew Paris, Chronica majora, vol. 3, 168. On the conflict in Oxford in 1228, which 
left a number of people dead, see The Annals of Dunstable Priory in Annales Monastici, ed. 
H.R. Luard (London: 1864), 109-110. 
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general chapter in Bologna, which convened on 6 June, but they could not have 
known if the strike had actually taken place.*" As Jordan’s arrival in Paris in ear- 
ly October coincided with the beginning of the university term, it is possible 
that he wanted to see the effect of the strike, and how it affected the order’s 
studium, before travelling elsewhere.*® 

It is also possible that Jordan had intended to visit England for some time, 
especially since it had recently gained two new houses. The dispersion simply 
provided the impetus. Following his arrival, some have assumed that Jordan 
took part in, if not initiated, the order's first provincial chapter, which accord- 
ing to Nicholas Trevet occurred in Oxford in 1230.79 According to the order's 
constitutions, however, provincial chapters were to convene on 29 Septem- 
ber.5° As there are grounds for establishing Jordan's presence in Paris by that 
time in 1230, his participation in the chapter could only have occurred if the 
constitutions had been overlooked for the sake of expediency?! But Trevet 
makes no mention of this development, which means that Jordan's involve- 
ment can only be considered a possibility at best. 

The first record of Jordan in England is the sermon he gave at Oxford on 
Martinmas (11 November), 1229. The other attributable sermons place him 
there through the winter. Sermons 10, 11, and 12, were given, respectively, on 
the feast of St Nicholas (6 December), the feast of St John (27 December), and 
the feast of St Thomas of Canterbury (29 December). None of the three explic- 
itly indicate their location. The next verifiable date is provided by Ep. 16, which 
Jordan wrote just before the feast of the Purification of the Blessed Virgin (2 
February) to the sisters of Sant'Agnese from the Oxford studium, where he had 
"great hope that the Lord will give us a good catch."»? The implication is that 
he planned to continue his recruiting efforts for the foreseeable future. It is un- 
likely, however, that he stayed long into Lent, which he typically spent in either 


47  Denifle (ed.), Chartularium, vol. 1, 18, no. 62. The masters had threatened to strike if mat- 
ters had not been resolved to their satisfaction within a month of Easter (15 May). 

48 Denifle (ed.), Chartularium, vol. 1, 277—79, no. 246. 

49  Trevet, Annales, 217: "Fratres Praedicatores coeperunt in Anglia capitula provincialia 
tenere; quorum primum est Oxoniae celebratum" See Altaner Briefe, 98-99; and 
Scheeben, Beiträge, 63-64. 

50 Thomas (ed.), De oudste constituties, 2.16 (353). 

51 On 22 September 1230, Jordan is believed to have given the habit to John of St Giles mid- 
way through the latter’s sermon in Paris; see M.M. Davy, Les sermons universitaires pari- 
siens de 1230-31 (Paris: 1931), 134-35. Little and Douie (“Three Sermons,’ 5) suggested that 
special arrangements could have been made for the first provincial chapter. 

52 Jordan of Saxony, Epistulae, 18 (Ep. 16): "Apud studium Oxoniense, ubi ad praesens eram, 
largam spem bonae capturae Dominus nobis dedit." 
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Paris or Bologna prior to the order’s general chapter, which took place on the 
Wednesday after Pentecost each year.53 

Jordan's movements in England are unknown save for stops at Oxford and 
London. With respect to the latter, the mid-century Franciscan chronicler 
Thomas of Eccleston recalls a meeting that occurred between Jordan and Sol- 
omon, the Lesser Brothers’ first English recruit.5+ Following his ordination by 
Stephen Langton, Solomon trudged barefoot through the snow from Canter- 
bury to London and received two years' worth of foot ailments for his efforts. 
Jordan, upon encountering the eager Franciscan, was said to have offered a 
characteristically wry bon mot: “Do not be ashamed even if the Father of the 
Lord Jesus Christ draws you to Himself by the foot.”®> Yet this is not the only 
friendly encounter that Thomas reports between Jordan and the Franciscans. 
He also describes an occasion, which probably occurred in Paris in 1224, when 
Jordan was approached by the future Franciscan Minister General Haymo of 
Faversham (d. ca.1244) and three other English masters.56 They had verbal- 
ly committed to the Friars Minor, but upon meeting Jordan, had sought the 
latter's vocational advice. Happily for the Franciscans, though perhaps not so 
much for Elias of Cortona (ca.1180-1253), the order's controversial Minister 
General whom Haymo would help depose in 1239, Jordan urged them to con- 
tinue in their original intention.5? These exchanges and the hospitality shown 
by the Friars Preachers to the Minorites in 1224 seem typical of inter-mendi- 
cant relations during their early years in England, and may well have been an 
extension of the good favour promoted by their superiors in Paris.59 

While in Oxford, Jordan made another acquaintance — albeit one more 
usually associated with the Franciscans. In a letter probably written to Jordan 
in early 1236, Robert Grosseteste (ca.1168—1253) refers to the great friendship 
and private conversations shared between them while Jordan was in Oxford.5? 
Grosseteste was still at the university then, but had since become bishop of 


53  ForJordan’s practice of arriving in each city at Lent, see Gerard of Frachet, Vitae Fratrum, 
108. On dating the general chapters, see Simon Tugwell, "Notes on the Life of St Dominic," 
AFP 66 (1996), 5-200, at 46-51. 

54 Thomas of Eccleston, Tractatus, 12-13. 

55 Ibid., 16-17: "Non verecunderis etsi Pater Domini Iesu Christi trahat te ad ipsum per 
pedem?” Jordan's comment is a pun on John 6:44. 

56 Ibid., 27-28. 

57 Ibid., 67-69. 

58 The Franciscans are portrayed positively, for instance, in Hugh of St Cher’s postils. See 
Robert E. Lerner, “The Vocation of the Friars Preacher: Hugh of St Cher between Peter the 
Chanter and Albert the Great,” in Hugues de Saint-Cher (11263), bibliste et théologien, eds. 
L.-J. Bataillon, G. Dahan, and P.-M. Gy (Turnhout: 2004), 215-31, at 229. 

59 Robert Grosseteste, Roberti Grosseteste, episcopi quondam Lincolniensis, epistolae, ed. H.R. 
Luard (London: 1861), 131-32 (Ep. 40): “Credimus vestram caritatem memoriter tenere 
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Lincoln. He evidently hoped Jordan would be able to provide him with pas- 
toral aid, in general, and the companionship of brother John of St Giles, in 
particular.8? Following Jordan's death, Grosseteste would continue to seek the 
friars’ help and proved to be their ardent supporter.®! The Benedictine chron- 
icler Matthew Paris (1200-59), whose account of the friars is often — though 
not always - laced with venom, describes Grosseteste as the “comforter and 
father" of both orders.9? 

The immediate impact of Jordan's visit is difficult to measure. Richard 
Southern surmised that Jordan's preaching efforts exerted such a profound in- 
fluence upon Grosseteste that he would go on to renounce his benefices and 
direct his energies toward the mendicant cause.9^ While tantalizing, this may 
be more a matter of correlation than causation. Grosseteste, whose decision in 
1231 came on the heels of a severe illness, gives no indication of Jordan's influ- 
ence.® A similar line has been drawn between Jordan's presence at Oxford and 
Master Robert Bacon's entry into the order.® It is possible that Bacon received 
the habit from Jordan, though there is also evidence that he had been prepar- 
ing to join the order since 1227.9" At the very least he added his name to an 
impressive list of masters who brought professorships into the order between 
1229 and 1230.58 


quanta familiaritate, cum fuistis Oxoniae, vestra dulcis affabilitas ad privata nos suscepit 
frequenter colloquia, quantaque caritate sine nostris meritis gratuito vestri gratia nos 
amplexati estis ..." (I trust your love recalls how great was the close friendship you showed 
me when you were at Oxford, your sweet courtesy often admitted me into private conver- 
sations, and how great was the love with which you embraced me, which you freely gave 
me, though I did not deserve it.) 

60  EEFP, 450-451. 

61  SeePhilippa Hoskin, Robert Grosseteste and the 13th-Century Diocese of Lincoln: An English 
Bishop’s Pastoral Vision (Leiden: 2019), 102-115; and James McEvoy, Robert Grosseteste 
(Oxford: 2000), 51-61. 

62  Williel R. Thomson, “The Image of the Mendicants in the Chronicles of Matthew Paris,” 
Archivum Franciscanum Historicum 70 (1977), 3-34. 

63 Matthew Paris, Chronica, vol. 5, 408: "Erat enim Praedicatorum et Minorum pater et con- 
solator.” See EEFP, 447. 

64 RW. Southern, Robert Grosseteste: The Growth of an English Mind in Medieval Europe 
(Oxford: 1992), 74. 

65 Foran explanation of Grosseteste's decision, given to close friend Adam Marsh (1200-59), 
see Grosseteste, Epistolae, 45-47 (Ep. 9). For the date of the decision, see McEvoy, Robert 
Grosseteste, 29. 

66 See Linde, "Eine Predigt" 82, and EEFP, 361. 

67 Beryl Smalley, “Robert Bacon and the Early Dominican School at Oxford,” The Royal 
Historical Society, 4th series, 30 (1948), 1-19, at 1. 

68 Roland of Cremona (178-1259), though he had entered the order in 1219, gave the friars 
their first chair in Paris in 1229. Robert Bacon was the first at Oxford. John of St Giles, who 
had overseen Robert's inception, added a second chair in Paris in 1230. 
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Aside from a few of Jordan’s exempla found in a late 13th-century Cambridge 
Dominican collection — all of which may have originated on the Continent — 
and a brief reference in a late 13th-century Oxford preacher’s book, Nicholas 
Trevet remains the final significant source for Jordan’s life and works in the En- 
glish Province.5? While the chronicler says nothing of Jordan’s visit to England, 
Dominic’s successor is held in particularly high regard. His attribution to Jor- 
dan of a successful academic career in science and mathematics, however, is 
doubtful.”° Trevet is on somewhat steadier ground when celebrating Jordan's 
eloquence: “when he was alive, so great was the outpouring of grace from his 
lips that his listeners could hardly get enough of the words that proceeded 
from his mouth.”” This is followed by two lengthy accounts of post-mortem 
miracles attributed to Jordan's sanctity. Rather than being of English prove- 
nance, however, the miracles appear simply to have been the first two Trevet 
came across while perusing the Vitas fratrum.” 

To conclude, then, Jordan’s arrival in England occurred during a period of 
heightened tension both at home and abroad. He and his order may have felt 
this more acutely on account of their proximity to some of the main political 
players — especially in the brewing conflict between the kingdoms of England 
and France.?? That being said, he certainly looked to benefit from the tensions 
that resulted in the dispersion of scholars to England. Due to his consistent 
and increasingly effective presence in Paris, many of these would have already 
been familiar with him if not also the tenor of his message.” It is also possible 


69 Stephen L. Forte, “A Cambridge Dominican Collector of Exempla in the Thirteenth 
Century,’ AFP 28 (1958), 155-48, at 118, 129, 131-32, 142. These are translated in David Jones, 
Friars’ Tales: Thirteenth-Century Exempla from the British Isles (Manchester: 2011), 118, 148— 
49, 154, 165-66, 168—69, 181-82. See also Siegfried Wenzel, "A Dominican Preacher's Book 
from Oxford,’ AFP 68 (1998), 177-203, at189. 

70  Trevet, Annales, 211. It would appear that Trevet confused Jordan (Jordanis) with the 
mathematician Jordan (Iordanus) de Nemore; see Edward Grant, "Jordanus De Nemore," 
in The Dictionary of Scientific Biography, ed. G.C. Gillispie (New York: 1973), 171-79, at 172, 
and, in response, Ron B. Thomson, “Jordanus de Nemore and the University of Toulouse,” 
The British Journal for the History of Science 7 (1974), 163-65. 

71 Trevet, Annales, 221-22: "Cuius dum viveret tanta erat in labiis diffusa gratia, ut de verbis, 
quae procedebant de ore eius, vix auditores possent satiari." 

72 Compare Trevet, Annales, 221-22 with Gerard of Frachet, Vitae Fratrum, 133-35. 

73 In addition to the order's English connections, Jordan had developed a good rapport with 
the Queen Regent Blanche of Castile (1188-1252), “who talked with me in person, quite 
intimately, about her business" in early 1226 (quae mecum de negotiis suis ore proprio 
satis familiariter loquebatur; Jordan of Saxony, Epistulae, 39 [Ep. 32]). 

74 Jordan and his fellow friars had recruited successfully in Paris for some time. In Ep. 40, 
dated to shortly after Easter 1224, he informs Diana and her sisters that the order had 
gained forty novices, including many masters, between Advent and Easter and had hopes 
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that the close association between Jordan and the English Franciscans, who 
were in the process of taking their place in the university alongside their men- 
dicant cousins, implied a sense of collaboration in a greater cause — one that 
Grosseteste and other reform-minded bishops were all too happy to support. 
To that end, Jordan could be seen as not just the Master of the Order of Preach- 
ers but as an important figure within a much wider movement. The dividing 
lines between Friars Preachers and Friars Minor, monk and friar, religious and 
clerical, were not yet quite so distinctly drawn. 


3 The Sermons 


The Durham manuscript (Cathedral Library, A. 111, 12), which contains at least 
four of Jordan's sermons, and perhaps as many as twelve more — if certain 
shared comparisons, remarks, and images indicate Jordan's authorship — dates 
to the first half of the 13th century.”> It contains a range of pastoral material 
including works by Robert Grosseteste and Stephen Langton. Jordan's contri- 
butions are found among a large collection of sermons (fols. 48-88). It is also 
worth noting that Bertram de Middleton, the prior at Durham from 1244 to 
1258, also acquired a number of Hugh of St Cher's postills, which, together with 
Jordan’s sermons, indicates a favourable attitude to Dominican pastoralia.”® 

The Canterbury manuscript (Cathedral Archives Lit. Mss. D 7), which dates 
to the middle of the 13th century, contains fourteen of Jordan's sermons, and 
possibly as many as nineteen - three of which it shares with the Durham man- 
uscript./" Randomly assembled, it contains 128 sermons of varying degrees 
of completeness. Of those with an attribution, Thomas of Chobham (u60- 
ca.1233—36) is best represented, both explicitly and as subdecanus Salesberien- 
sis. Philip the Chancellor (ca.1160-1236) has seven sermons, while Nicholas, 
bishop of Besancon (d. 1235), has three. Among the single entries can be found 
a certain Alardus, who could well be the Dominican provincial prior of En- 
gland, to whom Grosseteste sent a letter in 1235.78 


for many more. In Ep. 32, Jordan tells Diana and her sisters that the order welcomed 
twenty-one novices including six masters and a number of bachelors. 

75 For the anonymous sermons that may belong to Jordan, see Jordan of Saxony, Sermones, 
24-39. All information about the manuscripts depends on Hodel's thorough presentation 
(57-58). 

76 Little and Douie, "Three Sermons,” 2. 

77 Inaddition to Hodel’s description (55-56), see also Nicole Bériou, L'avénement des maîtres 
de la Parole: La prédication à Paris au XIIe siècle, vol. 1 (Paris: 1998), 98. 

78 Grosseteste, Epistolae, 59—60 (Ep. 14). 
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As with the Durham manuscript, Jordan is found among reform-minded 
prelates or clerics, with links either to England or France. Their pastoral 
careers, with few exceptions, date to the first half of the 13th century and 
almost all have some connection to the University of Paris. A similar phe- 
nomenon is evident in a Troyes manuscript containing Jordan's postill on 
the Apocalypse.?? In this case, the other authors found within, such as Wil- 
liam of Auvergne (ca.180-1249) and William of Auxerre (d. 1231), are almost 
exclusively Parisian and had roughly contemporaneous careers. With the 
possible exception of brother Alardus in the Canterbury manuscript, Jor- 
dan is the lone mendicant across the three manuscripts. This lends further 
credence to the notion that Jordan was viewed as part of a wider group of 
reform-minded clerics, rather than being a case apart on account of his nov- 
el religious status. Indeed, one gets a similar impression from Davy's Pari- 
sian sermon collection from 1230 to 1231, where mendicants are found side 
by side with secular preachers, with often very little to distinguish them in 
terms of content.8° 

To return to the two manuscripts in question, Hodel noted that Durham 
is, on the whole, of a superior quality. With respect to Jordan’s sermons, how- 
ever, the Canterbury manuscript fills in many important gaps. For while Ser- 
mons 15 and 11 are quite similar, 10 and 12 are sometimes strikingly different. 
On some occasions, such as the latter part of Sermon 12, the manuscripts al- 
most look to be in conversation, where a gap in one reportatio is filled by 
the other and vice-versa. On other occasions, they differ significantly in their 
reception of the same passage. Take, for instance, the following comparison 
in Sermon 10: 


But if the one who gives is more Since, therefore, the one who gives more 
blessed than the one who receives, is more blessed, we can better serve God 
the poor of Christ accept many in the world than in religious life. To that 
things, but give little. Still, the Isay: Whatever I was able to possess in 
poor of Christ offer everything and the world, I have given to God. The one, 
desire nothing, because they offer therefore, who brings everything he 

the entirety——that is as if to say,a ^ possessed to God——does he not give many 


79 Troyes, Médiathèque du Grand Troyes, Fonds ancien 1120, fols. 171v, 1721-177v, 166r-171v. For 
a brief survey of the text, see Marco Rainini, “I Predicatori dei tempi ultimi: La rielabora- 
zione di un tema escatologico nel costituirsi dell'identità profetica dell'Ordine domeni- 
cano,” Cristianesimo nella storia 23 (2002), 307—343, at 326-27. 

8o Davy, Les sermons universitaires, 10-17. 
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contrite and humble heart, which things? Still, give a contrite and humble 


God does not despise.?! heart and God will not despise it.82 
Canterbury, Cathedral Archives, Durham, Cathedral Library, A. 111. 12, fol. 
Lit. Mss. D. 7, fol. 159rb. 5irb. 


While each passage is framed by the same message, its contents differ. The 
Canterbury reportatio refers explicitly to the poor of Christ, while the Durham 
reportatio is much more immediate — as if the "poor of Christ" are, in fact, Jor- 
dan's audience. Indeed, just prior to the passage in the Durham manuscript, 
Jordan notes the following complaint, deriving from Jesus' distinction between 
the narrow and wide gate (Matthew 713-14) - the narrow leading to life; the 
wide leading to destruction: "But it is objected: you religious give nothing and 
accept many things. Will that not widen your way?” (my emphasis).9? 

The difference between the passages, and specifically the use of pauperes 
Christi (poor of Christ) — which is also used elsewhere in the Canterbury text 
but not in the Durham text, highlights some important concerns. 

The first concern is the nature of a reportatio itself.9* We are at the mercy of 
the scribe's or student's representation of the sermon-as-given. In the case of 
Sermon 10, one reporter may be on his way to a theology degree while the oth- 
er may be a friar — hence the difference in perspective. In any case, the “pure 
sermon’ is lost to us, if indeed we could ever access it in the first place. It must 
be admitted, for instance, that the carefully composed sermons of Jacques 
de Vitry (d. 1240) are just as unlikely to represent a sermon as it was actually 
preached.®> And yet, whatever a reportatio might obscure in the telling it also 
has the capacity to reveal in its reception. Particularly in the sermons Jordan 


81 Jordan of Saxony, Sermones, 155 (10): "Set si beatior est qui dat, quam cui datur, pauperes 
Christi multa accipiunt, et pauca tribuunt. Set pauperes Christi omnia tribuunt et nulla 
cupiunt, quia tribuunt hoc totum, quasi scilicet cor contritium et humiliatum quod deus 
non despicit." 

82 Jordan of Saxony, Sermones, 155 (10): "Cum igitur beatior est qui plura dat, nos possu- 
mus melius deo servire in seculo quam in religione. Respondeo: Quiquid potui habere in 
seculo, dedi deo. Qui igitur portat omnia que habuit deo, nonne multa dat? Tamen date 
cor contritum et humiliatem et deus non despiciet." 

83 Jordan of Saxony, Sermones, 154 (10): "Sed obicitur: Vos religiosi nichil datis et multa accip- 
itis, quid dilatabit vobis viam?" The allusion is to Matthew 25:21, which Jordan provides 
earlier in the sermon. 

84 For an excellent summary on the nature of reportationes, see Bériou, L'avénement des 
maítres, 83. 

85 See Jacques de Vitry, Sermones vulgares vel ad status: Prologus I-XXXVI, ed. Jean Longére 
(Turnhout: 2013). 
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gave at Martinmas or on the feast of St John, one can discern the difference 
between a dutiful copying of distinctiones and biblical passages and a rapt at- 
tentiveness, when the scribe seems to hang on each word as Jordan constructs 
an ingenious image or makes an incisive rhetorical turn on his audience. 

A second complication arising from these different passages is that they 
may indicate more than the scribe’s relative abilities or particular interests. 
They may actually reflect a variation of the same sermon given on a different 
occasion. Jordan, it turns out, was not above recycling the same material. As 
remembered in the Vitas fratrum, 


The Master, when he preached, was accustomed to repeat the same sermon 
a number of times. When he was criticised for it, he answered: If someone 
gathered good herbs and prepared them in eagerness to make a cooked 
meal, is it really appropriate to throw them away and work to collect more?86 


It is therefore possible, in the case of Sermon 12 at least, that the Canterbury 
manuscript does not actually reflect the same sermon as the Durham manu- 
script. Jordan may have used the same structure and then added or subtract- 
ed content depending on his anticipated audience or on how the sermon had 
initially been received. Without a specific indication of where each sermon 
was given, however, it is difficult to be sure. And even if the sermon had been 
given in different iterations, a reportatio may not be reliable enough to help 
us determine whether Jordan or the scribe was responsible for the variation. 
It may be unsatisfying, but that is the nature of such sources. The uncertainty 
surrounding the reception of medieval sermons is an occupational hazard.8” 
In terms of form, Jordan's English sermons are typical of the others that survive 
in different locations. They are an early representation of the sermo modernus, 
with its theme, protheme, divisions, and subdivisions.5$ They also employ the 


86 Gerard of Frachet, Vitae Fratrum, 145: "Magister in predicatione solebat eundem sermo- 
nem aliquotiens iterare. Quod eum obiceretur ei, respondit: 'Si aliquis collegisset bonas 
herbas et illas ad faciendum pulmentum eum studio preparasset, essetne conveniens illas 
abicere et pro colligendis aliis laborare?” Pulmentum is a cooked dish, without specific 
ingredients; see Massimo Montanari, Medieval Tastes: Food, Cooking, and the Table, trans. 
Beth Archer Brombert (New York: 2015), 33. 

87 Augustine Thompson OP, “From Texts to Preaching: Retrieving the Medieval Sermon as an 
Event,” in Preacher, Sermon and Audience in the Middle Ages, ed. C. Muessig (Leiden: 2002), 
15-37, at 20. 

88  Fordiscussion of the new sermon form see Siegfried Wenzel, Medieval Artes Praedicandi': A 
Synthesis of Scholastic Sermon Structure (Toronto: 2015), 45-85; Phyllis Roberts, “The 
Ars Praedicandi and the Medieval Sermon," in Preacher, Sermon, and Audience in the 
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relatively novel practice of citing chapter divisions.9? But as is usually the case 
with many such sermons, they do not always play by the rules of the artes prae- 
dicandi.°° There are a number of fascinating and often ingenious similitudines, 
but no fully-fledged exempla. As noted above, this may simply indicate a clerical 
audience. Indeed, a good number of sources reveal that Jordan was by no means 
opposed to producing entertaining exempla for the benefit of other audiences.?! 

On the whole, Jordan's preaching exhibits a combination of innovation and 
tradition. On one hand, he embraces the various innovations of the sermo 
modernus; on the other, his use of auctoritates appears almost self-consciously 
conservative. He draws predominantly from the Bible and liturgical texts. Un- 
like some of his contemporaries, or indeed those who followed after him in En- 
gland or on the Continent, he shows little interest in classical wisdom or theo- 
logical sophistication.?? He relies instead on the pastoral works of Bernard of 
Clairvaux (1090-1153), Gregory the Great (540—604), and Augustine (354-430), 
with only the occasional reference to Jerome (345—420) or, as noted above, An- 
selm of Canterbury (1033-1109).9? But these are typically few and far between, 
save for one exception: Bernard of Clairvaux, whom Jordan cites twice as many 
times as either Gregory or Augustine. 

It might seem surprising at first that Jordan, a bachelor of theology at Paris 
prior to his entry into the Order of Preachers, might rely so heavily upon Ber- 
nard, who has been traditionally viewed as an opponent of the schools due to 
his run-ins with Peter Abelard (1079-1142) and Gilbert of Poitiers (d. 1154).?* 


Middle Ages, ed. Carolyn Muessig (Leiden: 2002), 41-62; and James J. Murphy, Rhetoric 
in the Middle Ages: A History of Rhetorical Theory from Saint Augustine to the Renaissance 
(Berkeley: 1974), 310-32. 

89 On the use of chapter numbers, see Paul Saenger, "The Twelfth-Century Reception 
of Oriental Languages and the Graphic Mise en page of Latin Vulgate Bibles Copied 
in England,’ in Form and Function in the Late Medieval Bible, eds. E. Poleg and L. Light 
(Leiden: 2013), 31-66, at 49. The first bibles in Paris with modern chapter numeration are 
dated to between 1200 and 1210. 

9o Wenzel, Medieval ‘Artes Praedicandt’, 45. 

91 See Franco Morenzoni, “Exempla et prédication: l'exemple de Jourdain de Saxe,’ in Les 
Exempla médiévaux: Nouvelles perspectives, eds. J. Berlioz and M.A. Polo de Beaulieu 
(Paris: 1998), 269-291. See also Hodel's extensive compilation of Jordan's exempla in 
"Édifier par la parole,” appendix tv. 

92 See Robert E. Lerner, “Philip the Chancellor Greets the Early Dominicans in Paris,” AFP 
77 (2007), 5-17, at 16-17; Siegfried Wenzel, The Sermons of William Peraldus: An Appraisal 
(Turnhout: 2017), 55; and Smalley, “Robert Bacon,’ 15-16. 

93 Jordan of Saxony, Sermones, 50. 

94 Gerard of Frachet, Vitae Fratrum, 102. For Bernard's conflicts with Abelard and Gilbert, 
see Wei, Intellectual Culture, 72—78. 
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And yet, it makes better sense upon reflection. After all, the early friars were 
indebted to the Cistercians both in institutional and spiritual matters.?5 In- 
deed, in the 1220s, the Blackfriars and White Monks seem to have been mutu- 
ally attracted to each other's religio.’ Furthermore, Bernard exemplified the 
kind of monkish, itinerant preacher to which Jordan aspired. One might think 
Dominic a more obvious model, but he is almost entirely absent from Jordan's 
writings until his cult emerged like a phoenix from the ashes in 1233.97 Next, 
Bernard's opposition to the schools was not categorical, but rather directed 
at its abuses.?8 As such, he represented a religious critique of scholasticism 
that was not so different from Jordan's own, albeit that Bernard sought to draw 
scholars to the cloister, while Jordan sought to bring the cloister, so-to-speak, 
to the scholars. And last, but by no means least, Bernard would have provid- 
ed an eloquent, authoritative resource for preachers looking for both spiritual 
exegesis in the Augustinian tradition and adroit turns of phrase.?? It turns out 
that, in this respect, Jordan was at the forefront of Bernard's renaissance in the 
university.!00 

Sermon 12 offers a further indication of Bernard's appeal — though in this case, 
itis an author Jordan believed to have been Bernard. This "Bernard," much like the 
original, was a champion of pastoral reform and renewal. The sermon, given on 
the feast of St Thomas of Canterbury, the famed 12th-century English bishop and 
martyr, takes its theme from the day's office: "I am the good shepherd. The good 
shepherd gives his life for his sheep” (John 10:1).?! Although the sermon contains 


95 On the influence of the Cistercian general chapter system, see Simon Tugwell, "The 
Evolution of Dominican Structures of Government III: The Early Development of 
the Second Distinction of the Constitutions,’ AFP 71 (2001), 5-182, at 17-20. The pop- 
ular Dominican custom of chanting the Salve regina at Compline, which Jordan insti- 
tuted (Jordan of Saxony, Libellus, $120), appears to have been borrowed from an earlier 
Cistercian custom; see Statuta Capitulorum Generalium Ordinis Cisterciensis ab anno m6 
AD ad annum 1786, ed. J.-M. Canivez, vol. 1 (Louvain: 1933), 517. 

96 See the citation of Honorius 111’s now lost bull, probably dated to 1224-25, that sought 
to limit transitus between the two orders in Gregory 1x’s Quo vos, issued 21 June 1235, in 
Bullarium Ordinis Praedicatorum, vol. 1, 77. 

97 See Salimbene de Adam, Cronica, vol. 1, ed. G. Scalia (Turnhout: 1998), 104-105. The only 
instance in which Dominic is mentioned in Jordan's writings prior to 1233 is in Jordan of 
Saxony, Epistulae, 20 (Ep. 17), which Jordan sent to Diana in the summer or fall of1223. 

98 See Jean Chatillon, “L'influence de S. Bernard sur la pensée scholastique au XII* et au XIIe 
siécle,” in Saint Bernard Theologien, Analecta Sacri Ordinis Cisterciensis 9 (Rome: 1953), 
268-88. 

99 Châtillon, “L'influence de S. Bernard,” 280-81. 

100 See Mary O'Carroll, A Thirteenth-Century Preacher's Handbook: Studies in MS Laud Misc. 
511 (Toronto: 1997), 27. 

101 Kay Brainerd Slocum, Liturgies in Honour of Thomas Becket (Toronto: 2004), 219, 319. 
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occasional references to Gregory the Great and Bernard's Sermo de conversione ad 
clericos and Sermones super Cantica Canticorum, it relies most substantially on the 
12th-century pseudo-Bernardine Ad pastores in synodo, which itself begins with 
a citation of John 10:1? It is Jordan's only surviving sermon to refer to the work. 
This passage from the Canterbury manuscript, which does not substantially differ 
from the Durham manuscript, largely represents Pseudo-Bernard's discussion of 
the three kinds of people found in John 1010-12: the pastor; the mercenary; and 
the thief:!03 


It is difficult to distinguish between pastors and hirelings. As Bernard 
says, "hirelings have sound doctrine at the beginning; good peace - that 
is, a pure way of life as they go forward; and they seek the Church. If only 
we had many hirelings, who usefully and vigorously involve themselves 
in the business of the church, and who do not refuse the burdens of 
the task but do everything for the glory of honour" They abound in the 
bread of tears. And so the workers will not want for bread. Bernard: the 
more precious a person is in heaven, the more rare they are on earth. 
Bernard: If you are pastors, your reward in Heaven is abundant. If you are 
mercenaries, beware.104 


It is rare for Jordan to turn a sermon into a pastiche of another's work, but on 
the occasions that he does so, Bernard - or, indeed, someone he believed to be 
Bernard - is usually involved.! Jordan clearly found the pastoral objectives 
of Ad pastores and its spirited turns of phrase useful for his purposes. Indeed, 
those useful hirelings, vigorously involved in the business of the church, could 


102 Pseudo-Bernard of Clairvaux, "Ad pastores in synodo,” in Patrologia Latina, vol. 184, ed. 
J.-P. Migne (Paris: 1859), cols. 1085C-1096A. 

103 Jordan of Saxony, Sermones, 181 (12). See Pseudo-Bernard of Clairvaux, “Ad pastores in 
synodo,” col. 1087. 

104 Jordan of Saxony, Sermones, 182 (12): "Difficile est differentiam assignare inter pastores 
et mercenarios. Bernardus: Mercenarii sanam doctrinam habent in ingressu, bonam, id 
est mundam conversionem in progressu, pacem habent et quaerunt ecclesiae. Utinam 
haberemus multos mercenarios, utiliter et viriliter implicant se negotiis ecclesiae, non 
[renuunt] gravedines honeris sed hoc totum faciunt ad gloriam honoris. Habundant pane 
lacrimarum. Operarii ergo non carebunt pane. Bernardus: Qui in celo tanto sunt cari- 
ores, quanto in seculo sunt rariores. Bernardus: Si pastores estis, merces vestra copiosa 
est in caelis. Si mercenarii, timete" Hodel reads the text as metuunt rather than renuunt, 
as it is found in the Durham manuscript. On the infamy of “mercenaries” or “hirelings” in 
ecclesiastical polemic, see Elaine Graham-Leigh, *Hirelings and Shepherds: Archbishop 
Berenguer of Narbonne (1191-1211) and the Ideal Bishop,” EHR 116 (2001), 1083-1102. 

105 See Jordan of Saxony, Sermones, 120-21 (6A). 
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well describe Jordan's own “useful” order.!96 But there may be something more 
to this series of explicit references to Bernard. Perhaps it indicates an attempt 
on Jordan’s part to identify himself more closely with the Cistercian preacher's 
pastoral agenda and thus establish a measure of continuity between his order 
and the religious tradition that preceded it.107 


4 Martinmas 


As an exemplary model of Jordan’s preaching, however, Sermon 15 (Martin- 
mas) remains the best of his extant corpus. The text indicates that it was giv- 
en at Oxford to a clerical audience, which included a number of prelates and 
masters. 

Jordan begins the sermon with a theme drawn from Ecclesiasticus 50:1, 8 
("Simon, son of Onias, the high priest, like the lilies on the edge of the wa- 
ter”).!08 He divides the passage into three distinctions: "Simon", "Onias", and 
“priest”. These words, by way of some etymological ingenuity, are shown to sig- 
nify the threefold life of St Martin of Tours (ca.316-97), who is layman (“Onias,” 
meaning “sorrow of the Lord"), soldier (“Simon,” according to the obedience 
with which he laid down the sword to become a monk), and priest (Martin was 
bishop of Tours).!?? Jordan reinforces this triad with another that draws upon 
Augustine's spiritual interpretation of the three righteous men in Ezekiel 14:4 — 
where the figures of Job, Daniel, and Noah are taken to represent the married 
laity, the chaste religious, and the rulers of the Church — which again is taken 
to signify Martin's threefold life.!!0 


106 Prologue to Primitive Constitutions in Thomas (ed.), De oudste constituties, 311: “Ordo nos- 
ter specialiter ob predicationem et animarum salutem ab initio noscatur institutus fuisse 
... ut proximorum animabus possimus utiles esse.” (my emphasis). 

107 This seems to be part of the strategy at work in Dominic's bull of canonization, Fons 
Sapientiae (1234). See Humbert of Romans, Humberti de Romanis Legendae sancti 
Dominici: Necnon materia praedicabilis pro festis sancti Dominici et testimonia minora de 
eodem: adiectis miraculis rotomagensibus sancti Dominici Gregorii IX bulla canonizationis 
eiusdem, ed. S. Tugwell (Rome: 2008), 563-75. 

108 Jordan of Saxony, Sermones, 211 (15): "Simon, Onie filius, sacerdos magnus, quasi lilia quae 
sunt in transitu aquae." 

109 Jordan appears on occasion to use the alphabetical list of Hebrew names and their mean- 
ings, beginning with Aaz apprehendens, which append early 13th-century Paris bibles. He 
also had access to the Gloss; See Jordan of Saxony, Sermones, 188 (12). 

110 See G. Follier, “Les trois catégories de chrétiens,’ Augustinus Magister. Congrès interna- 
tional augustinien (Paris: 1954—55), vol. 2, 631-44. 
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Three vices, as enumerated in 1 John 2:6, are then countered with three 
virtues that Martin exemplified. The humble obedience of “Simon” combats 
pride; the penitence of the “son of Onias” overcomes the body’s lusts and plea- 
sures; and the integrity of a true priest overcomes the lust of the eyes. 

The triads then give way to a sophisticated set of divisions and subdivisions 
that derive from the various parts of a lily (bulb, roots, stem, flowers), which, again, 
is said to represent the life of St Martin. The lily's numerous significations take up 
about half the sermon, of which the following is perhaps the most creative: 


The root of the lily has certain glands that are divided into six parts of 
three. And from each part in the root stretches a leaf in flower, and so 
there are six leaves — which are the whole and perfect works of justice. 
The six-part number is perfect. I speak here of the external works of char- 
ity that spring up from the root.!? Indeed, six threes add up to eighteen, 
which is the number of love's properties or merits as the Apostle outlined 
in 1 Corinthians 13.13 


On the whole, Jordan's various treatments of the lily are employed for the sake 
of a singular concern: the pastoral leadership of the Church. 

Following his various treatments of the lily, which primarily offer positive 
examples of pastoral leadership and care, Jordan's tone sharpens considerably: 


As Ecclesiasticus 19 says, “the way a person dresses, the way he laughs, 
the way he walks, shall tell you who he is.” Moreover, if in these things 
men reveal the works of self-indulgence, of appetite, of worldly greed and 
vanity — they are not faithful examples, but a book and example of self- 
indulgence, greed, and pomposity, which are a great ruin and snare for 
the faithful." 


” 


111 1/John 216: “Concupiscentia carnis et concupiscentia oculorum...et superbia vitae ... 
(The lust of the flesh and the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life.) 

112 The six works derive from Matthew 22:35-40. A seventh work would be added over the 
course of the Middle Ages. 

113 Jordan of Saxony, Sermones, 213 (15): “Radix autem lilii habet quasdam glandulas per 
sex ternarios distinctas, ita quod ex singulis ternariis in radice producitur unum folium 
in flore, et ideo tantum sunt sex folia quae sunt opera iustorum universa et perfecta. 
Senarius enim numerus perfectus est. Opera dico exteriora a radice caritatis prodeun- 
tia. Sex autem ternarii sunt.xviii. et tot sunt proprietates sive laudes caritatis ab apostolo 
assignate, prima Cor. .xiii." 

114 Jordan of Saxony, Sermones, 214 (15): "Unde Ecc.us .xix. Amictus corporis et risus dentium 
et ingressus hominis annuntiant de eo. Si autem in illis fuerint manifesta opera luxuriae, 
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What follows is a sustained attack on clerical hypocrisy, where Jordan takes 
particular aim at the misuse of church funds and blatant relaxation of religious 
discipline. Interestingly, the shift in tone is paralleled by a transition from the 
predominant use of New Testament texts (1 John; Matthew; and 1 Corinthians) 
to Old Testament texts (Hosea; Job; Numbers). 

The divisions are effectively left behind at this point in the sermon. In 
their place, Jordan artfully develops two compelling images. The first, which 
draws upon the account of Balaam and the ass from Numbers 22:21-34, 
serves as a commentary on those prelates who, like the false prophet, fail 
to acknowledge the protests of the faithful laity.!5 The second, figuratively 
constructed from a combination of 1 Kings 7:22, Isaiah 22:23-24, and Judith 
8:21, finds Jordan comparing the prelates of England to the pillars in Sol- 
omon's temple.!6 These pillars - whose capitals are adorned with carved 
lilies, no less — are said to support cords upon which many vessels (the la- 
ity) are suspended. If even one bishop falls, Jordan reasons, many within 
the Church will fall also. With respect to both images, Martin remains the 
example. The prelates in the audience are not to be *a Balaamite, but be in 
accordance with the example of St Martin, like flourishing lilies."!7 And like 
him they ought to be "an enduring column in the temple of God, insofar as 
he supported everyone on his head - the flower of the lily — by means of his 
holy life."!!8 

What had been a sermon given almost entirely in the third person is, 
in this section, now interspersed with comments or questions in a direct, 
second-person plural address. Such immediacy is reinforced by Jordan's al- 
lusions to matters of particular concern to his audience. In discussing the 
passage in Judith, for instance, which describes the elders of God as those 
upon whom the people of God “hang,” he throws out this freighted rhetorical 
question: 


gulae, cupiditatis et vanitatis mundae, non sunt exemplum fidelium, sed sunt liber et 
exemplar luxuriosorum, cupidorum et poposorum, et qui tales sunt ruina et laqueus 
quantum in eis est sunt fidelium." 

115 Jordan of Saxony, Sermones, 215-16 (15). Jordan may also be drawing upon the French 
iteration of the farcical Feast of Asses, which represented the story of Balaam by plac- 
ing a "bishop" backwards upon an ass. See Thomas A. Fudgé, Medieval Religion and its 
Anxieties: History and Mystery in the Other Middle Ages (New York: 2017), 2. 

116 Jordan of Saxony, Sermones, 216-17 (15). 

117 Ibid., 216 (15): "Nolite ergo esse Balamite, sed ad exemplum beati Martini quasi lilium 
florere." 

118 Ibid., 216 (15): “Fuit etiam columpna in templo dei sustentans illud, et quasi in capite eius, 
ut omnibus pateret, positus erat flos lilii suae sanctae conversationis." 
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But oh my God where is one to find cords long enough that might support 
every parishioner living throughout every part of England — long enough, 
that is, to span from all their prelates who tarry in Oxford!? God knows, I do 
not.!9 


But Jordan is not only concerned with prelates and priests, whose pastoral ob- 
ligations lie in various English dioceses. University masters also bear some 
responsibility. 

Jordan returns to the New Testament and, more specifically, to Matthew 
4:5-7, where the devil tells Jesus to cast himself down from the Temple’s pin- 
nacle. This, Jordan explains, signifies “masters.” He observes that being called 
“master” or having the office is not in itself problematic. The danger, however, 
is the desire for honour and promotion. The devil lifts up such masters only 
to throw them back down again, like a conch shell lifted by seabirds and then 
shattered upon the rocks below.!20 

This rare classical allusion — on this occasion to Pliny the Elder (d. 79) — is 
followed shortly thereafter by a second. After another account of St Martin's 
exemplary way of life, in which a humble awareness of Martin's fragility is rep- 
resented by the curvature of a lily's leaves, Jordan cites Lucan's (39-65) descrip- 
tion of the struggle between Antaeus and Hercules in the fourth book of the 
Pharsalia?! It is doubtful to have been the first association his audience had in 
mind. In any event, Jordan uses the struggle to illustrate the conflict between 
a person and the devil. Just as Antaeus drew strength from "bending back to 
the ground,” so too does a person draw strength in the fight against the devil 
by reminding themselves of their fragility. And yet, if they are not careful the 
devil may lift them up in pride, just as Hercules raised Antaeus above his head, 
and destroy them. 

The final image is almost comedically unheroic by contrast. Jordan presents 
Gregory the Great's illustration in Moralia in Iob, where those who seek tem- 
porary glory are compared to the frothy bubbles that appear when the rains 
begin. They quickly blow up and burst just as suddenly: "They will arise and 
disturb, but they will not last.”!?2 


119 bid. 217 (15): "Sed, o deus meus, ubi invenitur tam longa corda qua pendeant parochiani 
existentes in finibus Angliae ex prelatis suis morantibus Oxoniae? Deus scit, nescio." 

120 [tis possible, as Hodel suggests (ibid., 217), that Jordan is referring here to Pliny, Historia 
naturalis, 10.3, though Pliny's original story refers instead to the practice of eagles drop- 
ping a tortoise shell. 

121 Jordan of Saxony, Sermones, 218 (15). Cf. Lucan, De bello civili, 4.610—653. 

122 Gregory the Great, Moralia in Iob, 17.8. 
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Jordan concludes the sermon by reaffirming Martin’s “lily-like” example: 


having a medicinal root by means of his love, he is raised up through his 
devout contemplation, he outwardly blooms by means of his holy way of 
life, and he bends back in humility and out of concern for his fragility. So 
let us too, like the lilies, be found at the river’s edge. There we ought to 
drink, lest we wither, and be nourished through repentance, so that we 
may attain eternal glory.?? 


5 Pastoral Themes 


The Martinmas sermon not only helpfully illustrates Jordan’s dynamic approach 
to the sermo modernus, it also explores themes significant to his other surviving 
English sermons. The foremost of these is the pressing issue of pastoral care. In 
each of the four, Jordan makes a concerted effort to offer models, exhortations, 
and warnings to those with pastoral responsibilities. As indicated in the sermon 
on Martinmas, and the sermon on the feast of St Thomas, this also includes uni- 
versity masters. !24 

To whatever degree the liturgical setting dictated the contents of the sermons, 
Jordan took advantage of the feasts’ respective episcopal subjects: St Martin of 
Tours; St Nicholas of Myra (270-343); St John the Evangelist; and St Thomas of 
Canterbury (118-1170). Martin, the bishop-monk, provides an example by way of 
his love, contemplation, holy way of life, and humility. St Nicholas is beloved by 
God, on account of his purity of heart, and by people, due to his devout works.!25 
John is renewed by partaking in the bread of life, while the metaphors of eating 
and drinking in his Gospel guide Jordan's meditations on holy living.?6 Thomas is 
the embodiment of the good shepherd, much like the vigilant and humble shep- 
herds who feed and protect their flocks.” 


123 Jordan of Saxony, Sermones, 219 (15): "Radicem habentes medicinalem per caritatem, sur- 
sum erecti per devotam meditationem, exterius florentes per sanctam conversationem, 
ad fragilitatem nostram recurui per humilitatem: simus etiam in transitu aquae, ne lilia 
nostra arescant, nutriti per condignam penitentiae tribulationem, ut sic mereamur per- 
venire ad gloriam eternam." 

124 Jordan of Saxony, Sermones, 184—85, 188 (12). 

125 Ibid., 150-51 (10): "Fuit deo dilectus et hominibus beneficus, Deo puritate cordis ... 
Hominibus pro pietate operis." 

126 Ibid., 166 (11): "Sed beatus Iohannes multum refectus fuit isto pane [vitae]? 

127 Ibid., 178-79 (12): “Ego sum pastor. Pastoris boni est utiliter nutrire in pascuis et fideliter 
custodire a lupis." 
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Yet even as Jordan's subjects differ, the nature of his exhortations is consis- 
tent. They touch upon the spiritual life of his audience as well as their pasto- 
ral responsibility to others. Indeed, the encyclical to his fellow friars in 1233 
takes a similar line.?3 The pastor's salvation is closely bound to the salvation 
of those under their care. The Martinmas sermon is once again a case in point. 
Hypocritical prelates will not only cause their own destruction, but, like one 
of Solomon's pillars, will bring a multitude of others down with them if they 
happen to fall.?? While criticism of incompetent prelates was something of a 
medieval pastime for popes and reforming clerics alike, and Jordan takes aim 
on occasion, the overwhelming message of the sermons is that he sought the 
salvation of prelates and laity alike.!30 

With respect to the spiritual lives of pastors, he preaches humility,?! wis- 
dom,!22 good works,3? and the renunciation of temporal concerns - especial- 
ly wealth, luxury, and the desire for honour.?^ With respect to their pastoral 
care, his sermon on the feast of St Thomas provides the most thorough-going 
account of their responsibilities. The shepherd or pastor, as the Durham man- 
uscript puts it succinctly, has four roles: 


To teach by words, to nourish by example, to cure by the sacraments, and 
to call and reconcile by prayer. There is great danger if any of these is 
missing. And according to these four ... a master in teaching, a pastor in 
feeding, a doctor in healing, and an advocate in reconciliation.!35 


Jordan explores many ways that such roles can go “missing.” There is a recur- 
ring sense that part of the problem, from his point of view, is a confusion of 
kingdoms. Jordan reminds his audience that Jesus called himself shepherd, not 


128 See Jordan of Saxony, Litterae encyclicae annis 1233 et 1234 datae, ed. E. Montanari 
(Spoleto: 1994), 69-73. 

129 Jordan of Saxony, Sermones, 217 (15). 

130 Keith Kendall, “‘Mute Dogs, Unable to Bark’: Innocent III's Call to Combat Heresy,” in 
Medieval Church Law and the Origins of the Western Legal Tradition: A Tribute to Keith 
Pennington, eds. W.P. Müller and M.E. Sommar (Washington, DC: 2006), 170-78, at 173-75. 

131 Jordan of Saxony, Sermones, 151, 155 (10); 167 (11); 175-76 (12); and 218 (15). 

132 Ibid., 157-58 (10); 168-69 (11); and 216 (15). 

133 Ibid., 150-51 (10); 172 (11); 180-8 (12); and 212-13 (15). 

134 Ibid. 155, 162 (10); 172, 174 (11); 176 (12); and 214-15, 217 (15). 

135 Ibid. 183 (12): "Docere verbis, pascere exemplis, curare sacramentis, vocare et reconcil- 
iare orationibus, Quorum aliquod si deest, magnum periculum est. Et secundum haec 
quatuor ... magister in docendo, pastor in pascendo, medicus in curando, advocatus in 
reconciliando." 
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emperor.'86 He goes on to encourage the pastors of the Church to see them- 
selves as barons going to the king, though this King is poor and lying in a man- 
ger!37 Perhaps this was a tacit acknowledgement of the increasing political 
influence of the English episcopacy in the wake of Thomas Becket's assassina- 
tion and subsequent canonization.!?8 

Jordan also chooses some more specific targets. He warns of the false wis- 
dom of the secular sciences.!?? Shepherds should “feed their sheep" by the 
harmony of their lives, not by the "difficulties of the philosophers."^? He also 
speaks dismissively of benefices, prebends, and rent-producing properties. 
Such things are like a buzzing fly.!^! In this respect, Jordan reflects a grow- 
ing opposition within Paris toward those holding a plurality of benefices.!^? 
A similar sentiment seems to have taken root in England over the course of 
the 13th century, perhaps aided by Jordan's message.!^? The principal con- 
cern, as Jordan implies in the Martinmas sermon, is that these streams of 
revenue have been drawing prelates, masters, and other priests to Oxford, 
while the communities they ought to be pastoring have been left behind. 
Jordan seems well-aware of what is at stake: Martinmas was the feast during 
which the laity in Oxfordshire were required to pay their local priest.!^^ Jor- 
dan believed his clerical audience ought to keep up their part of the pastoral 
bargain. 


136 Ibid., 175-76 (12). 

137 Ibid. 176 (12). French friars, when preaching on Christ's kingship, focused on his poverty; 
see Jean Longére, La prédication médiévale (Paris: 1983), 10-22. 

138 See Björn Weiler, “Bishops and Kings in England, c. 1066—c. 1215,” in Religion und Politik 
im Mittelalter: Deutschland und England im Vergleich = Religion and Politics in the Middle 
Ages: Germany and England by Comparison, eds. L. Kórntgen and D. Wafenhoven 
(Berlin: 2013), 157-203; and S.T. Ambler, Bishops in the Political Community of England, 
1213-1272 (Oxford: 2017), 12-31. 

139 Jordan of Saxony, Sermones, 168-69 (11). 

140 Ibid., 181 (12): “[Vitas pastorum] ... id est in exemplis convenientibus, et non in difficultat- 
ibus philosophorum" 

141 Ibid., 172 (11): “Hii tantum student ut capiant unum beneficium temporale, et in fine forte 
non capiunt, et musca inquieta est prebenda, sive aliud beneficium si appetatur.” 

142 Onthe problem of a plurality of benefices, see Kenneth Pennington, “The Canonists and 
Pluralism in the Thirteenth Century, Speculum 51 (1976), 35-48, and Davy, Les sermons 
universitaires, 90-93. 

143 William H. Campbell, The Landscape of Pastoral Care in 13th-Century England (Cambridge: 
2018), 27. 

144 Martin W. Walsh, “Medieval English ‘Martinmesse’: The Archaeology of a Forgotten 
Festival,” Folklore 111 (2000), 231-54, at 244. 
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6 Conclusion 


While it may have been a commonplace to excoriate the failures of vice-riddled 
prelates, it is important to remember the friars’ position when Jordan first ar- 
rived in England. Their very access to the island as well their inroads into its 
vast dioceses depended on the good will of those with substantial ecclesiastical 
authority. And yet, these are the same kinds of people whom Jordan addresses 
in his sermons. It is unlikely that they would have thought of themselves as 
akin to St Martin, let alone a lily by the river's edge. Some, Jordan acknowledg- 
es, grow angry if they are called pastor. Nevertheless, his surviving sermons 
outline a pastoral agenda that is meant to build consensus rather than create 
division. Jordan does not unfavourably contrast the wealth of his audience with 
the voluntary poverty of his fellow friars. Rather, he offers them sanctified por- 
traits of pastors — one of whom, Thomas, was one of their own. Nor does he 
limit himself to criticising the pastoral failures of a lax episcopacy, but rather 
addresses the relationship between the spiritual life of the pastor and his formi- 
dable responsibilities. It is perhaps for this reason, in addition to his qualities as 
a preacher, that we find his sermons copied in Canterbury and Durham and his 
conversations fondly remembered by the English Franciscans and their patron 
Robert Grosseteste. In short, Jordan arrived in England to make friends. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Pastoral Care: Dominican Friars as Confessors and 
Catechists in 13th-Century England 


Andrew Reeves 


1 Introduction 


It is something of a commonplace that the Fourth Lateran Council of 1215 
marked a watershed in the life of the medieval Church. In many ways it repre- 
sented the culmination of decades of effort at Church reform, enshrining the 
principles and practices laid out by 12th-century moral theologians and canon- 
ists as the law of the Universal Church.! Its opening canon, Firmiter credimus, 
stated the non-negotiable teachings of the Church, to include God’s triune 
nature, his creation of the world as good, and the authority of his Church on 
Earth to administer the sacraments. In this canon we encounter the declara- 
tion that the Christian faith consists of “right faith and good actions"? When 
good actions are required of fallen, fallible humans, we will inevitably miss the 
mark. The men who drew up these canons under the direction of Pope Inno- 
cent III (r. 1198-1216) understood that. The council's twenty-first canon, Omnis 
utriusque sexus, recognizes the need to deal with human sin in its requirement 
that every Christian, male or female, lay or cleric, confess and be absolved at 
least once a year in Lent before receiving the Eucharist on Easter Sunday. The 
ideals of the council of promoting a sound faith coupled with right actions 
supported by the sacraments are fundamentally pastoral.? 


1 Fora good accessus to the role of the council in enshrining the moral theology of the preced- 
ing century into the Church’s law, see John Baldwin, “Paris et Rome en 1215: Les réformes du 
IV* concile de Latran,” Journal des savants 1 (1997), 99124, summing up much of his earlier 
scholarship. On the council and its canons, a good recent treatment appears in Anne J. Dug- 
gan, “Conciliar Law 1123-1215: The Legislation of the Four Lateran Councils,’ in The History 
of Medieval Canon Law in the Classical Period, n40-1234: From Gratian to the Decretals of Pope 
Gregory IX, eds. Wilfried Hartmann and Kenneth Pennington (Washington, DC: 2008), 318- 
66, at 341-66. 

2 "Canons of Fourth Lateran Council,” in Decrees of the Ecumenical Councils, trans. and ed. Nor- 
man Tanner (Washington, DC: 1990), 230-71, c. 1: “... fidem rectam et operationem bonam" 

3 See Norman Tanner, “Pastoral Care: The Fourth Lateran Council of 1215,” in A History of Pasto- 
ral Care, ed. G.R. Evans (London: 2000), 112-25, on the pastoral nature of the Council. 
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In this environment, church reformers throughout western Christendom 
found the friars to be "literally a godsend".^ Founded to preach Christian or- 
thodoxy and confirmed by Pope Honorius 111 (r. 1216-1227) in 1216, the Order 
of Friars Preachers soon came to serve other pastoral roles. Honorius I11’s 
1221 encyclical Cum qui recipit prophetam requested that all prelates allow 
Dominicans ordained as priests to hear confessions. "The order" as Father 
Boyle put it, “became an Order of Confessors as well as an Order of Preach- 
ers.”” Their role as confessors was not without controversy and brought sev- 
eral shifts in papal policy until 1300, when Pope Boniface VIII's (r. 1294-1303) 
Super cathedram established the precise rights of a Dominican (and Fran- 
ciscan) friar to preach and hear confession in a parish.? Friars needed both 
the order's and the diocesan bishop's approval to hear confessions, which 
they should receive as long as they were doing so in numbers proportion- 
ate to a diocese's need.? Our study ends in 1300, both because it marks the 
crystallization of papal policy and because it serves as a convenient chrono- 
logical marker.!? We begin in 1221 because it marks the beginning of the Fri- 
ars' Preachers role as confessors and was also the year that they arrived in 
England. 


4 I owe this turn of phrase to Alexander Murray's appearance on BBC Radio 4's In Our Time 
episode “Greyfriars and Blackfriars,” 10 November 2005, available at https://www.bbc. 
co.uk/programmes/poo3kgdz. 

5 The best source on the history of the friars’ ministry in the Middle Ages is still npo. For 
a more recent survey of the two big mendicant orders, see C.H. Lawrence, The Friars: The 
Impact of the Mendicant Orders on Medieval Society, 3rd ed. (London: 2013). 

6 M. Michèle Mulchahey, “First the Bow is Bent in Study ...": Dominican Education Before 1350 
(Toronto: 1998), 53. 

7 Leonard E. Boyle op, “Notes on the Education of the Fratres Communes in the Domin- 
ican Order in the Thirteenth Century,’ in Xenia Medii Aevi Historiam Illustrantia oblata 
Thomae Kaeppeli O.P., eds. Raymond Creytens and Pius Künzle (Rome: 1978), 249-67, 
repr. in his Pastoral Care, Clerical Education, and Canon Law, 1200-1400 (London: 1981), 
no. VI, 249. 

8 William H. Campbell, The Landscape of Pastoral Care in 13th-Century England (Cambridge: 
2018), 143-45. 

9 Campbell, The Landscape, 144—45. 

10 One ought to note that even after Super cathedram, papal policy on the right to make 
one's confession to mendicants rather than to one's parish priest would alter several times 
over the course of the 14th century, and controversies would continue. On this issue in 
the first half of the 14th century, see especially Cornelia Linde, “Of Parish Priests and 
Hermaphrodites: Robert Holcot's Discussion of Omnis utriusque sexus," in Individuals and 
Institutions in Medieval Scholasticism, eds. A. Fitzpatrick and J. Sabapathy (London: 2020), 
233-50. 
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2 Reformers in the English Episcopate 


Seven English bishops and two bishops-elect had been present at Lateran Iv, 
and when they returned to England, they and their fellow bishops turned to 
implementing its reforms." Church reform benefited from the nature of 13th- 
century England's episcopate. Archbishop Stephen Langton (r. 1207-28) had 
been a member of the 12th-century intellectual circle of Parisian moral theo- 
logians under the influence of Peter the Chanter (d. 1197), and Richard Poore, 
bishop of Salisbury from 1217 to 1228 and then of Durham from 1228 to 1238, 
had studied under Langton. Benedict Sansetun, bishop of Rochester from 1215 
to 1226, had likewise been a member of this circle, and Alexander Stavensby, 
bishop of Coventry and Lichfield from 1224 to 1238, probably studied on the 
Continent.!? In the generations after that of the men formed in the Chanter's 
intellectual circle, the ecclesiastical provinces of York and Canterbury had 
zealous reformers like Robert Grosseteste, bishop of Lincoln from 1235 to 1253, 
as well as eventual saints like Edmund of Abingdon (r. 1233-40), Thomas of 
Cantilupe (r. 1275-82), and Richard Droitwich (r. 1244-53). Even those bish- 
ops not known for their personal sanctity were nearly all competent managers 
of their dioceses.!^ 

The agenda of the English episcopate reflected the pastoral program of the 
Council. Poore's 1219 Salisbury synodal statutes in particular drew on the 
Council's canons (to include Firmiter credimus and Omnis utriusque sexus) as 
well as the legislation of Lateran 111 and Eudes de Sully's (r. 197-1208) Parisian 


11 Andrew Reeves, Religious Education in Thirteenth-Century England: The Creed and Articles 
of Faith (Leiden: 2015), 5. 

12 Reeves, Religious Education, 29. 

13 Robert Grosseteste's bibliography has recently grown to nearly Thomist proportions. 
A good recent introduction to his life and career appears in James McEvoy, Robert 
Grosseteste (Oxford: 2000). For the best recent work on the English Episcopate in the 
mid-13th century as a whole and their role in reforming politics, see S.T. Ambler, Bishops 
in the Political Community of England, 1213-1272 (Oxford: 2017). 

14  Evenabishoplike Aymer de Valence, a man known for his rapacity and violence, was nev- 
ertheless a competent administrator of his diocese; see H.W. Ridgeway, "The Ecclesiastical 
Career of Aymer de Lusignan, Bishop Elect of Winchester, 1250-1260,” in The Cloister and 
the World: Essays in Medieval History in Honour of Barbara Harvey, eds. John Blair and 
Brian Golding (Oxford: 1996), 148-77. 

15 Campbell, The Landscape, 35-36; Reeves, Religious Education, 27-31. The foundational 
work on the English episcopate's role in Church reform was Marion Gibbs and Jane 
Lang, Bishops and Reform: 1215-1272, With Special Reference to the Lateran Council of 1215 
(Oxford: 1932), although their conclusion that the programme of reform was ultimately 
unsuccessful has not necessarily been borne out by recent scholarship. 
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statutes.!6 Three years later, Stephen Langton’s 1222 conciliar council at Oxford 
echoed Lateran Iv in fifteen of its canons and ordered that the “canons of the 
Lateran council" be promulgated throughout the province of Canterbury.!” The 
Dominican friars would be vital to the English episcopate's pastoral goals that 
all Christians, whether lay or clerical, have at least a basic participation in the 
life of the Church. 

In 1221, Peter des Roches, bishop of Winchester from 1205 to 1238, returned 
to England from a pilgrimage (and exile) with thirteen friars who would go on 
to serve as the founders of the English province.!® From that point, in spite 
of occasional tensions and disputes with secular clergy and bishops, for the 
most part, the Dominicans would prove a valuable aid to the episcopate in the 
provinces of Canterbury and York.? As the order’s role as preachers receives 
coverage throughout this volume, we will focus on their role as confessors. We 
will examine not only their hearing of confession and assigning of penances 
in fulfilment of Omnis utriusque sexus, but also how they served the goals of 
Firmiter credimus. The Order of Preachers was not only an order of confessors, 
but also an order of catechists. 


3 Sources 


We have several sources on the activities of the friars. One set of sources is 
normative ecclesiastical documents. These include both conciliar canons and 
diocesan statutes of the provinces of York and Canterbury as well as direc- 
tives from the papacy and the order’s master and general chapter. Another is 
the texts that the friars used to train as confessors, preachers, and religious 
teachers. These documents were part of a larger literature of pastoral care that 


16 F. Maurice Powicke and Christopher R. Cheney (eds.), Councils and Synods, with other 
Documents Related to the English Church, vol. 2: AD 1205-1313 (Oxford: 1964), 1:72, c. 38; 
Duggan, “Conciliar Law,” 355-56. 

17 Duggan, “Conciliar Law,’ 356. 

18 Nicholas Vincent, Peter des Roches: An Alien in English Politics, 1205-1238 (Cambridge: 
2002), 207. 

19 Although in the 13th century the English Province of the Order of Preachers included five 
Welsh convents, this study focuses on the provinces of York and Canterbury, which were 
mostly coterminous with the Kingdom of England. Indeed, there are few records of any 
pastoral activity by the order in 13th-century Wales save for an admonition by Archbishop 
Pecham (r. 1279-92) to the bishop of Asaph that friars in his diocese should receive a bet- 
ter welcome. For this episode and a fuller treatment of the Order in Wales, see Burton and 
Stóber's chapter in this volume. 
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emerged in the 12th and 13th centuries to aid clergy in the cure of souls.?? This 
pastoral literature played a key part in curriculum of the network of schools 
in the order's forty-seven English convents founded between 1221 and 1288.7! 

The order's schools dated from the friars’ arrival in England. The Domini- 
cans reached Oxford on 15 August 1221, founded a convent, and began recruit- 
ing among the university's scholars. When regent master Robert Bacon (d. 
1248) joined the order around 1229-30, he brought his theology chair to the 
order and thus the Oxford convent's school was incorporated into the univer- 
sity.?? In 1248, it was stipulated that the Dominican school in Oxford - along 
with those of Montpellier, Bologna, and Cologne — was to serve as a studium 
generale, a centre for advanced study open to friars from throughout the or- 
der?? More important for the role of the friars in the religious life of the En- 
glish Province was not the studium generale in Oxford, but the schola of each 
mendicant convent. It was here that the fratres communes, the men of the rank 
and file of the order, engaged in study.?^ Much of this study focused on the 
same material that one would encounter in the study of theology at a cathedral 
school or university, namely lectures on the Bible, the Gloss, and the Sentences. 
By at least the middle of the 13th century, we can see from the writing of Hum- 
bert of Romans (master general of the order from 1254 to 1263) that the convent 
school had an afternoon or early evening collatio, a session that involved the 
master testing his students and, by the third quarter of the 13th century, guid- 
ing their study of the order's guides to confession.?5 

When the order began hearing confessions, its members quickly produced 
a set of texts to teach both an in-depth understanding of the nature of sin and 
penance as well as how to administer a basic confession. Two of the earliest 


20 Fora good introduction to this material, see Joseph Goering, "Leonard E. Boyle and the 
Invention of Pastoralia," in A Companion to Pastoral Care in the Late Middle Ages (1200— 
1500), ed. R.J. Stansbury (Leiden: 2010), 7-20; idem, William de Montibus: The Schools 
and Literature of Pastoral Care (Toronto: 1994); and especially Leonard E. Boyle op, “The 
Fourth Lateran Council and Manuals of Popular Theology," in The Popular Literature of 
Medieval England, ed. Thomas J. Heffernan (Knoxville, TN: 1985), 30-43. 

21 On the English Province of the Dominicans, see Mary O'Carroll, A Thirteenth-Century 
Preacher's Handbook: Studies in MS Laud Misc. 5n (Toronto: 1997), 58—74. 

22 . Mulchahey, “First the Bow", 364-66. 

23 Ibid., 376. 

24 Ibid., 130-218; M. Michèle Mulchahey, “More Notes on the Education of the Fratres com- 
munes in the Dominican Order: Elias de Ferreriis of Salagnac's Libellus de doctrina frat- 
rum, in A Distinct Voice: Medieval Studies in Honor of Leonard E. Boyle, O.P., eds. Jacqueline 
Brown and William P. Stoneman (Notre Dame, IN: 1997), 328-69; Boyle, “Notes on the 
Education". 

25 . Mulchahey, “First the Bow”, 193-203. 
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of these texts were Paul of Hungary’s Summa de poenitentia and a short little 
text — it is usually around three folios long in manuscript form — known as Cum 
ad sacerdotem. The former drew largely on the De penitentia of Gratian's Decre- 
tum, while the latter drew on a whole set of literature of guides to confession 
growing up at the turn of the 12th and 13th centuries.”® 

These texts demonstrate the moral theology of sin and confession that had 
taken shape by the 12th century, and which remains the Catholic Church's doc- 
trine of sin and penance to the present day?" A Christian had his or her sins 
forgiven in the sacrament of baptism. If a Christian committed certain pre- 
meditated sins, which the theologians and canonists called mortal sins, then 
the Christian's state of grace attained at baptism would be lost and he or she 
would be subject to damnation. Theologians and canonists usually organized 
mortal sins around the seven capital vices: pride, greed, gluttony, envy, wrath, 
sloth, and lechery?? A mortal sin was forgiven through the process of contri- 
tion, i.e., a deep sorrow at having offended God, confession to a priest, and car- 
rying out an assigned satisfaction to make up for the consequences of that sin. 

Both Paul's Summa and Cum ad sacerdotem illustrate a shift in the literature 
guiding clergy through administering confession that had taken place over the 
uth and 12th centuries. Earlier literature of confession had been based largely 
on liturgies of penance as well as what are often called penitential canons, lists 
of penances prescribed according to the sin. Recent scholarship has shown 
that these canons were not “rigid” or “unyielding,” but often more of a heuris- 
tic that led to flexible penances in practice. By the early 13th century, moral 
theologians were increasingly explicit that when they appeared these canons 


26 . Paul's Summa has no recent edition. It is printed as Rationes penitentie composite a 
fratribus predicatorum, in Florilegium Casinense 4 (Monte Cassino: 1880), 191-215. On 
Paul and his Summa, see Mulchahey, “First the Bow", 530-32. Cum ad sacerdotem has a 
study and edition in Joseph Goering and Pierre J. Payer, "The Summa penitentie Fratrum 
Predicatorum: A Thirteenth-Century Confessional Formulary' Mediaeval Studies 55 
(1993), 1-50. 

27 The theology of sin and the sacrament of penance appears in Peter Lombard, Sententiae, 
4, d. 14. The best source for how the practice of confession took shape in canon law is 
Joseph Goering, “The Internal Forum and the Literature of Penance and Confession,’ 
Traditio 59 (2004), 175-227. Note, though, that recently Wolfgang P. Müller has called the 
terminology of an "internal forum" into doubt when speaking of canon law before early 
modern times in "The Internal Forum of the Later Middle Ages. A Modern Myth?" Law 
and History Review 33.4 (2015), 887—913. 

28 As Pierre J. Payer noted in Sex and the New Medieval Literature of Confession, 150-1300 
(Toronto: 2009), 75-76, luxuria, the violation of the Church's teachings on sexuality, 
should be translated as lechery rather than lust. On the general scheme of the Capital 
Vices, see 76-80. 
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should at best serve tools to help the confessor think rather than strict guide- 
lines. Thomas of Chobham (d. 1233x36) noted in his Swmma that the confessor 
should use his best judgment in assigning penances.?? As such, these texts are 
largely guides to how to question the penitent and to "draw out the snake" of 
mortal sin.3° So Paul of Hungary’s Summa focuses on making sure that a pen- 
itent is truly contrite, while Cum ad sacerdotem notes those sins reserved to a 
bishop or the pope and explains that a confessor should have a penitent do 
those good things whose omission was a sin, but otherwise it leaves the pen- 
ance to a judgment of a “prudent priest."?! 

Most significant for the 13th-century Dominican confessor were the order's 
two major summae, the Summa de casibus paenitentiae of Catalan canonist 
Raymond of Pefiafort (1175-1275) and William Peraldus's (d. ca.1275) summae 
onthe virtues and vices. The former was largely canonistic in approach, and the 
latter, moral-theological. Raymond drew up his Summa’s first redaction in 1225 
and then, after Gregory Ix's (r. 1227-41) decretals, produced a revised edition in 
1235. Peraldus wrote his Summa de vitiis in 1236, followed by the Summa de vir- 
tutibus around 1248 or 1249.32 Raymond divided his Summa into three sections, 
based on sins against God (Book 1), sins against one's neighbour (Book 11), and 
the administration of Holy Orders (Book 111), and appended a thorough guide 
to hearing a confession and assigning penance to Book 111. Much of Raymond's 
Summa concerns canonical cases, how an offence and its restitution function 
judicially in canon law.?? Peraldus composed his Summa on the vices in seven 


29 On the shift in penitential practice over the 12th century, see Rob Meens, Penance in 
Medieval Europe, 600-1200 (Cambridge: 2014), 190-213; and Atria Larson, Master of 
Penance: Gratian and the Development of Penitential Thought in the Late Twelfth Century 
(Washington, DC: 2014). On the arbitrary nature of penance, see, for example, Thomas of 
Chobham, Summa confessorum, ed. F. Broomfield (Louvain: 1968), 324—25. 

30 Phrases like "educatur coluber" are almost a commonplace. See, for example, Animetur 
primo confitens, ed. and trans. Catherine Rider, in her "What to Ask in Confession: A 
List of Sins from Thirteenth-Century England,” in Pastoral Care in Medieval England: 
Interdisciplinary Approaches, eds. Peter D. Clarke and Sarah James (Abingdon and 
New York: 2020), 67—99, at 74. 

31 Paul of Hungary, Summa de poenitentia (= Rationes penitentie), 215; Cum ad sacerdotem, 
40-41. 

32 On William Peraldus and Raymond of Pefiafort, see Mulchahey, “First the Bow", 533-42. 
As for the date of Peraldus's Summae, note that Istvan Bejczy, “John of la Rochelle and 
William Peraldus on the Virtues and Vices,” Archivum Franciscanum Historicum 97 (2004), 
99-110, has argued that the date of their compositions was closer together than is often 
argued. 

33 Mulchahey, “First the Bow", 535-36. For the edition, see Raymond of Pefiafort, Summa de 
Paenitentia, eds. Xavier Ochoa and Aloisius Diez (Rome: 1976). 
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parts based on the seven capital vices.?* Rather than take Raymond's approach 
of the quaestio concerning difficult cases, Peraldus's Summa focuses on listing 
the different ways of sinning according to each capital vice, the (many) reasons 
that the various forms a sin takes are detestable, and remedies for these sins.35 

The summae circulated throughout the order, and the English Province was 
no exception.?6 Humbert ordered the Dominicans to have copies of Raymond's 
and William's Summae on hand in the library of each convent?" By the middle 
of the 13th century, the writers of the order's English Province were produc- 
ing similar, albeit less exhaustive, works. Simon of Hinton, prior of the English 
province from 1254 to 1261, wrote a Summa ad instructionem iuniorum, an ex- 
planation of the Articles of Faith, the Ten Commandments, the Petitions of the 
Lord's Prayer, and the Sacraments in the 1250s At about the same time, an 
anonymous writer produced a Speculum iuniorum, a two-book guide to both 
the nature of evil, the nature of the Good and its end in God, and the sacra- 
ments, especially that of penance.?? In addition to these works, another likely 
Dominican treatise is the medium-length Animetur primo confitens, extant in 
two English manuscripts, which outlines how a priest is to administer a con- 
fession.^? Animetur draws on elements of Raymond's Summa as well Robert 


34 Sometimes this heuristic is somewhat forced, as when he discusses prodigality — as dis- 
tinct from true liberality — under the heading of avarice. 

35 There is no modern edition of Peraldus's Summae. For the early modern edition, see 
William Peraldus, Guilelmi Peraldi Ordinis Praedicatorum ... Summae Virtutum ac Vitiorum 
(Laon: 1568). 

36 On the literally hundreds of extant manuscripts of William’s and Raymond's summae, 
see Thomas Kaeppeli oP, Scriptores Ordinis Praedicatorum medii aevi, vols. 2-3 (Rome, 
1975-80), 2:133-42, no. 1622; 3:285, no. 3407. 

37 Humbert of Romans, Instructiones de officiis ordinis, in OVR, vol. 2, 265. Few medieval cat- 
alogues of the order's libraries survived the Dissolution, although copies of both summae 
appear in John Leland's (ca.1503—52) 16th-century record of the library of the Dominican 
convent of Exeter. Richard Sharpe, List of Identifications, 740, 927. British Medieval Library 
Catalogues, https://www.history.ox.ac.uk/sites/default/files/history/documents/media/ 
listofidentifications.pdf [last accessed 29 June 2020]. 

38 See Mulchahey, “First the Bow", 206-207. The most recent edition and study appears in 
Susan Caroll-Clark, "The Practical Summa ad instructionem iuniorum of Simon of Hinton, 
O.P.: Text and Context" (PhD thesis, University of Toronto: 1999). 

39 The summa was probably originally meant to be more than two books, but as is often 
the case with writing projects, this one never saw completion. On this text, see Joseph 
Goering, “Pastoral Texts and Traditions: The Anonymous Speculum iuniorum (c.1250),” in 
Texts and Traditions of Medieval Pastoral Care: Essays in Honour of Bella Millett, eds. Cate 
Gunn and Catherine Innes-Parker (York: 2009), 89-99. 

40 Catherine Rider has recently edited and translated this text together with a study in 
her “What to Ask in Confession". Catherine Rider, “Lay Religion and Pastoral Care in 
Thirteenth-Century England: The Evidence of a Group of Short Confession Manuals," 
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Grosseteste's De modo confitendi.*! In one of its manuscripts, BL Add. 30508, 
it is followed by two formae confitendi (i.e. guides for a penitent making his or 
her confession), one in Latin, and the other in Anglo-Norman.’ In addition to 
these summae and shorter works of confession by members of their own order, 
the Dominicans would also draw on pastoralia written by and for men of other 
orders or secular clergy. BL, MS Harley 3244, for example, contains a fragment 
of Peraldus's summa on the Vices. It also contains Robert Grosseteste’s Tem- 
plum Dei, a short treatise for a priest to administer confessions, Alan of Lille's 
(d. 1202) Liber penitentialis, several guides to preaching, and the like.** 


4 Dominicans and Secular Clergy 


What do these sources tell us about the practice of Dominican friars and pas- 
toral care? In the first place, the friars were active as confessors throughout 
the English Province. They would be available as confessors to people living 
in the larger urban areas with mendicant convents, but in addition, the or- 
der's friars travelled throughout England both to preach and to hear confes- 
sions. Like their Franciscan counterparts, the Dominicans were distinguished 
from the earlier monks in that they had no vow of stability.44 While the Bene- 
dictine Rule had treated the “gyrovague’ (i.e. the monk who travels from place 
to place) as the worst sort of monk, Humbert's guide to preachers urged the 
Dominican friars to travel in order that they might preach more widely and 
thus contribute to the salvation of souls.^? They would travel in pairs in emu- 
lation of Christ's commands when he sent out his disciples. The Dominicans 
of the English Province appear to have been thinking in these terms from 


Journal of Medieval History 36.4 (2010), 327-40, at 331, also discusses it. Father Boyle, 
"Notes on the Education,” 260, notes the appearance of this text in BL, Add. 30508. It is 
no. 0436 in Morton W. Bloomfield, et al., Incipits of Latin Works on the Virtues and Vices, 
1100-1500 A.D.: Including a Section of Incipits of Works on the Pater Noster (Cambridge, 
MA: 1979). 

41 Rider “What to Ask" 69. 
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their arrival in England: they located their houses in a deliberately dispersed 
pattern so that their brothers on the road could provide coverage to the whole 
of the English Province.^9 Robert Grosseteste saw their mobility as an asset 
in providing pastoral care in a diocese as large as Lincoln. In either 1236 or 
1237, he asked Jordan of Saxony (ca.1190—1237) for friars to assist him in the 
work of “preaching God's word, hearing confessions, and imposing penances" 
because Lincoln diocese is "larger and more populous than any other in the 
kingdom"^? The Dominicans’ dispersed pattern of settlement together with 
the itinerant nature of their ministry would mean that they would have a 
presence not only in England's cities, but also in its smaller towns and rural 
parishes. 

Their pastoral literature reflects the itinerant nature of their ministry. The 
manuscripts of texts like the Summa iuniorum show codicological evidence 
that they would follow the friars on the road.^? The 13th-century manuscripts 
of the Summa iuniorum are in largely portable codices. Oxford, Bodleian Li- 
brary, Laud. Misc. 2, is tiny, measuring a mere 7.5 by 11 centimetres. Others are 
larger, but still in portable range, like London, BL, Harley 586, measuring 13 by 
17 centimetres. Even the larger 13th-century manuscripts of the Summa iunio- 
rum are quarto in size, which although at the upper edge of portability, would 
still be useful for a friar taking to the road. Both manuscripts of Animetur pri- 
mo confitens are likewise small: London, BL, Add. 30508 (which also contains 
Simon of Hinton's Summa) measures 10 by 14 centimetres, and BL, Add. 22570 
is likewise, “small and easily portable"^? The evidence that Animetur primo 
confitens was probably a Dominican text is that both of its extant manuscripts 
share a codex with extracted cases from Raymond's Summa de casibus.5° The 
nature of these codices also gives evidence that Raymond's Summa was not 
just confined to the order's conventual libraries: it joined itinerant friars on 
the road. 


46 X Campbell, The Landscape, 142. 

47 Robert Grosseteste, Epistole, ed. Henry Richards Luard (London: 1861), no. 40, 131- 
33: "Nostra diocesis qualibet alia in regni Angliae constituta multo sit latior et copiosa 
plebis multitudine repletior; ideoque et nos pluri et efficaciori indigemus auxilio in verbi 
Dei praedicatione, confessionum auditione, poenitentiarum injunctione.” For a trans- 
lation, see Robert Grosseteste, The Letters of Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, trans. 
Joseph Goering and F.A.C. Mantello (Toronto: 2010), no. 40, 159-60. 

48 David d'Avray, "Portable Vademecum Books." For the manuscripts of the Summa iuniorum, 
see Carroll-Clark, "The Practical Summa,” 36-42; A. Dondaine, “La Somme de Simon de 
Hinton," Recherches de théologie ancienne et médiévale 9 (1937), 5-22. 
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The content of the friars’ confessional literature shows us Dominicans 
as confessors in both England’s urban areas and its rural parishes. Summae 
like Raymond's and William's were of course thorough for the purposes of 
training a friar, covering every possible circumstance. But smaller treatis- 
es also show a concern with a variety of lifestyles. For example, among the 
sins in Animetur primo confitens and the forma confitendi that accompanies 
it in Ms Add. 30508, we encounter reflections of urban life like merchants 
using rigged weights or concealing the holes in moth-eaten cloth, but also 
elements of rural life from feeling sexual arousal at watching animals hav- 
ing sex, to the more mundane offences of trampling a neighbour's fields and 
then denying it.5! 

These friars on the road would ideally work closely with the priests of the 
parishes where they arrived. Shortly after the order's arrival in England, Peter 
des Roches's 1224 synodal statutes of Winchester ordered that laypeople be al- 
lowed to go to Dominican friars for confession inside and outside of Lent.52 
This same requirement (with the Franciscans added in later texts) appears in 
the diocese's 1247 and 1262x65 statutes of William Raleigh (r. 1242-50) and John 
Gervais (r. 1262-68), respectively.>? In 1287, Peter Quinel (r. 1280-91) repeated 
this order in his Exeter statutes.5+ In the province of York, Robert de Chaury's 
(r. 1257-78) diocesan statutes also repeat this command.55 Robert Bingham 
(r. 1228-46) issued similar legislation with his requirement that parish priests 
welcome friars, “with all reverence” in his 1238x44 Salisbury statutes.5° Occa- 
sionally, we see more than directives to allow friars to hear confessions. Walter 
Bronescombe, bishop of Exeter from 1258 to 1280, allowed the Dominicans and 
Franciscans to absolve people who had been excommunicated for participat- 
ing in scotales, the rowdy drinking parties that bishops had been attempting to 
crack down on for much of the 13th century.5” 


51  Onfraudulent weights and passing off poor quality goods as better, see Animetur primo 
confitens, 80, 92. On trampling crops, see 79, 91. On arousal at seeing animals copulate — 
"Sensisti umquam irrepciones carnis uel pruritus si uideris bestiam cum bestia coeun- 
tem?" — see BL, Add. 30508, fol. 187ra. 

52 . Powicke and Cheney (eds.), Councils and Synods, 1333, c. 45. 

53 Ibid., 1:415, c. 81; 1:706, c. 23. 

54 Ibid., 2:995, c. 5. 

55 David M. Smith (ed.), English Episcopal Acta, vol. 30: Carlisle, 133-1292 (Oxford: 2005), 
174, C. 6. 

56 . Powicke and Cheney (eds.), Councils and Synods, 1:386, c. 56: “... cum omni reverentia." 

57 O.F. Robinson (ed. and trans.), The Register of Walter Bronescombe, Bishop of Exeter, 1258— 
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How well this mandated cooperation between parochial clergy and friars 
worked in practice is a more vexed question. In Lincoln Diocese, Robert 
Grosseteste made the friars an integral part of his programme for promot- 
ing Christian morals and doctrine. When he made visitations throughout 
the rural deaneries of his diocese, he would bring four friars (either Fran- 
ciscan or Dominican) and have them preach, hear confessions, and assign 
penances.58 

Robert Grosseteste was a zealous reformer and arrived with friars bear- 
ing the full might of his episcopal authority. We have evidence that in other 
circumstances relations between the friars and clergy would have been less 
smooth. Omnis utriusque sexus required everyone to confess to his or her “own 
priest" Whether the friars had the authority to hear confession and assign pen- 
ances could be a point of friction with parochial clergy jealous of their rights.°9 
Des Roches's statutes already foresaw this issue: he allowed laypeople to con- 
fess to Dominicans "as long as they have the permission of their own priest and 
give their own church the customary offerings." 56? We can see that occasional 
tension did arise in the repeated decrees of the order's general chapter that all 
friars were to get authorization from the diocesan bishop before hearing con- 
fessions in a diocese.5! That this tension came about because both Franciscan 
and Dominican friars assigned penances too easily has acquired the weight of 
a commonplace in the modern historiography.9? 

We ought to be careful not to assume too much conflict. Over seven de- 
cades ago, Hinnebusch himself observed that "these quarrels can be made to 
assume a prominence out of proportion to the part they played in contempo- 
rary history"5? William Campbell has recently shown that the commonplace 
that friars were resented for assigning easy penances is something of a histo- 
riographical “optical illusion" at least in England of the 13th century.9^ Indeed, 
if anything, the evidence from the Dominicans' penitential literature shows 


58 His description of these visitations appears in Powicke and Cheney (eds.), Councils and 
Synods, 1:265. 

59 For these disputes in Western Christendom as a whole, see Lawrence, The Friars, 164—65. 
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that Dominican friars’ penances might have been stricter than those of paro- 
chial clergy. If we look at the short pamphlets on confession issued by bishops 
to parish priests, we find ourselves reading, for example, that “since penances 
are arbitrary, we will not define for you the penances you should assign."65 In 
contrast, the summae such as Raymond's and Peraldus's devote a great deal of 
attention to restitution. Raymond argues that a penitent is not truly contrite 
if he or she has no wish to make satisfaction — hardly a counsel of easy pen- 
ance.® He notes that existing canons should be augmented or lessoned based 
on circumstances, but the canons (and restitution more generally) form the 
bedrock of this book. This book was foundational enough to the order that 
a text like Simon of Hinton's Summa iuniorum would tell its readers that "it 
is not necessary to touch much on confession and satisfaction because these 
are broadly covered in Raymond's Summa/"9? In his discussion of the vice of 
avarice, Peraldus gives convincing reasons for exhorting the usurer to make 
restitution, to include both the positive (e.g., that one who has God is truly 
rich without usurious gains) and the negative (e.g., that there is a gibbet in 
hell waiting for the usurer).9? All told, the order's guides to administration of 
penances hardly point to "easy" or "light" penances. 

Rather than looking at accusations of lenient or light penances, we might 
look for more humane reasons that laypeople would seek friars to hear their 
confessions. A parish priest was often a man of his community, known to his 
parishioners. Matthew Paris (1200—59) says that sometimes if friars were avail- 
able laypeople would avoid confessing their sins to a priest because their own 
priest might be a drunk. There were also, he said, “other hidden causes"? It is 
not too much to assume that if a person had a sin that he or she was particu- 
larly ashamed of, then this person would be more comfortable confessing this 
sin to a friar passing through. In spite of the rigorous requirements of the Seal 
of the Confessional, after all, confessing one's deepest sins to someone that 
one knew in everyday circumstances might be difficult. Indeed, a common- 
place in the literature of confession was listing the obstacles to making a full 
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confession, and shame, pudor, nearly always appeared on those lists."? How 
much better, then, to confess one's most shameful sins to a man unknown to 
the penitent and yet authorized to hear confessions and grant absolution. 

Finally, we ought to exercise caution in applying anti-mendicant polemics 
to the relations between the friars and parochial clergy. In particular, we should 
be very leery of taking university controversies and applying them to the en- 
vironment of the parish. Most university controversies included disputes over 
teaching positions, anger at mendicants serving as strike-breakers, and oth- 
er forms of professional jealousy.”! These concerns are far removed from the 
world of the parish. 

Indeed, one reason for caution at a too-hasty assumption of conflicts be- 
tween parochial clergy and friars from a few complaints is that we also have 
signs of cooperation and even goodwill between the two. I have pointed out 
elsewhere that there is codicological evidence of parish priests attending 
Dominican schools and the friars sharing their sermon literature with these 
priests."? We also have evidence of priestly goodwill towards the friars, as 
when Richard Forsthulle, rector of the parish church of Wythington, left a half 
a mark in his will to the Dominicans and Franciscans.”? A 1275 visitation of the 
parish church of Snaith shows that the church, although appropriated to the 
Benedictine monastery of Selby, had no vicar, but that for the administration 
of sacraments, the monks in their capacity as collective rector welcomed both 
Franciscans and Dominicans to perform this role.”4 


5 Dominicans Hearing Confessions 


What can we tell of how the Dominican friars administered the sacrament 
of penance? They heard confessions from clergy, laypeople, and nuns. (Male 
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religious had their own network of pastoral care that meant that they had little 
need of outside help to attain confessors.) 

The cura monialium (care of nuns) was as key an element of their work as 
their work with laypeople. The order already had had to develop a practice for 
the care of nuns in its own nunneries on the Continent (although there were 
no Dominican nunneries in England in the 13th century).’> In England, they 
served as confessors to nuns of the traditional orders. Archbishop of York Wal- 
ter Giffard (r. 1266-79) ordered that the Cistercian prioresses in the province of 
York receive both Franciscan and Dominican friars to hear the confessions of 
their nuns.’° Indeed, he said that they were to allow friars to hear confessions 
even if Cistercian abbots attempted to forbid this, as his archiepiscopal juris- 
diction overrode that of the abbots.” Sister O'Carroll's study of the Dominican 
preacher’s handbook that is now Oxford, Bodleian Library, Laud. Misc. 511 has 
shown that the Friars Preachers were a key element in the religious life of the 
nuns of Elstow in preaching and in the hearing of confessions that would fol- 
low on this preaching."? 

Other evidence of the cura monialium appears in the Dominicans' pastoral 
literature. The forma confitendi in Ms Add. 30508 devotes a great deal of atten- 
tion to sins in the cloister. Among these sins are coming late and negligently to 
the offices of the day or avoiding offices altogether."? Paul of Hungary's shorter 
Summa lists sloth as a sin that often manifests among the cloistered.9? The 
tedium of the cloistered applies to both male and female, and certain ques- 
tions from Ms Add. 30508 indicate that they concern sins of both monks and 
nuns. The confessor is told to ask the penitent if he has kissed women, to in- 
clude nuns, *with your tongue in the mouth of a woman or her tongue in your 
mouth" and to "ask the same of the woman"?! We encounter as well a list of 
the reasons as to why sex with a nun is particularly heinous. Many of the sins 
of the cloistered enumerated in the forma confitendi are in the masculine (e.g. 
"egressus sum sine licentia,” “I went out without permission"), but the cautions 
relating to nuns indicate that these women's sins were of particular concern 
to the confessors of the order. When Peraldus discusses the sin of lechery 
he pays particular attention to the sin of sex with nuns, which could simply 
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indicate a concern with the sins of male religious. He shows, however, that he 
is concerned with women’s sins in particular when he warns of how an over- 
familiarity between nuns and other religious can lead to sin because a spiritual 
friendship can lead both men and women not to be on their guard with respect 
to temptation.®? 

The Dominican friars, being authorized to hear confessions with the approval 
of a diocesan bishop, would also hear confessions of ordained clergy. Humbert 
of Romanss guidelines as well as those of the portable confession manuals had 
the friar open confession with a question about the status of the penitent, and 
the first would be whether he was a cleric or layperson.8? In larger urban areas 
the Dominicans would often encounter ordained clergy either as students in the 
schools (or the University of Oxford) as well as in various roles in the ecclesiastical 
bureaucracy. The penances in the more portable guides to confession show us 
the life of a schoolman, as when the forma confitendi in BL Add. 30508 contains 
questions about envy of those who are equal to the penitent "in letters"5* The sin 
of sloth could include showing up late or not at all to offices, and, for priests in 
particular, omitting parts of the Canon of the Mass to finish more quickly.$5 

The vast majority of the confessions they heard would have been those of 
laypeople. Indeed, one reason that bishops, from the conventionally pious Pe- 
ter des Roches to the zealous Robert Grosseteste, so welcomed the friars was 
their provision of confessors. The laypeople whose confessions they would 
hear included men and women of all social classes, as their pastoral literature 
reflects: Cum ad sacerdotem directs the confessor to look for fraud by the “tan- 
ner, carpenter, farrier, or joiner" 56 Animetur primo confitens includes sins rang- 
ing from wage theft and failure of lawyers to take on poor clients to the serf 
stealing from his or her lord.5" 

Like all ordained priests, Dominican friars were bound by the seal of the 
confessional. As such, we lack accounts of confessions that happened, so to get 
a sense of how a confession would have proceeded, we need to consult their 
guides to confession.9? A confession would often follow a sermon: Grosseteste 
notes that his friars preached and heard confessions during his visitations, and 
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O'Carroll's study of Dominican sermons to the nuns of Elstow shows that they 
aimed to encourage confession by the sisters.®° A friar would begin hearing a 
confession sitting next to the penitent, and both would sit facing downward. If 
he was hearing a woman's confession, he had to be in a place that was visible 
(if not audible) to others to avoid scandal.9? As travellers and thus strangers to 
the communities they served, they would need to ask the status of the person 
they were interrogating.?! 

The friars would often provide a basic form of confession to the layperson. 
A good example of this forma confitendi is an Anglo-Norman forma that fol- 
lows the Latin one in London, BL, Add. 30508.?? In some ways, it follows ear- 
lier liturgical formulas, with the penitent saying that he or she has sinned, "in 
thought, in word, and in deed”.%? The text of this forma appearing in Anglo- 
Norman, indicates a desire on the part of its compiler to have material that was 
easily accessible to the English layperson who was making his or her confes- 
sion. In the mid-13th century, elites used Anglo-Norman as a vernacular, but its 
use was much more widespread as a second language among English people 
of most social classes.°4 

A friar would first hear the penitent's general confession. After this confes- 
sion, the friar would carry out an interrogation in order to uncover sins that 
the penitent might not have confessed.?5 This questioning would usually fol- 
low the scheme of the Capital Vices and the Ten Commandments. Confessors 
were advised to question penitents in such a way as to draw out sins that were 
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otherwise unconfessed. In particular, the confessor would seek to find evi- 
dence of sins that the penitent might not think were mortal sins. Such an inter- 
rogation was extremely important because an incomplete confession had no 
value: guides to confession stressed the importance of its "integrity"?6 Many 
of the sins that people were unaware to be mortal sins had to do with money 
and sex. When Peraldus enumerates the species of usury, he notes that there 
are types of usury that hide the nature of usury as usury, such as a business 
partnership in which the partners agree to share only in profits but not the 
losses.?" To facilitate the friars’ work, Cum ad sacerdotem lists circumstances 
that make sex within marriage sinful.?? Paul of Hungary notes that many peo- 
ple assumed that sex other than vaginal sex within a heterosexual marriage is 
licit and have to be told otherwise.?? Although friars were to enquire diligently 
after sins, they were to avoid suggestions that might give the penitent ideas.!00 
This was especially true of sins "against nature" i.e. any sex other than vaginal 
sex in a male superior position. Simon of Hinton shows us this circumspection 
when he notes that in certain circumstances like a wound on the abdomen or 
a level of obesity that made sex in a male superior position impossible, then 
it might be morally licit to have vaginal sex from behind, "but it's better if the 
people don't know this"10! 

A larger treatise on confession would be more thorough, but the “field 
guides" to confessions were short and realistic. In the discussion of the vice of 
lechery, Peraldus's Summa inveighs against lechery in all of its forms, denounc- 
ing even simple fornication because it is a mortal sin, and one single mortal 
sin could undo all other good works.!?? This statement matches medieval (and 
indeed modern) Catholic doctrine.!0? But we also see a much more matter-of- 
fact treatment in how smaller texts counsel the friar to question fornicators. In 
Cum ad sacerdotem, we find that in questioning a fornicator a confessor should 
ask how many people they have had sex with, “or at least the best guess"104 

Because circumstances were important for the severity of a sin or indeed 
whether it was a sin at all, guides to confession (both those for seculars and 
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for mendicants) required the confessor to concentrate on the circumstances 
of the sin, usually using the ancient rhetorical formula of who, what, when, 
where, why, how, and with whose help.!°> The circumstances would often de- 
termine if something was a sin at all, whether the sin was venial or mortal, 
and what sort of satisfaction it required. A penitent in the habit of cursing, 
for example, would need to be told that cursing with malice in particular is a 
mortal sin.106 

As noted above, satisfaction would not differ markedly from that prescribed 
by guides to penance written for secular clergy. A “field guide" to confession 
like Cum ad sacerdotem or Animetur primo confitens would assume the friar 
had the necessary judgment. The former lists sins reserved for the bishop and 
pope but otherwise lists no specific penances. The latter says that the confes- 
sor should assign penances, "according to the confessor's discretion" 107 

One reason that these short guides had little to say on penances is that fri- 
ars' training with the larger summae focused heavily on knowing what pen- 
ances to assign. A penance should be one that a penitent could bear, although 
the confessor needed to remind a reluctant penitent of Hell's finality.!9? The 
penances discussed in the summae focus on the temporal causes and effects 
of the sins. Peraldus's recommended remedies for sin are usually something 
that would counteract sinful tendencies in the penitent. He thus recommends 
that gluttony be countered by fasting, and lechery be countered by the counsel 
to avoid excessive drinking but also to keep in mind that whenever one com- 
mits a sexual sin that God, the angels, and saints are all watching.!9? Often, for 
sins that had a concrete value, restitution was one of the most important ele- 
ments. Peraldus's treatment of avarice in particular takes great pains to make 
sure that the penitent make restitution. Raymond notes that usurers are likely 
to end up going to Hell because they will not make full restitution." He says 
that pecuniary penances apply to "theft or plunder or similar"!!! Things stolen 
or plundered must be repaid, and if a penitent dies before full restitution has 
been made, his or her heirs need to make restitution if he or she is to have a 
burial in consecrated ground.!? Many of the cases encountered in the earlier 


105 See, for example, Raymond of Pefiafort, Summa de paenitentia, lib. 3, tit. 34, n. 31, cols. 
828-30. 

106 Paul of Hungary, Summa de poenitentia (= Rationes penitentie), 199. 

107 Animetur primo confitens, 86, 99: "Qualem prout discrecio confessoris uiderit expedire" 

108 Raymond of Pefiafort, Summa de paenitentia, lib. 3, tit. 34, n. 70, col. 878. 

109  Peraldus, Summa de vitiis, 3.4.1 (34). 

110 Raymond of Pefiafort, Summa de paenitentia, lib. 3, tit. 34, n. 71, col. 879. 

111 [bid. lib. 3, tit. 34, n. 49, col. 849. 

112 (bid. lib. 3, tit. 5, n. 2, col. 466. 
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parts of his Swmma focus on what restitution a penitent should make for an 
offence. So for perjury, he says that the normal penalty is seven years’ penance, 
but that it should be increased or decreased based on the circumstances.!!? 

Confession was usually associated with Lent. From 1215, all Christians, lay 
or clerical, were required to confess their sins and take the sacrament at least 
once a year, with Confession in Lent and Communion on Easter Day. The fri- 
ars quickly made themselves a part of this Lenten duty. O'Carroll has noted 
that the sermons of Laud Misc. 511 often focus on confession during Lent and 
avoiding "Easter recidivism"!!^ Des Roches's oft-repeated statutes had said that 
friars were allowed to hear people's confessions during Lent as long as this was 
not prejudicial to the rights of parochial clergy. Canonists like Raymond held 
that confession should be frequent, but for them, frequent usually meant at 
minimum once a year. 

The Dominican friars, however, made their rounds through England hear- 
ing confessions not only during Lent, but throughout the liturgical year. Nuns 
would have confessed more frequently than the non-cloistered, and we see 
sermons from Oxford, Bodleian Library, Laud. Misc. 511 preached outside of 
Lent that nevertheless encourage confession. The sermon on the Feast of St 
John the Baptist (30 June 1275) tells the nuns that Christ gave the prelates of 
the Church the power to forgive sins in confession, and the sermon for the 
sixth Sunday after Trinity (4 July 1277) says that God gives us his grace in the 
sacrament of Confession.!6 But it was not only the religious hearing confes- 
sion outside of Lent. Indeed, although the universal Church's policy demanded 
confession and communion at least once a year, many English dioceses went 
further. Poore's 1217x19 Salisbury statutes (later reissued in Durham between 
1228 and 1236) required people to take communion (and thus confess their 
sins beforehand) on Christmas, Easter, and Ascension." As noted above, friars 
preaching a guest sermon would usually follow it with a confession, and this 
was true at all times of the liturgical year. Disputes between seculars and friars 
show us that the friars acted as confessors throughout the year. Friars and secu- 
lars occasionally locked horns over whether a penitent making his or her Lent- 
en confession to his or her proper priest had to repeat sins confessed at other 
times in the year to friars.!? The synodal statutes of the English episcopate 


113 Ibid., lib. 1, tit. 9, n. 6, cols. 368-69. 

114 O'Carroll, A Thirteenth-Century Preacher's Handbook, 152—53, 244. 

115 Raymond of Pefiafort, Summa de paenitentia, lib. 3, tit. 34, n. 27, cols. 825-26. 
116 O'Carroll, A Thirteenth-Century Preacher's Handbook, 407—408. 

117 Powicke and Cheney (eds.), Councils and Synods, 1:72-73, c. 38. 
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regarding confession to the friars assume confession both inside and outside of 
Lent. Indeed, the Winchester statutes of des Roches’s mentioned earlier allow 
laypeople to confess to Dominicans “whenever they want outside of Lent”. #9 


6 Friars as Catechists 


Dominican friars served as confessors. There is a good deal of evidence that 
they also served as catechists. Their manuals to confession indicate a concern 
for teaching of basic Christian doctrines as well as morals. Raymond’s Summa 
says that the first element of a confession should be that the confessor should 
ask the penitent if he knows his Creed, his Hail Mary, and the Lord's Prayer, 
and if not, “let him instruct him [the penitent] or at least admonish him that 
he learn them."?? Peraldus’s Summa on the virtues includes an explanation of 
the Articles of Faith in his discussion of faith as a virtue.!?! Paul of Hungary's 
Summa has a brief discussion of the virtues in which he describes faith as an 
epistemic trait, giving Hugh of St Victor's definition of faith as “beyond opin- 
ion and short of knowledge"?? Like Raymond's Summa, Animetur primo con- 
fitens opens a discussion of faith, since, “without faith it is impossible to please 
God.”!23 The treatise directs the confessor to make sure that the penitent know 
the Apostle's Creed and the Lord's Prayer.!24 

We have some evidence for how friars might have gone about teaching basic 
Christian doctrines.!?5 In addition to preaching, a text like Simon of Hinton's 
Summa suggests basic religious instruction in other environments. Simon's 
Summa explains the twelve Articles of Faith. Schoolmen from the late 12th 
century had begun to think of the Christian faith as having twelve (or four- 
teen) articles that were its foundational principles. These might be divided 


119 Powicke and Cheney (eds.), Councils and Synods, 1:133, c. 45. 

120 Raymond of Pefiafort, Summa de paenitentia, lib. 3, tit. 34, n. 32, cols. 83031: "Instruat eum, 
vel saltem moneat ut addiscat." 

121 William Peraldus, Summa de virtutibus, 2.2.5 (42—6). 

122 Hugh of St Victor, De sacramentis Christianae Fidei, ed. Rainer Berndt, sy (Frankfurt am 
Main: 2008), 110 (226): "Supra opinionem et infra scientiam." This passage is quoted 
in Paul of Hungary, Summa de penitentia (= Rationes penitentie), 212. For a translation 
of Hugh's text, see On the Sacraments of the Christian Faith (De Sacramentis) by Roy 
J. Deferrari (Cambridge, MA: 1951), 1.10.2 (168). 

123  Heb.1:6, quoted in Animetur primo confitens, 74, 86: "Sine fide impossibile est placere deo." 
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into twelve articles based on the notion that each of the twelve Apostles had 
written an article of the Apostles’ Creed, or they might be divided into four- 
teen articles, with seven articles for Christ’s divinity and seven concerning his 
humanity.!26 The explanation of each article also includes named heresies that 
contradict each article. Some of these are what we might think of as learned 
heresies — and indeed, the Summa’s most recent editor thinks that it may have 
served as a school text — but many of them are the sort of misunderstanding 
of Christian doctrine that comes from the fact that many Christian teachings 
can be counter-intuitive.!2” So Simon explains that the Father and the Son are 
different persons of the same divine substance, and not different aspects of 
the same person."? This is of course the modalist Sabellian heresy — but it is 
also an error that is easy enough to make when a layperson is trying to explain 
the Trinity, as anyone who has ever had a Sunday School teacher helpfully and 
heretically liken the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit to water, ice, and steam can 
attest. 

Not every text is as detailed as Simon's. Animetur primo confitens explains 
that a Christian needs to “believe what the Church believes’, following a formu- 
la often seen in the doctrine of Implicit Faith.!?9 This notion is one that laypeo- 
ple should know the basics of the Creed, but for a more detailed explanation of 
its articles, would be safe to affirm, “I believe what the Church believes.” There 
is then a brief guide to explaining sins against faith — and these sins are mostly 
magical and quasi-magical practices, trying to make predictions via dreams, 
divination by casting lots, wearing amulets with any text on them besides the 
Creed or Scripture, making love potions, observing “Egyptian days” and the 
like.!3° The main sin with a cognitive element in this section involves believing 
“in fate”. This attention largely to practice rather than belief indicates that as 
a baseline, the friars were concerned with devotion and a sense of humble 
obedience to Christ and his Church. Fundamentally, a friar would find it satis- 
factory if a layperson could say his or her Creed and otherwise affirm a humble 
obedience to the Church's teachings. 


126 On the Articles of Faith, see Joseph Goering, “Christ in Dominican Catechesis: The 
Articles of Faith," in Christ Among the Medieval Dominicans: Representations of Christ in 
the Texts and Images of the Order of Preachers, eds. Kent Emery Jr. and Joseph Wawrykow 
(Notre Dame: 1998), 127-38. 

127 Onthe Summa iuniorum as a friar's school text, see Carroll-Clark, “Practical Summa," 8. 

128 Simon of Hinton, Summa iuniorum, 59. 

129 Reeves, Religious Education, 19. 

130 On these practices, see especially Catherine Rider, “Common Magic,” in The Cambridge 
History of Magic and Witchcraft in the West: From Antiquity to the Present, ed. David 
J. Collins (Cambridge: 2015), 303-31 and eadem, “What to Ask,” 68. 
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We have evidence of Dominican friars going further than this basic instruc- 
tion in providing more and detailed teaching to those laypeople who would 
seek it out. About a century ago, A.G. Little quoted a 1301 visitation from the 
diocese of Exeter in which the parishioners of Colyton explain to the bishop 
that their previous rector had invited friars “to instruct them on the salvation 
of their souls"?! Of course, this was an account of parishioners explaining to 
their bishop that their current incumbent was not inviting friars into his parish 
for instruction, but the absence of this instruction that they had grown used 
to was a cause for complaint. There is some sense, then, of laypeople receiving 
more teaching than a basic catechesis. 

What sort of form might this instruction have taken? We are here less well- 
informed than we should like to be. The instruction that the men and women 
of Colyton refer to seems to have been some form of adult instruction, what 
we might imagine as additional teaching for laypeople who wanted a fuller 
involvement in the Christian faith. It may thus have resembled something like 
the teaching that laypeople would receive in confraternities in the later me- 
dieval period.!?? It may likewise have resembled the informal Bible study that 
Father Boyle pointed out when showing an instance of laypeople studying the 
Bible whom Pope Innocent 111 said were perfectly authorized to do so as long 
as they were receiving clerical guidance.!?3 

If Dominican friars helped priests in the basic tasks of preaching and hearing 
confessions, they may also have helped them in their assigned task of teaching 
children. Richard Poore's Salisbury statutes directed that parish priests take 
children in groups and teach them in the Articles of Faith.!?^ It is not too much 
of a leap to imagine that Dominican (and Franciscan) friars might have done 
so as well. But in the absence of written evidence of such instruction we can- 
not know for certain. 


131 F.C.Hingeston-Randolph (ed.), The Register of Walter de Stapledon, Bishop of Exeter (A.D. 
1307-1326) (London: 1892), 11, quoted in A.G. Little, Studies in English Franciscan History 
(Manchester: 1917), 124: "Ad instruendum eos super salute anime.’ 
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For a good example, see especially Nicholas Terpstra, “Confraternities and Mendicant 
Orders: The Dynamics of Lay and Clerical Brotherhood in Renaissance Bologna,” Catholic 
Historical Review 824 (1996), 1-22. For mendicant confraternities in later medieval England, 
see Robert N. Swanson, "Mendicants and Confraternity in Late Medieval England,’ in The 
Religious Orders in Pre-Reformation England, ed. James G. Clark (Woodbridge: 2002), 
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We know that the Dominican friars ran external schools for boys that were 
designed as “feeders” to supply novices to the order. It is not unlikely that a 
less formalized form of education by Dominicans who were passing through 
an English parish would have provided teaching in a similar manner. We have 
some evidence of what teaching in these schools looked like thanks to William 
of Tournai’s De instructione puerorum, a guide to teaching young boys in the or- 
der's external schools, composed sometime between 1249 and 1264.!5 This lit- 
tle text gives us some idea of how Dominicans would have served as catechists. 

Like most churchmen of the time, William sees the Apostles’ Creed and Ar- 
ticles of Faith as foundational elements of the Christian religion. Parents and 
godparents are responsible for teaching their children the Creed, whose value 
William explains with recourse to such patristic authorities as St Augustine of 
Hippo and Maximus Confessor.?$ William himself does not say how one is to 
teach the Creed and Articles of Faith because “it is sufficiently said in the Sum- 
ma de virtutibus and should be sought there."137 

William thus takes us to Peraldus's discussion of the Articles of Faith, which 
appears under the discussion of Faith as a Virtue in his Summa de virtutibus.!38 
Peraldus's explanation of faith explains both the doctrines of the Christian re- 
ligion, but also how they necessarily depend on living a moral life, as when he 
says that the person who says, “I believe in God" but wallows in mortal sin is 
a liar.3? His explanations of Christian doctrines are also easily grasped, which 
is doubtless why William of Tournai recommends them for religious teaching. 
When discussing the Lordship of Christ, he explains that Christ is a Lord who 
can return life to one who loses their life in His service like an earthly lord 
would return a horse to a knight who had lost his own mount in battle.!^? The 
moral lesson that would be of use to children appears when he says that since 
the Virgin Mary gave birth to Christ without pain, so too should people not 
grieve their own mothers. Along the way, Peraldus also explains that when the 
Creed says that God is the creator of Heaven and Earth, we can see that a dual- 
ist heresy of a good god battling an evil god is false.!^! Some lessons are of use 


135 Mulchahey, “First the Bow", 87-88. 

136 William of Tournai, The “De instructione puerorum" of William of Tournai, O.P., ed. James 
A. Corbett (Notre Dame, IN: 1955), 28-30. 
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to a child or an adult seeking comfort as well, as when he notes that it is a great 
comfort to know that an omnipotent God loves his children.42 

In addition to more formal forms of religious instruction, we need also to 
consider the possibility of teaching taking place in more informal settings in 
which friars would simply carry out day-to-day interactions with laypeople, 
whether when traveling together, eating as guests, or the like.143 The Francis- 
can John of Wales, for examples, says that the friar should share the words of 
eternal life in both private conversation and table talk (in mensa). Raymond of 
Pefiafort's Summa discusses the rules that religious should keep in mind when 
eating with laypeople, to include avoiding insulting the quality of food and not 
giving scandal.!^^ This is the sort of environment when a friar could explain 
Christian teaching on both doctrine and morals to the curious layperson. In- 
deed, certain parts of Peraldus's Summa contain lessons that might come up in 
casual conversations over dinner, as in if a layperson casually wondered why 
God commands monogamous pair bonding for people. (The answer, a friar 
trained in Peraldus's Summa would say, is to prevent jealousy and its concom- 
itant violence — and also to avoid confusion with respect to paternity.)^5 And 
of course friars spent enough time on the road that they would inevitably fall 
into conversation with their fellow travellers.!46 


7 Conclusions 


An order of itinerant confessors throughout the Kingdom of England met 
many needs. During Lent, parish priests would face a backlog of parishioners 
needing to make their annual confession. So too would nuns lacking their own 
confessors find it helpful to have the friars filling that gap. And after a par- 
ticularly rousing sermon on the horrors of sin by a visiting friar, a layperson 
might not want to put confession off until Lent, especially if the preacher were 
available directly after the sermon to hear confessions. The same need for con- 
fessors would also apply to a need for catechists. Although priests might do a 


142 Ibid., 2.2.5 (44). 
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"Franciscan Preaching in Thirteenth-Century England: Sources, Problems, Possibilities" 
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reasonable job of teaching basic — if not advanced — Christian doctrines, par- 
ents and godparents might not be up to this task (or willing to undertake it).147 
The truly devout might seek to learn more about Christian teaching than they 
would have received from their parents or parish priests. 

Thus the friars of the Order of Preachers (together with their Franciscan 
brethren) served to shore up the Church in her exercise of the keys of binding 
and loosing as well as her administration of the keys of knowledge. This task 
was not always without difficulty, as parish priests might worry about offerings 
turned aside to the friars or simply be jealous of their rights. But in spite of 
scattered disputes, the overall picture that emerges is one of the friars serving 
as a valuable link in the provision of the “art of arts” — the care of souls. 
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PART 3 


Education and Intellectual Life 


CHAPTER 8 


The Educational Landscape of the English 
Dominican Province 


J. Cornelia Linde 


From its inception, the Dominican Order placed a strong focus on the thor- 
ough education of its members. This chapter explores institutional structures 
and patterns of education in the English Province. It examines the implemen- 
tation of order-wide demands concerning the establishment and running of 
its schools and investigates how the province itself organized and ensured the 
education of its members internally. As with so many aspects concerning the 
English Province, research on this topic is severely hampered by the loss of 
documentation, especially of the provincial chapter acts. Due to the limita- 
tions imposed by the surviving sources, the main focus of this article will be 
on the province's studia generalia, particularly with regard to their function 
for the province. In addition, it also provides an outlook on the evidence of 
Dominican teaching and education beyond the confines of the order.! 

The subject of education in medieval England has received plenty of schol- 
arly attention since the last quarter of the 20th century. Outstanding scholars, 
such as Jo Ann Hoeppner Moran, Alan Cobban, and especially Nicholas Orme, 
to name but a few, have contributed significantly to the field;? the education 


1 This chapter does not investigate the content of the actual teaching, nor any intellectual 
developments (for the latter see the contribution by John Slotemaker and Jeffrey Witt to this 
volume); similarly, this study will not examine the relationship of the Dominicans with the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge (a monograph on the relationship between the Friars 
Preachers and the University of Oxford is currently being prepared by the author of this 
chapter); and finally it does not explore the education of the Dominican nuns, but instead 
focuses exclusively on the friars. For the education of the Dominican nuns see Paul Lee, 
Nunneries, Learning and Spirituality in Late Medieval English Society: The Dominican Priory 
of Dartford (York: 2001), 167—216. I am grateful to G.B.G. Phillips for suggesting numerous 
stylistic improvements to this article. 

2 E.g., Jo Ann Hoeppner Moran, The Growth of English Schooling 1340-1548: Learning, Literacy, 
and Laicization in Pre-Reformation York Diocese (Princeton, NJ: 1985); Jo Ann Hoeppner Mo- 
ran Cruz, “England: Education and Society,” in A Companion to Britain in the Later Middle 
Ages, ed. S.H. Rigby (Oxford: 2003), 451-71; Alan B. Cobban, The Medieval English Universi- 
ties: Oxford and Cambridge to c.1500 (Aldershot: 1988); Alan B. Cobban, English University Life 
in the Middle Ages (London: 1998); Nicholas Orme, From Childhood to Chivalry: The Education 
of the English Kings and Aristocracy 1066-1530 (London and New York: 1984); idem, English 
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system of the English friars was first studied by Andrew G. Little. His ground- 
breaking 1894 article, however, while still forming the basis for all subsequent 
studies on this topic, is, by now, largely out of date, and newer studies are slow- 
ly superseding his work.? In 1978, Joanna Cannon published a succinct over- 
view of the medieval educational structures of all four big mendicant orders 
in England. Four years later, an article by Maura O'Carroll focused on what 
she called “the external organization of Dominican education in England and 
Wales" for the period from 1221 to 1348.4 Michèle Mulchahey’s 1998 monograph 
has become the starting point for any study of medieval Dominican education.® 
Chronologically, the present study goes beyond O'Carroll's and Mulchahey's 
works, which both take the mid-14th century as their cut-off point. It will reas- 
sess the results from one and a half centuries of scholarship and provide a sur- 
vey of the structural scaffold of Dominican education in the English Province 
throughout the Middle Ages. Yet this contribution provides not just a critical 
overview of previous research, but also some new insights and conclusions. 
The oldest Dominican Constitutions already highlighted the importance 
and the purpose that study and education had for the Order of Preachers. No 
convent, they stipulated, may be founded without a doctor (soon common- 
ly called lector). Furthermore, study should serve to be useful to the souls of 
the neighbours. The fifth Master General Humbert of Romans (d. 1277), in 
his Expositio super Constitutiones, a commentary on the Constitutions, further 
stressed the importance of education and defined its role and parameters. 
He remarked: "Study is intended for preaching; preaching is intended for the 
salvation of souls, which is the ultimate goal [of the order] Later on in the 
same work, he insisted: "Study is not the end of the order, but is exceedingly 


Schools in the Middle Ages (London: 1973); and, more recently, idem, "Schools and Languages 
in Medieval England,” in Language in Medieval Britain: Networks and Exchanges. Proceedings 
of the 2013 Harlaxton Symposium, ed. Mary J. Carruthers (Donington: 2015), 152-67. 

3 Andrew G. Little, “The Educational Organization of the Mendicant Friars in England (Do- 
minicans and Franciscans), Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, n.s., 8 (1894), 49-70. 

4 Maura O'Carroll, "The Educational Organisation of the Dominicans in England and Wales 
1221-1348: A Multidisciplinary Approach,’ AFP 50 (1980), 23-62, at 24. Joanna Cannon, “In- 
ghilterra,” in Le scuole degli ordini mendicanti (secoli XIII-XIV). Atti del XVII Convegno Inter- 
nazionale del Centro di Studi sulla Spiritualità Medievale, Todi n-14 ottobre 1976 (Todi: 1978), 
93-126. 

5 M. Michèle Mulchahey, “First the Bow is Bent in Study ...": Dominican Education before 1350 
(Toronto: 1998). 

6 A.H. Thomas (ed.), De oudste constituies van de Dominicanen (Louvain: 1965), 31112 and 358. 
For the overall importance of study, see also ibid., 316 and 324. This paragraph is drawn from 
Cornelia Linde, “Le scuole domenicane,” in “Contemplata aliis tradere": Lo specchio letterario 
dei frati Predicatori, ed. Luciano Cinelli, oP (forthcoming). 
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necessary to secure its twofold end, namely preaching and the salvation of 
souls, for without study neither can be achieved." The Constitutions thus had 
enshrined the necessity of education, and its purpose was elucidated by Hum- 
bert of Romans. While study, then, was understood as a crucial part in a Do- 
minican friar's formation, it was not to be pursued for its own sake. Instead, it 
was integral for fulfilling the order's self-declared aim.? For in order to achieve 
its goal of saving souls, it needed learned, educated men for preaching and 
hearing confessions, and it put in place regulations to enable its members to 
devote themselves to studying.? Solid education thus formed the basis for the 
order's activities, and consequently constituted a requirement for every broth- 
er. A Dominican friar's education was never finished, and each convent mem- 
ber, even the prior, was expected to attend theological lectures.!° 

This goal-oriented outlook on education was also propagated in the English 
Province, as transpires from two Dominican sermons preached in England 
around 1230, delivered by Robert Bacon (d. 1248) and Jordan of Saxony (d. 
1237), respectively. For more than two decades, the highly influential Domin- 
ican theologian Robert Bacon was in a position to influence Dominican stu- 
dents as well as students of theology at the University of Oxford through his 
preaching. In a sermon transmitted in Ms BL Egerton 655, delivered by Bacon 
to Dominican students, he gives us an insight into the ideas and ideals regard- 
ing education transmitted to young Friars Preachers." 

This sermon, entitled sermo ad literatos, highlights the value of education 
for preaching, while at the same time, in and of itself, providing a concrete ex- 
ample of the usefulness and application of learning to the composition of ser- 
mons. The importance of the study of theology was never doubted by Bacon. 


7 Humbert of Romans, Expositio super Constitutiones, in his OVR, vol. 2, 1-178, at 28 and 41. 
My own translation of the first quotation; translation of the second quotation from HDO, 
vol. 2, 447. 

8 See also M. Michéle Mulchahey, "The Róle of the Conventual Schola in Early Dominican 
Education,” in Studio e studia: Le scuole degli ordini mendicanti tra XIII e XIV secolo (Spole- 
to: 2002), 117-50, at 124. 

9 See, e.g., Thomas (ed.), De oudste constituties, 317. For the learned basis of Dominican 
preaching, see Giulia Barone, “La legislazione sugli 'studia' dei Predicatori e dei Minori," 
in Le scuole degli ordini mendicanti, 205-247, at 209. 

10 See Isnard W. Frank, Hausstudium und Universitütsstudium der Wiener Dominikaner bis 
1500 (Vienna: 1968), 36; for the attendance of the prior, see, e.g., ACG, vol. 1, 99 (1259). 

11  Forthis sermon see Cornelia Linde, “Eine Predigt über den Prediger: Robert Bacons sermo 
ad literatos, in Bibelstudium und Predigt im Dominikanerorden, eds. Viliam Stefan Dóci op 
and Thomas Prügl (Rome: 2019), 80-93. This sermo adds to the list of works ascribed with 
certainty to Robert Bacon in Thomas Kaeppeli op, Scriptores Ordinis Praedicatorum Medii 
Aevi, vol. 3 (Rome: 1980), 311. 
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In his sermon, he did, however, put it into its rightful position and perspec- 
tive: it served as a handmaiden for the preachers, not to be pursued for its own 
sake. Bacon’s sermon can be regarded as representative of the order’s official 
stance, and not just for Oxford or the English Province. Study was a means to 
an end, namely preaching. 

The second sermon was delivered by Master General Jordan of Saxony 
during his stay in England towards the end of 1229 to early 1230.!? His sermon 
to the prelates of Oxford addresses university scholars, possibly in the hope of 
convincing them to join the order, even though his editors Andrew Little and 
Decima Douie noted that no direct attempts at recruitment can be found in 
the surviving text.!? Jordan urged his audience not to aspire to the academic ti- 
tle of master for mundane reasons," the evident subtext being the Dominican 
stance that the Friars Preachers pursued studies for a higher goal, namely the 
salvation of souls. The message transmitted to the audience was thus that the 
Friars Preachers did not strive for titles for their own sake or for better future 
prospects and careers, but that their outlook and use of education provided 
a more worthwhile aim. Through the tool of preaching the Friars Preachers 
spread their viewpoints, not least about education, to the outside world as well 
as within the order. 

While the sermons by Jordan of Saxony and Robert Bacon date from the 
early period after the Dominicans' arrival in England, the English Dominican 
John Bromyard (d. ca.1352) lamented over a related issue. In the middle of the 
14th century, he decried the clerks’ poor use of their time at university. John 
Bromyard, too, thus claimed a more noble approach towards learning for the 
Dominicans. 

In the course of the 13th century, the order developed an increasingly re- 
fined, self-contained educational system that catered to its specific needs. In 
addition to each convent's school, from 1220 onwards the Dominicans ran a 
so-called studium generale at their Paris convent, establishing more of these 
centres of learning as the order grew. These studia catered for the top-tier 
theological training of the most talented brothers of the entire order.!® In the 


12 Jordan of Saxony's English sermons have been edited by Andrew G. Little and Decima 
L. Douie, "Three Sermons of Friar Jordan of Saxony, the Successor of St Dominic, Preached 
in England, A.D. 1229,” EHR 54 (1939), 1-19. For Jordan's preaching activity in England see 
also the contribution by Steven Watts in this volume. 

13 Little and Douie, “Three Sermons,’ 8. Dieter Berg, Armut und Wissenschaft: Beiträge zur 
Geschichte des Studienwesens der Bettelorden im 13. Jahrhundert (Düsseldorf: 1977), 99. 

14 Little and Douie, "Three Sermons,” 4 and 12. 

15 Moran, The Growth of English Schooling, 137. 

16 For the English studia generalia see below, pp. 254-56 
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second half of the 13th century, an intermediate level of schools between con- 
vent schools and studia generalia was introduced that catered exclusively for 
the provinces in which they were based. There were different types of these so- 
called studia provincialia, which respectively provided teaching in arts, natural 
philosophy, and theology. 

Most friars, however, never progressed beyond the conventual schools.!” 
While there are no surviving records on their administration, a textbook most 
likely used for training these English fratres communes survives in the form 
of Simon of Hinton's Summa iuniorum (ca.1250—60). Simon's work provides a 
general education for the brothers, covering, among other topics, the Articles 
of Faith and the Lord's Prayer.? Dominican convents at times also provided a 
more basic education than the standard instruction in theology and pastoral 
care offered by their convent schools. Nicholas Orme has argued that Domini- 
can convents in England at times ran grammar schools, providing training that 
novices were theoretically already expected to have when they joined the or- 
der, but which in reality many did not possess. In 1538, the London convent had 
an in-house grammar master, paid for by the Goldsmith's Company.? With the 
provision of order-internal instruction in grammar, the order could cater for 
younger and less educated recruits.2° 


17 Leonard Boyle op, “Notes on the Education of the fratres communes in the Dominican 
Order in the Thirteenth Century,” in Xenia medii aevi historiam illustrantia oblata Thomae 
Kaeppeli, OP, eds. R. Creytens and P. Künzle, 2 vols. (Rome: 1978), vol. 1, 249-67, at 253-54; 
Andrew Reeves, "English Secular Clergy in the Early Dominican Schools: Evidence from 
Three Manuscripts," Church History and Religious Culture 924 (2012), 35-55, at 37. While 
the Dominicans were initially discouraged from studying the arts, from the mid-13th cen- 
tury they integrated the arts into their advanced training; see Orme, English Schools, 229. 
There is no evidence in England for the existence of a studium linguarum, a further, very 
specific type of provincial studium which taught languages, nor of the likewise province- 
wide studia Biblie. 

18 Reeves, "English Secular Clergy,’ 45. Mulchahey, “First the Bow ...", 12. For an edition 
of the text and Simon's life and works see Susan Michele Carroll-Clark, “The Practical 
Summa Ad instructionem iuniorum of Simon of Hinton, O.P" (PhD thesis, University 
of Toronto: 1995), available online at http://hdl.handle.net/1807/13430 [last accessed 8 
April 2019]. 

19 Orme, English Schools, 228-29; Orme, Medieval Schools, 262; James Gairdner (ed.), 
Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, Henry VIII, vol. 13, part 2: August-December 1538 
(London: 1893), 308-353 (“Henry VIII: November 1538 115"), at British History Online 
http://www.british-history.ac.uk/letters-papers-hen8/voh3/no2/pp308-353 [last accessed 
8 April 2019]. Moran, The Growth of English Schooling, 112. The oft-cited case of Clement 
Gaudel of the Yarm convent, who in 1520 was granted permission to study at grammar 
school after divine service, does not indicate whether the school was part of the convent. 
Still, it shows that the order ensured the necessary training for its members. 

20 Orme, Medieval Schools, 261—62. 
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The provision that each convent was to have a lector remained in force 
throughout the Middle Ages, and the order sought to ensure its implementa- 
tion. In 1324, the General Chapter urged provincial priors to make sure that any 
vacant lector posts at convents be filled.?! That the Dominicans' strong focus 
on education formed a major attraction of the order when it came to recruit- 
ment had been noted by Humbert of Romans, and the English Benedictine 
chronicler Matthew Paris (d. 1259) several times remarked upon the high levels 
of education among the mendicant orders.?? Yet as Nicholas Orme has rightly 
pointed out, rather than a luxury, the focus on study and education was a ne- 
cessity for the friars to fulfill their goals.?? 

Besides schools, a further aspect in the broad field of education at which 
Dominicans excelled, especially compared to the secular clergy, was the run- 
ning of libraries. The order's librarians were issued with concise guidelines in 
Humbert of Romans's Instructiones de officiis ordinis and by the general chap- 
ters, which likewise regulated the supply of books to students. Jens Róhrkasten 
has pointed out that some Dominican brothers even had their own individual 
libraries.7^ In the 14th century, Richard of Bury (d. 14 April 1345), author of 
the Philobiblon, remarked upon the riches of mendicant libraries. His contem- 
porary, the former chancellor of the University of Oxford, Richard FitzRalph, 
archbishop of Armagh (d. 1360), accused the friars of buying up all the useful 
books at Oxford, complaining that as a result the convents and even individual 
friars had built up impressive libraries.25 While FitzRalph's statement needs 
to be taken with a pinch of salt, it is clear that the Dominicans not only put 
in place regulations to facilitate study, and ensured the supply of necessary 
materials, but that their education and facilities were renowned throughout 
England. 


21 ACG, vol 2, 152. See also Hester Goodenough Gelber, It Could Have Been Otherwise: 
Contingency and Necessity in Dominican Theology at Oxford, 1300-1350 (Leiden and 
Boston: 2004), 29. 

22 Humbert of Romans, Expositio super constitutiones, 28; Matthew Paris, Historia minor, ed. 
Frederic Madden, vol. 11 (Cambridge: 1886), 384. 

23 Orme, English Schools, 226. 

24 Jens Róhrkasten, “Spiritual Life and Education in the London Friaries,’ in The Friaries of 
MedievalLondon: From Foundation to Dissolution, ed. Nick Holder (Woodbridge: 2017), 258- 
71, at 265. See also Dennis E. Rhodes, “William Swadell, English Dominican: His Friends 
and his Books,” AFP 49 (1979), 519-22, who relativises the extent of Swadell's book collec- 
tion. For Dominican legislation concerning books and libraries, see Humbert of Romans, 
Instructiones de officiis ordinis, in his OVR, vol. 2, 179—371, at 265; and K.W. Humphreys, The 
Book Provisions of the Mediaeval Friars, 1215-1400 (Amsterdam: 1964), 18-45. 

25 Both passages translated by Andrew G. Little, The Grey Friars in Oxford (Oxford: 1892), 61. 
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From the outset, the order's first foundation on the British Isles played a 
pivotal role in the educational system of the English Province. In the context of 
the order’s expansion, the Dominicans had deliberately chosen Oxford as their 
first location for the English Province. The existence of a university was in all 
likelihood the main reason why the Friars Preachers chose to settle there first, 
and they came to benefit from its presence, with regard to both recruitment 
and the provision of advanced theological training for the province’s broth- 
ers.2 Founded in 1221, it was to remain the only Dominican convent on the 
British Isles for three years. 

Even though early Dominican foundations in England — notably Oxford, 
London, and York — predate the stipulation of the oldest Constitutions that 
every convent was to have a doctor, it is safe to say that these early convents 
already put a strong focus on education.?” The Oxford convent not only housed 
a convent school, but already from 1229/30 onwards, the Dominicans held a 
regentship at the university’s faculty of theology. They obtained this post when 
Robert Bacon, who was at the time a regent of theology, joined the Domini- 
can Order, most likely receiving the habit from Master General Jordan of Sax- 
ony during his visit to England in 1229/30. Subsequently, Bacon continued his 
teaching at the university and the Oxford convent until his death in 1248.28 
While there must have been at least one previous doctor/lector at the convent, 
Bacon is the first Dominican master about whom we have any information. 
On joining the Dominicans, Bacon took his post in the theological faculty with 
him into the order, whereby the Friars Preachers attained a permanent regent- 
ship at the university.?? 

Matthew Paris would later declare that Bacon and his pupil and confrere 
Richard Fishacre (d. 1248) were the most outstanding theologians of their 
time.?? Due to his impact on the province's educational structure, but also be- 
cause of his long teaching activity and his close contacts to the English court, 


26 For the importance of the presence of the university at Oxford for the choice of location 
for the first foundation, see also Róhrkasten, "Spiritual Life and Education,” 261. 

27 On this question for the London convent, founded in 1224, see Róhrkasten, "Spiritual Life 
and Education,” 261. 

28 For Robert Bacon see Beryl Smalley, “Robert Bacon and the Early Dominican School at 
Oxford,” Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 4th series, 30 (1948), 1-19; and EE FP, 
360-63. 

29 Gordon Leff, Paris and Oxford Universities in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries: An 
Institutional and Intellectual History (New York: 1975), 36-37. Leff has suggested that sim- 
ilar to the way John of St Giles brought his chair at Paris into the order, the same applied 
to Robert Bacon at Oxford. 

30 Matthew Paris, Chronica majora, vol. 5, ed. H.R. Luard (London: 1880), 16. 
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Bacon must be regarded as one of the most influential Dominicans in 13th- 
century England. 

The Oxford convent's seniority and its early-established connection to the 
university carved out its prominent position as the linchpin of the province's 
educational hierarchy, which soon led to an organized influx of students from 
the entire province. A letter by the Oxford Prior William of Thetford (fl. 1236— 
42) to Robert Grosseteste, bishop of Lincoln (1235-53), written around 1240, 
confirms the prominent role that his convent played for the English Province.?! 
William complained that he had no authority over the brothers that had been 
sent to study at Oxford. Contrary to other priors, he held fewer decision- 
making powers in his convent, since the brothers assigned to study at Oxford 
by the province were subject to the control of the provincial prior, and not 
him.?? The letter expresses William's resentment caused by the province's ex- 
ertion of influence over his convent, remarkably at a time when the order had 
not yet even developed the idea of provincial studia, designed to serve their 
home provinces. Nor had an order-wide studium generale been established at 
Oxford yet. William's letter shows that Oxford was, from the start, the educa- 
tional centre for the entire English Province, in great part, no doubt, due to 
its institutionalized connection to the university. This special position led to a 
shift of power from the local prior to the province. As the letter informs us, the 
provincial chapter (which was in charge of deciding which brothers to send to 
Oxford for the purpose of study in this early phase) and the provincial prior 
exerted more control and influence over the Oxford convent than over other 
convents, so as to ensure the education of the province's brothers. 

While William of Thetford's letter paints the clear picture of Oxford as the 
educational centre of the English Province, soon the order as a whole became 
interested in the location. Propelled by its fast growth, the order sought to ex- 
pand the highest level of its education system and found the already exist- 
ing structures at Oxford ideal for training its most promising brothers. In 1248 
the general chapter decreed the establishment of four new studia generalia, 
one each in the provinces of Provence, Lombardy, England, and Germany.?? 
These four new foundations were meant to take the pressure off the order's 
only studium generale at Paris by contributing to the teaching and education of 
the order's most talented brothers. Yet the English Province did not implement 


31 K.W. Humphreys, "Three Letters of William of Thetford, O.P." The Journal of Ecclesiastical 
History 5 (1954), 201-204, at 201. Grosseteste's reply has not survived; see ibid., 201. 

32 Humphreys, “Three Letters,” 203. 

33 ACG, vol. 1, 10-1. The studia generalia were eventually set up in Montpellier, Bologna, 
Oxford, and Cologne. 
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this decision properly. In 1261, the general chapter repeated its decision, this 
time specifying that the studium generale was to be set up at Oxford, and that 
it was not to be moved from there. The convent's brothers were admonished 
to welcome the students that were sent from the other provinces and were not 
to harass them as had happened previously. The English Provincial, Simon of 
Hinton, as the main person in charge, was removed from office and transferred 
to the Province of Germany, where he was to serve as lector.9^ 

The exact details of what happened after the initial decision of 1248 to set 
up a studium generale, until the renewed order in 1261, are obscure. We know 
that the English Province, and explicitly its diffinitors, had refused to welcome 
the studentes extranei, which all other provinces were entitled to send to Ox- 
ford.35 While Simon of Hinton was allowed to return to England one year after 
his forced transfer to Germany;?6 the order's insistence on establishing a studi- 
um generale at Oxford indicates that it was no longer regarded as a centre of 
education just for the Province of England, but for the entire order. 

The English Province's resistance to running a studium generale may have 
been caused by financial concerns, since the operation of a studium generale 
was a great burden on the host convents. This is evident from the many calls 
for financial help for the Parisian convent of St Jacques, which was home to 
the first and biggest studium generale?" According to the rules set up by the 
general chapter each province could send initially one, and later two, students 
to each studium generale. This additional growth of potentially more than two 
dozen brothers a year posed huge challenges. While these students stayed at 
the studium generale only for a fixed period of time to then be channeled back 
into the Dominican system as teachers, they still had to be clothed, housed, 


34 On the disciplinary transfer of Simon of Hinton to the German Province, see Cornelia 
Linde, “Disciplinary Deportations: Forced Resettlement as a Means of Control and 
Correction, in Making and Breaking the Rules: Discussion, Implementation, and 
Consequences of Dominican Legislation, ed. Cornelia Linde (Oxford: 2018), 349—67, at 349- 
51, 355, 360, 364. According to Patrick Zutshi and Robert Ombres o», "The Dominicans 
in Cambridge 1238-1538,” AFP 60 (1990), 313-73, at 326, Simon of Hinton was “deposed 
from office for refusing to accept financial responsibility for maintaining two foreign 
Dominicans in Oxford.” 

35 ACG, vol.1, 10. 

36 ACG, vol.1, 17. 

37 See, e.g., ACG, vol. 1, 109 (1261) and n. x; ACG, vol. 1, 47 (1249). Little, “The Educational 
Organisation," 61, provides what seems like an overinterpretation of the incident when 
he notes that the Oxford convent refused to become a studium generale. All we know is 
that an unknown number of foreign brothers from other provinces were repelled. The 
difference seems small, but it is significant. There is no evidence that the province, or the 
Oxford convent, opposed the establishment of a studium generale. 
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fed, and supplied with books. On paper, the students’ home provinces had to 
make payments to the studium generale, as well as supply their students with 
books. The majority of the financial burden, however, still lay with the host 
convent, not least because the payment obligations were not always met.?? 

Apart from financial reasons, protectionist tendencies may also have played 
arole in the rejection of the extranei. The establishment of a studium generale 
meant the potential influx of a significant number of foreign students. It is 
possible that the English Dominicans saw their own status threatened by the 
sudden arrival of an intellectual elite from the order's other provinces. Albeit 
Dominican confreres, the newcomers posed potential competition to the En- 
glish Province's until then unchallenged privileged connection to the univer- 
sity, from which it had so far benefitted exclusively. In reaction, the English 
friars may have refused to take in the extranei sent to study at Oxford.?? It was 
only after the general chapter's intervention that the situation calmed down, 
and Oxford was, from then on, home to a studium generale until the convent's 
dissolution in 1538. 

While Oxford, as studium generale, served the entire order, the Dominicans' 
main regentship at the theological faculty? which possibly overlapped with 
the position of lector at the studium generale, remained firmly in the hand of 
the English Province. The Dominican regents hailed almost exclusively not 
just from the province but specifically from England. Yet numerous students 
as well as sententiarii and biblici, who lectured as cursores on respectively Pe- 
ter Lombard's Sentences and the Bible, from continental Europe are attested, 
confirming the order-wide function of the studium generale. Like the probable 
merging of the positions of lector and regent, the post of cursores, be it of the 
Bible or of the Sentences, at the studium generale and of baccalaurei at the 
university may also have fused into one. 

While Oxford was the main educational centre in the English Province from 
the start, the convents of London and Cambridge attained similar importance. 
Many of the developments that have just been described for Oxford can also 


38 Little, "The Educational Organisation," 61-62. For a similar case at the studium generale 
of Cologne, when in 1265 Provincial Prior Hermann of Havelberg sent back foreign stu- 
dents, most likely for financial reasons, see Gabriel Lohr, Die Kölner Dominikanerschule 
vom 14. bis zum 16. Jahrhundert: Mit einer Übersicht über die Gesamtentwicklung (Freiburg 
im Üechtland: 1946), 13-14, and ACG, vol. 1,130. 

39 In the 14th century, altercations between English and Irish Dominicans led to the rejec- 
tion of Irish brothers at the English studia generalia, even though Ireland at that point 
was still a part of the English Province. 

40 There is some evidence that, at least at times, the Dominicans held more than one regent- 
ship at the faculty of theology. 
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be found at the Cambridge convent (founded by 1238), albeit about half a cen- 
tury later. Like Oxford, Cambridge too possessed a university connection long 
before it became a studium generale, with Dominican lectores at the University 
of Cambridge attested by 1260.*! Maura O'Carroll assumed that the presence 
of lectores might be an indicator of the presence of a studium provinciale of 
theology.*? This, however, is pure speculation, and there is no evidence, nor 
indeed a compelling reason why the existence of the lectores should be con- 
nected to the presence of a studium provinciale. In fact, the order's first studium 
provinciale of theology was established in 1265, several years after the univer- 
sity connection at Cambridge had come into existence.*? Of course, just like 
Oxford, Cambridge may already have contributed to the education of brothers 
from the entire province, without the existence of an institutionalised studi- 
um. This configuration of the two convents each with a university connection 
specifically catering for the education of the entire province may have been a 
feature particular to the English Province in the time before the establishment 
of studia provincialia. 

A studium generale was officially established at Cambridge in the early 14th 
century. It may already have been in existence in 1314, although the supporting 
reference in a letter by Master General Berengar of Landorra is equivocal. It 
had certainly been established by 1320, when it is first mentioned in the gen- 
eral chapter acts.^^ This first mention of the studium generale at Cambridge, 
however, implies that it was already up and running. This strongly suggests 
that its foundation must predate the General Chapter of 1320 by at least one 
year, as studia generalia were established by decree of the general chapter. The 
terminus post quem non of the establishment of a studium generale at Cam- 
bridge thus falls to the General Chapter of 1319. 

Despite both Oxford and Cambridge being studia generalia and featuring a 
university connection, for the remainder of the Middle Ages, Oxford did not 


41  Zutshi and Ombres, "The Dominicans in Cambridge,” 325. The reference to Dominican 
lectores at the university is in Gerard of Frachet, Vitae fratrum ordinis praedicatorum, 
ed. Benedictus Maria Reichert (Louvain: 1896), 63 and 273. For the use of the term 'lec- 
tores' in this specific context, see A.G. Little, Franciscan Papers, Lists and Documents 
(Manchester: 1943), 127—28. 

42 O'Carroll, “The Educational Organisation,” 48. 

43 . Mulchahey, “First the Bow", 278-79. 

44 ACG,vol. 2,124. Berengarius'sletteris printed in EEFP, 506—508. O'Carroll, "The Educational 
Organisation,” 48-49; William J. Courtenay, Schools and Scholars in Fourteenth-Century 
England (Princeton, NJ: 1987), 63. For a critical assessment of the 1314-reference, see 
Zutshi and Ombres, "The Dominicans in Cambridge,” 322; and Gelber, Jt Could Have Been 
Otherwise, 23, n. 1. 
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lose its outstanding position for the English Province, as a decree by the Gen- 
eral Chapter of 1405 confirms. With regard to the studia generalia, the general 
chapter mandated that a brother may only be assigned to pursue the title of 
master of theology at a university if he had already lectured on the Sentences 
and had for at least one year been a studens at Paris, or, in the case of English 
brothers, Oxford.4 Cambridge, despite being home to a studium generale and 
a university, was not mentioned. 

The Dominicans of the English Province not only had close connections to 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge from early on, but they also played 
a pivotal role in the foundation of a short-lived university at Dublin. In 1320, 
Archbishop Alexander Bicknor (d. 1349), equipped with a bull from John xxii 
(d. 1334), set up a university. Its four first masters included two Dominicans, 
Edmund de Carmarthen and William de Hardite (Dardis). This foundation, 
however, did not survive. In 1465, one and a half centuries later, the four big 
mendicant orders undertook a joint effort to revive the university. This foun- 
dation survived for a few years, but then again effectively ceased to operate, 
even though it still existed on paper. At the end of the 15th century, the Dublin 
convent became home to a studium generale of the order.^9 At that time, Ire- 
land was, however, no longer part of the English Province, but had become an 
independent province. 

London developed into an unofficial centre of education, not least because 
of the great number of foreign brothers that came there for theological stud- 
ies. This important position, however, was not unusual, as London played a 
major role in the education system of all four of the large mendicant orders. 
The London convent of the Dominicans, as Róhrkasten surmised, ran a school 
from early on, for which a special building was built in the 1260s. From the start 
of the following century, London's unofficial position in the educational land- 
scape of the English Friars Preachers was just below the two studia generalia.*” 

Starting from the mid-14th century, there is evidence that similar to the di- 
vision of the two Dominican chairs at the University of Paris, of which one was 
reserved for a friar of the French Province and one for a friar from the other 
provinces, the positions of sententiarius and also biblicus at the studia gen- 
eralia of Oxford and Cambridge were assigned to extranei at regular intervals. 


45 ACG, vol. 3, 113. 

46 For this paragraph see B. O'Sullivan op, “The Dominicans in Mediaeval Dublin,’ Dublin 
Historical Record 9.2 (1947), 41-58, at 54-55. A first attempt was undertaken by Bicknor's 
predecessor John Leech, but never came to fruition due to Leech's death in 1313; see ibid. 

47  Forthe information in this paragraph, see Róhrkasten, "Spiritual Life and Education,’ 262. 
Hardly any information on London's teaching staff has survived; see ibid., 265. 
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The decision itself has not been transmitted, but the outlines can be retraced 
from entries in the general chapter acts. In 1376, the general chapter assigned 
brother Vincent of Lisbon to Oxford, who, in the same year, was to read the 
Sentences there. John of Berberano, from the Province of Aragon, was sent to 
Oxford for the same purpose, but his assignment is accompanied by the re- 
mark that John should cover the second cycle reserved for the extranei, which 
was due three years later. For the two intervening years, the English Provin- 
cial and the provincial chapter were to decide which brothers of the English 
Province were to read the Sentences.*8 The position of sententiarius was thus 
staffed twice in a row with brothers from the English Province, before being 
obligatorily assigned to an extraneus for one year.’ This pattern already fits for 
the appointment of Henry Alberti from the Province of Saxony as sententiarius 
at Oxford in 1370. In the same year, Bartholomew Stivil from the Province of 
Aragon and, in case of his being prevented from taking up the post, Bernard 
Mauricii from the Province of Provence were to be sent to Cambridge.®° The 
studium generale at Cambridge, therefore, seems to have followed the same 
pattern of assigning extranei as sententiarii. When exactly the rotation among 
extranei and intranei for the posts of sententiarius and biblicus started remains 
unclear, but it had certainly been instituted no later than in the middle of the 
second half of the 14th century or early 15th century, respectively. 

The obligatory regular assignation of extranei to the position of sententia- 
rius, and no later than the early 15th century also of biblicus, underlines the 
order-wide function of the studia generalia.?! For the year of 1378, a long list 
of assignations for Oxford has survived in the acts of the general chapter. Be- 
sides assigning John de Gesta as regent and Thomas de Bascho as baccalaureus 
who was to incept under John, Robert Biton and John Valreijraij were named as 
sententiarii for the following year. While their origins are not known, it seems 
safe to assume that they all hailed from the English Province, because as a rule 


48 ACG, vol. 2, 433 (1376). Among the Dominican regents who held the chair for the extranei 
at Paris were Thomas Aquinas (1256-59; d. 1274), Dietrich of Freiburg (d. ca.1310), and 
Meister Eckhart (d. ca.1328); see Elizabeth Lowe, The Contested Theological Authority 
of Thomas Aquinas: The Controversies Between Hervaeus Natalis and Durandus of 
St. Pourcain, 1307-1323 (New York: 2003), 62; Norman Kretzmann, The Metaphysics of 
Creation: Aquinas’s Natural Theology in ‘Summa Contra Gentiles IP (Oxford: 1999), 419 
(Appendix 1). 

49 From no later than 1378, Oxford had two positions of sententiarii. 

50 ACG, vol. 2, 417 (1370); see ACG, vol. 3, 170 (1421), for an example of an assignation as sen- 
tentiarius of a brother from the Polish Province to Oxford. 

51 ACG, vol. 3, 213 (1431): Nicholas de Duvelandia from the Province of Saxony is assigned to 
Oxford to read the Bible. I have not been able to find assignations of biblici to Cambridge. 
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when an extraneus is assigned, his home province is noted. The list from 1378 
shows not only that the Dominicans had two sententiarii at Oxford at the time, 
but also that the general chapter at least rubber-stamped assignations, most 
likely put forward by the English Province. The English Province thus could not 
choose its internal candidates entirely of its own volition. 

While the English Province still held the lion’s share of the posts, the high- 
est echelons of the order thus held on to control of the assignations, at least 
on paper, thereby making sure that other provinces, too, benefitted from the 
English studia generalia. This also becomes clear from the decision of 1380 that 
assignations of extranei to the English studia generalia were to be decreed by 
the master general, whereas those of the intranei were to be handled by the 
province's vicarius generalis.5? This decision underlines the order's insistence 
on nominating and assigning extranei. 

The general chapter thus attempted to ensure the education of the entire 
order's intellectual elite, independent of their origin, at the English studia gen- 
eralia, but it did transfer some of the responsibility of this task to the English 
Province and the studia generalia at Oxford and Cambridge. In 1357, the gener- 
al chapter saw the need to instruct the provincial and diffinitors to revive and 
reform the course at Cambridge, which may have been interrupted due to the 
Black Death.53 

In contrast to Paris, the establishment of the studia generalia at Oxford 
and Cambridge did not take place until long after the order had established 
an institutional connection to the university, and, in the case of Oxford, it 
was not fully rooted in the province until after the intervention of the general 
chapter in 1261. In both cases, the existing university connection must have 
played an important role in the choice of location. Only with this step, and 
not through their connection to the respective university, the two convents 
acquired order-wide importance and housed friars not just from the English 
Province. Through the establishment of the studia generalia, the order's nu- 
merous regulations concerning these educational centres also applied to 
Oxford and later Cambridge. This development led to a loss of liberties and 
flexibilities on part of the English Dominicans in their dealings with the uni- 
versities. Subsequent decisions of the general chapters and masters general 
regarding the English studia generalia concerned a number of aspects, such 
as assignations of teaching staff and students, and financial and organiza- 
tional matters. 


52 ACG, vOl. 3, 3. 
53 ACG, vol. 2, 380. 
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Even after having overcome the initial difficulties at Oxford when establish- 
ing the first studium generale in the English Province, over the course of the 
following centuries, problems that required intervention by the master gener- 
al or the general chapter occurred repeatedly. These concerned mostly, albeit 
not exclusively, assignments of either students or teachers. Since the late 13th 
century the master general held the ultimate power to assign both students 
and teaching staff to the studia generalia, though he was technically only the 
last resort. In reality, most assignments were decided at a lower level. Natural- 
ly, the master general on his own could not have an overview of all promising 
brothers, but he needed information and assistance from confreres on the pro- 
vincial level as well as from staff at the various studia themselves. The staff of 
the studia generalia but also the studia provincialia thus did a large amount of 
helpful legwork for the master general. This pragmatic delegation of the task 
is not surprising, since the staff of the studia would be best informed about 
their fellow teachers and students. This autonomy of the provinces came at 
the cost of the local convents. Similar to the letter by the Oxford Prior William 
of Thetford over one and a half centuries earlier, letters patent of King Henry 
IV (d. 1413) to the University of Cambridge (11 June 1404) show that it was the 
provincial or general chapter which decided on the candidates from the En- 
glish Province to be put forward for degrees, and not the local convent.*^ The 
candidates were chosen in a rotating scheme from the four visitations making 
up the English Province (Oxford, Cambridge, London, and York).55 

Despite the de facto power of the province, the nominal hegemony of the 
general chapter with regard to assignations persisted for the entire Middle 
Ages. For instance, in 1491, the general chapter permitted the province to make 
its own assignations, although it made use of its right to decide on the re- 
gents.56 Thus, even though ultimate control and decision-making rested with 
the master general, the actual decisions about progression through the edu- 
cation system were usually made at a lower level. Yet these decisions were at 
times found wanting. In 1320, the general chapter admonished the masters and 
baccalaurei of the studia generalia at Paris, Oxford, and Cambridge, to choose 
more suitable candidates in future as lectores of the Sentences, with regard to 
both conduct and knowledge.?? The quality of the candidates chosen by the 
staff of the studia had thus been found unsatisfactory in various ways. 


54 . Zutshi and Ombres, “The Dominicans in Cambridge,” 324. The letters patent are edited 
ibid., 356. 

55 Zutshi and Ombres, "The Dominicans in Cambridge,” 324. 
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The involvement of the studia’s teaching staff as gatekeepers for assigna- 
tions opened the system up for abuse. In the English Province, this often took 
the form of discrimination against Irish brothers. In 1355, the general chapter 
condemned the discriminatory behaviour of the English Dominicans against 
their Irish confreres, who at that point were still a part of the English Province. 
Among other points, they were accused of having rejected rightfully assigned 
Irish students from the studia generalia at Oxford and Cambridge. In the case 
of Oxford, the general chapter asked the master general explicitly to let brother 
John Tropt finish his position as sententiarius.59 While for pragmatic reasons, 
control over assignations to the studia generalia was thus, as a rule, left to the 
local studia and provinces, the master general did take back control in case of 
complaints and irregularities. 

Despite the overlap of order-wide studia generalia and universities at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, the English Province continued to run its university loca- 
tions to its own benefit and free from the influence of the general chapter and 
master general. For the Dominicans, the route to an academic title led mostly 
through the order, with lectores at the English studia generalia functioning at 
the same time as regents at the respective universities. An academic degree 
in theology, which also had some traction within the order, could constitute 
the crowning achievement of the, by and large, order-internal training. From 
an internal Dominican perspective, however, a degree was by no means a ne- 
cessity for the completion of higher education. As previously stated, the Friars 
Preachers pursued the salvation of souls as their ultimate goal, towards which 
their education system was geared. The universities, on the other hand, were 
corporations seeking and defending their independence, combining several 
faculties under one roof. They focused on the transmission of knowledge with 
the aim of providing training that should ideally end in the award of titles to 
suitable and examined candidates. The theological faculty was only one small 
(albeit influential) constituent part of the university. Among this group the 
mendicants pursued very different goals from the secular clergy's, who had to 
forge an independent career from their studies. The contrasting outlook of the 
two institutions concerning the goal of education is reflected in Dominican 
sources. 

Notwithstanding the order's institutional view of education as a means to 
an end rather than a goal in itself, individual Dominicans were nevertheless 
very keen to obtain academic degrees, and even sought the help of powerful 
persons outside the order to achieve their personal goals. For instance, in 1328 
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John Grandisson (d. 1369), bishop of Exeter, asked the English Provincial, Si- 
mon of Boraston (fl. 131-38), to allow brother Nicholas of Lee to study at Ox- 
ford.59 In the same decade, not least because popes John xxi1 and Clement vi 
(d. 1352) had intervened for certain friars, the general chapter forbade the or- 
der's members four times (1324, 1325, 1329, and then again in 1347) from turning 
to help outside of the order so as to be allowed to study at university or become 
regent master.°° 

Towards the end of the 14th century, the English Province ignored the gen- 
eral chapter's and master general's prerogatives concerning the granting of ac- 
cess to masters’ degrees. In response, the general chapter of 1376 insisted that 
the forma exponendi ad magisterium, as practised at the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, by no means meant that the master general and the general 
chapter had no decision-making powers concerning the candidates of the in- 
tranei, as was also the case at other universities. In addition, none of the four 
English visitations was allowed to put forward more than one brother except 
when the suggested candidate was prevented from taking up the place.9! The 
general chapter thus thwarted the attempt of the English Province to increase 
the number of intranei and to ignore the general chapter in the process of their 
appointment. 

The general chapter also informed the brothers who were sententiarii at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, both current and future, that everybody who wanted to 
read the Sentences at one of the two universities had to oppose at an academic 
disputation in the previous year, in agreement with university statutes. The 
request to prepare properly for opposing shows that it was, indeed, possible 
to fail at this university requirement, as had happened to the Dominican John 
Herford. Admitted to oppose at the University of Oxford on 19 June 1454, a note 
in the registers of congregation for the following year opened with the remark 
"de raro visum" (rarely seen), to then proceed to note that Herford had not 
been awarded the title of baccalaureus.8? The brothers were thus exhorted to 
diligently fulfill this requirement as they would otherwise lose the opportuni- 
ty of getting an academic degree. The local micromanagement was left to the 
English Provincial, who was made responsible for the proper preparation of 
the candidates. The general chapter insisted, however, that the steps towards 
attaining a degree had to happen without cheating and subterfuge, indicating 
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that this had not always been the case.9^ The selection and preparation of can- 
didates thus did not always occur based on objective and satisfactory criteria, 
and fraud must have occurred, even if no concrete cases are attested in the 
surviving sources. 

Yet despite this reprimand, the English Province must have continued to 
act to its own advantage, for only two years later, the general chapter inter- 
vened radically in the province and its studia generalia. In 1378 twelve priors 
of English convents as well as the provincial, Thomas Vichor, were removed 
from office. In addition, the general chapter recalled all candidates who were 
studying for a degree in the English Province. The only exception were candi- 
dates who had already fully opposed, as well as those who were newly assigned 
to England by that year’s annual chapter. John de Bruscore, William Boconde, 
William Dambaso, and John Cellers were forbidden from taking part in any 
scholastic acts, either at a university or outside it, before they had been exon- 
erated by the master general or his specially appointed vicar from the grave 
accusations levelled against them.®° 

The long entry in the general chapter acts outlines misdeeds and rebellion 
in the English Province that led to the general chapter taking action in the 
province and especially in its studia generalia.®® Based on the findings of his 
visitation, Master General Elias Raymond (1367-80; d. 1389) declared that the 
English Dominicans did not devote themselves sufficiently to adhering to the 
rules and the faith. At this point, the resistance and rebellious behavior had 
already been lasting for almost one year. Vicars of the master general but also 
other confreres had been threatened, treated badly, or even imprisoned by sec- 
ular powers at the instigation of English Dominicans. The exact reasons why 
the candidates had to interrupt their studies in England, and further details 
about the affected candidates, remain unknown; merely that the master gener- 
al had come to his decision "for certain reasonable causes" is mentioned. One 
possible partial explanation for the drastic measures implemented by the mas- 
ter general against the English studia generalia was that the English Province 
simply had not followed the provisions set up in 1376. 

The case of 1378 illustrates the effective power of the general chapter and the 
master general, who were in principle willing to allow the provinces great free- 
dom and autonomy, as long as they, in turn, stuck to the rules. When necessary, 
the general chapter and the master general could and did take control over a 
province and its studia generalia by removing priors and the provincial from 
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office, and recalling candidates sent to the studia generalia. After the display 
of power, the order-wide legislation could once again be implemented at the 
studia generalia, and they were returned to serving the entire order, according 
to the stipulations of the general chapters, rather than the English Province. 

That the English Province, in particular, profited from the studia generalia 
at Oxford and Cambridge was borne out of the order’s structure. From 1304 
onwards all provinces, with very few exceptions, had to run studia generalia.®” 
This meant that the assignation of students to each province's own studium 
generale was more obvious, since it involved less administrative and organiza- 
tional effort as well as lower costs. The English Province could send the largest 
contingent of all provinces to its own studia generalia. Each of the province's 
four visitations was entitled to send one brother respectively to Oxford and 
Cambridge for studies. The decisions concerning the students and teaching 
staff were made by the provincial chapter, based on information provided by 
the visitators.98 Individual convents were also, at times, called upon to send 
students to the two official educational centres of the province. In the register 
of Francesco Silvestri for the years 1523-24, it is noted that the priors of Oxford, 
Cambridge, London, York and Exeter were to send a student from each convent 
to either Oxford or Cambridge (to be divided equally), and to provide for them 
financially.9? 

Andrew Little has concluded that the majority of friars would have received 
their training in logic, that is arts, and natural philosophy in their visitation.” 
Even though there is no confirming evidence, this suggests that in excess of 
the general chapter's demand of 1335 to operate two provincial studia of each 
type per province? there were in fact four studia each of arts, theology, and 
natural philosophy within the English Province, one in every visitation. Maura 
O'Carroll, building on Little's analysis, has rightly insisted on the importance 
of visitations in the structure of the Dominican education system. In England 
the visitations, rather than the province as a whole, provided the educational 
facilities for the brethren of their district, in all likelihood by providing a set 
of studia provincialia each.” While this assumption cannot be conclusively 
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proven, the scant surviving evidence suggests that this was the case. This 
would confirm Little’s speculation that the English Province went beyond the 
required two studia provincialia of each kind. In any case, the role of the visita- 
tions in the educational administration and organization of the English Prov- 
ince, as O’Carroll highlights, was not surprising, as similar divisions of respon- 
sibilities can be found in other Dominican provinces too, such as Provence and 
Rome.” 

Despite the potentially high number of extranei, the convents at Oxford and 
Cambridge remained primarily English, and their studia generalia educated in 
great part brothers from the English Province.7* The high degree of autonomy 
that the general chapter allowed the provinces in the running of the studia 
generalia also shows itself in the staffing of the regentships in England, with 
almost all candidates coming exclusively from the English Province, the nota- 
ble exception being 1491, when Michael of Genoa and Rainald of Sicily were 
assigned as regents to Oxford and Cambridge, respectively.”> While there was, 
most likely, a yearly-changing contingent of brothers from other provinces, the 
extranei did not, as a rule, take on a leading role, either at the studia or the 
convents. That the English studia generalia and their ties to the universities re- 
mained a by-and-large English affair was also due to political events on which 
the order had very little to no influence, such as the Hundred Years’ War (1337— 
1453) and the overall complicated relationship between the English crown and 
France. Several times, complications led to the issuing of travel bans for the 
mendicant orders, restricting their necessary mobility.” English dominance, 
however, was also caused by reasons internal to the order, from decisions on 
binding quotas to strategic appointments of English candidates to the regent- 
ships at the universities. 

Even though the educational facilities offered in the province were out- 
standing, the English brothers by no means all remained on the British 
Isles for their education. Just as other provinces possessed the right to send 
brothers to studia generalia in England, so, too, the English Province could 
send brothers abroad. Although there are only very few traces, there is some 
evidence that it made use of its contingents. For instance, brother Dennis 


73 Ibid. 36. 

74 For the by and large English composition of the Cambridge convent, see Zutshi and 
Ombres, "The Dominicans in Cambridge,” 315. 

75  ACG,vol.3, 402. Itis, of course, possible that there were more regents from the ranks of the 
extranei that cannot be traced in the sources. 

76 See, e.g., CCR. Edward III. A.D. 1327-1330, 107 (3 April 1327). 
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Hackett was assigned to Cologne in 1503 to study theology there pro rata pro- 
vincie Anglie.” 

While the studia generalia at Oxford and Cambridge served, by and large, 
mostly the English Province despite their order-wide remit, there were, of 
course, also studia that provided instruction exclusively for the students from 
the province. The importance of the visitations for the province’s educational 
framework has already been mentioned. For how long they were in charge of 
the training of their brothers is unknown. Likewise, for most of the period ex- 
amined here, it is unclear where in the province or in the visitations the studia 
provincialia were based. Unlike the studia generalia, the studia provincialia did 
not have a permanently fixed location. A key role in the provincial education 
was played by the convent of King’s Langley. It was there that, at least at the 
end of the Middle Ages, the English Province trained its brothers after their 
conventual education. There is evidence that in the 14th and 15th centuries, 
Dominican brothers continued their education at Oxford after having trained 
at the provincial studia artium and naturarum in King’s Langley.7? A letter from 
8 June 1522 by Garcia de Loaysa (d. 1546), master general of the order from 
1518 to 1524, in fact suggests that at that time all province-wide education was 
conducted at King’s Langley.’? This shows that after Oxford and probably also 
Cambridge had lost their early status of education centres for the entire prov- 
ince to the individual visitations, at the end of the Middle Ages, the visitations 
no longer provided for the provincial training. Instead it was pooled, at least 
in 1522, in one location, namely King’s Langley. Still, in addition to the studium 
generale Oxford also housed, at least at times, provincial studia in the arts and 
natural philosophy, which habitually rotated throughout the provinces.®° 

Only very few other references to provincial studia survive. In 1505/06 broth- 
er Sebastian de Vig'lo was assigned to study arts at the Oxford convent.*! This 
means that at the time, Oxford was home to a studium artium. Maura O’Carroll, 
referring to an earlier period, has voiced some doubt about the presence of a 
studium of natural philosophy at Oxford, and assumed that it may no longer 


77 Registrum primum litterarum reverendissimi vicarii generalis ordinis predicatorum, videli- 
cet magistri Vincentii de Castronovo, Rome, Santa Sabina, Ms 1v.15, fol. 205v. 

78 Little, "The Educational Organisation," 54. 

79  Zutshi and Ombres, “The Dominicans in Cambridge,’ 331. For the letter, see ibid., 359. 
C.F.R. Palmer, "The Friar-Preachers, or Blackfriars, of King's Langley" The Reliquary 19 
(1878), 37-43, at 37, states that the Oxford Dominicans founded the convent at King's 
Langley specifically as a preparatory educational base. 

80 Courtenay, Schools and Scholars, 65. 

81 Registrum secundum litterarum reverendissimi magistri ordinis magistri Vicentii Bandelli 
de Castro Novo, MS Rome, Santa Sabina, Ms Iv.17, fol. 136r. 
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have been home to a studium of the arts already from 1315, in an attempt to 
control the number of friars there.8 Yet the assignation of Sebastian de Vig'lo 
to Oxford suggests otherwise, albeit for an admittedly later period, when num- 
bers at the convent were lower than they were in the early 14th century. While 
in the early 16th century it was by no means uncommon for Dominicans to get 
their training in the arts at a university rather than at a provincial studium,9? 
the wording intimates that the English Province was still running a studium 
artium, first at Oxford and later at King's Langley. 

Since provincial studia were not tied to one convent, the few references to 
them merely provide snapshots of conditions of that very moment. Besides 
the aforementioned studia artium at Oxford and King's Langley, the same type 
of studium is mentioned for Glasgow in 1476. King's Lynn, in the late 14th cen- 
tury, was home to a studium of philosophy (1397). Andrew Little stated that at 
the end of the 14th century, Guildford, Ipswich, Lincoln, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Norwich, and Thetford were most likely bases of provincial studia of theology, 
while London housed one in 1475.84 To this list compiled by Little York can 
be added, which may have been home to studia of theology and natural phi- 
losophy.®> O'Carroll was more analytical in her investigation than Little and 
concluded that Guildford, at the end of the 14th century, was home to a school 
of philosophy.?6 The importance of learning and education also in convents 
that were not home to a studium generale is shown by the fact that the 34 cells 
in the York convent each boasted their own study when the convent burned 
down in 1456.87 

As Nicholas Orme has pointed out, the great bulk of religious education for 
lay people in England most likely was provided by parents and godparents in 
an informal setting. This basic teaching could be expanded by chaplains and 
also friars.88 But friars not only provided basic religious instruction but also 
academic and scholarly training to non-members. In fact, far from teaching 


82 O'Carroll, "The Educational Organisation,” 47—48. 

83 See Isnard W. Frank, Die Bettelordensstudia im Gefüge des spütmittelalterlichen 
Universitdtswesens (Stuttgart: 1988), 53-54. 

84 Little, "The Educational Organisation," 51-56; Orme, English Schools, 230. 

85 Moran, The Growth of English Schooling, 112; O'Carroll, "The Educational Organisation,” 
56. Moran refers to O'Carroll, "The Educational Organisation," 23-62, for circumstantial 
evidence concerning a studium theologie. 

86 O'Carroll, "The Educational Organisation," 51. 

87 Moran, The Growth of English Schooling, 112; cf. also Jo Ann H. Moran, Education and 
Learning in the City of York, 1300-1650 (York: 1979), 25-26. 

88 Nicholas Orme, From Childhood to Chivalry: The Education of the English Kings and 
Aristocracy 1066—1530 (London and New York: 1984), 129. 
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only their own brothers, Dominicans were held also to accept non-members 
to their lectures. Already the oldest Constitutions demanded that lectures be 
made accessible to the public, meaning in most cases other clerics, as long as 
the lector was suitable. The education offered by the Dominican Order for its 
brethren was thus not the special preserve of the Friars Preachers.®? 

While the attendance of secular clergy in Dominican classrooms is well 
known for continental Europe, the case is harder to prove for the British Isles.9? 
Nicholas Orme has lamented that the evidence for the admittance of members 
of the public to Dominican education, be they laity or secular clergy, is not 
conclusive.?! To be sure, secular schools provided the bulk of education for 
the public. The religious orders' education was per force specialized due to the 
orders' particular goals. Still, they provided instruction beyond the confines of 
their orders, for which Orme himself has collected the scanty evidence avail- 
able. So, for instance, in 1579 Henry Triplett, a glover, related to a church court 
that sixty years earlier he had attended school at Oxford’s Dominican priory.?? 

A new line of enquiry in the search for further evidence has in recent years 
been opened up by Andrew Reeves. Based on thorough codicologial work on 
three manuscripts of English provenance containing model sermons by the 
French Dominican William Peraldus (d. 1271), Reeves established that these 
manuscripts were not just in the possession of secular clerics, but that these 
secular clerics had also attended Dominican schools. He concluded that, just 
like on the continent, in England too, Dominican schools were open to the 
public.?? His studies also led him to argue that the English Province most likely 
pursued a concerted programme of distributing Peraldus's sermons as models 
in its schools. From there, they spread beyond the confines of the order due to 
the attendance of non-members. 

Even though the evidence is scanty, there is little reason to assume that the 
Friars Preachers of the English Province restricted access to the education they 


89 Orme, English Schools, 233, noted that in 1292 the Franciscans banned seculars from 
attending lectures on law and medicine, implying that their attendance at lectures of 
theology was acceptable. 

9o  Orme, English Schools, 233. Orme is critical of some of the evidence adduced by Andrew 
G. Little, Studies in English Franciscan History (Manchester: 1917), 168—72. 

91  Orme, English Schools, 232. 

92 Orme, English Schools, 224 and 233. 

93 Reeves, "English Secular Clergy,” esp. at 41 and 55. Reeves’ assumption (50-51) that John 
Pickering, owner of one of the manuscripts, attended a Dominican studium generale, 
most likely at Oxford, needs to be supported with further evidence. On Peraldus see 
A. Dondaine, “Guillaume Peraut: Vie et oeuvres,’ AFP 19 (1948), 162-236; and Andrew 
Reeves's article in this volume. 
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could provide to their confreres. Moreover, Dominicans also participated in 
educational events beyond their schools. The friars studying for university de- 
grees at Oxford or Cambridge of course took part in academic events that were 
not exclusive to, or organized by, their order. Beyond that, while not strictly 
part of an educational programme, there is also evidence of friars participating 
in debates at chancellor's schools. In 1355, a Dominican and a Franciscan held 
a disputation about the Immaculate Conception at the chancellor's school at 
York.9^ Just over a century later, there is evidence that the chancellor's school 
at London provided the platform for debates between mendicants and secu- 
lars on the topic of the poverty of Christ.95 

Nicholas Orme has already pointed out the importance of the religious or- 
ders for the educational landscape of medieval England,9?6 and the Dominican 
province established studia in accordance with guidelines issued by the gener- 
al chapters to train mainly its own members, but also outsiders. From the start, 
Oxford was the most important centre in the province's education system, and 
the convent maintained this position throughout the Middle Ages. Structural- 
ly, Cambridge attained the same status about half a century after Oxford, yet 
Oxford remained a larger and more important convent than Cambridge, which 
according to Zutshi and Ombres was also owing to the higher ranking of the 
local university.?" Yet despite their role as order-wide education centres, both 
Oxford and Cambridge continued to cater first and foremost to the English 
Province and the education of its brethren. Most decisions concerning person- 
nel were made on provincial level, even if a prescribed quota of teaching posts 
and students were reserved for extranei. The general chapter and the master 
general, however, possessed ultimate control over assignations and on occa- 
sion exercised it, too. They also intervened in case of unforeseen events, be it 
discrimination or favouritism, unwillingness to pay, or resistance against the 
general chapter's decisions and powers. 

To summarise, comparatively little is known about the lower tiers of Do- 
minican education in the English Province. As in other provinces, the individu- 
al visitations played a major role in training the more promising friars. Individ- 
ual friars, such as Simon of Hinton, produced textbooks to aid in the training 
of the fratres communes at the convent schools. Surviving evidence supports 
the notion that the English Dominicans toed the party line with regard to the 


94 Orme, English Schools, 83. The chancellor, whose office dated back to the 12th century, was 
the official responsible at the cathedrals for running the schools; see ibid., 80. 

95 Ibid., 83. 

96 Ibid. 5. 

97 XZutshi and Ombres, "The Dominicans in Cambridge,” 316. 
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principal idea of education being the handmaiden of preaching and pastoral 
care. They also adhered to the guideline that their teaching should be accessi- 
ble to the public. The English Province thus fulfilled the order’s demands and 
ideals with respect to training and education. 
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CHAPTER 9 
The English Dominican Intellectual Tradition 


John T. Slotemaker and Jeffrey C. Witt 


1 Introduction 


The mendicant orders had a lasting impact on the development of academ- 
ic life at the University of Oxford since the third decade of the 13th century. 
The Oxford Dominican convent was established on 15 August 1221, only five 
years after the establishment of the order in 1216, followed by the Francis- 
cans who arrived three years later in September of 1224.! These two religious 
orders would be influential in developing a strong theological tradition at 
Oxford. 

The present article surveys the intellectual contribution of the Domini- 
can Order at Oxford, by focusing on several key stages of development from 
the early 13th century through the mid-14th century. The earliest stage will 
trace the development of theology in relation to other academic disciplines 
in the formative years of the university and its curriculum. The second 
stage recognizes the impact of the work of Thomas Aquinas (d. 1274) on 
scholarship in England and the status of scholarly attempts to define this 
period as an early English Thomistic "School" Finally, we will consider the 
thought of Robert Holcot (d. 1349) within the context of a generation of 
English Dominican theologians for whom defending a Thomistic posi- 
tion was less pressing and who accordingly turned their attention in new 
directions.? 


1 For information on the English Dominicans in general, see chapters 1-5 of the present vol- 
ume. On Dominican education in this period, see M. Michéle Mulchahey, “First the Bow is 
Bent in Study ...": Dominican Education before 1350 (Toronto: 1998). 

2 JJI. Catto, "Theology and Theologians 1220-1320,” in The History of the University of Oxford, 
vol. I: The Early Oxford Schools, ed. J.I. Catto (Oxford: 1984), 471-517, at 477; cf. Rega Wood, 
"Early Oxford Theology,’ in Mediaeval Commentaries on the Sentences of Peter Lombard, vol. 
1: Current Research, ed. G.R. Evans (Leiden: 2002), 289—343, at 289. 
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24 Robert Bacon 
Already a master in 1219, Robert Bacon (d. 1248) joined the Dominican Order in 
1229/30 and continued teaching within the order until his death in 1248. While 
the biographical details of his life are scant, he is the first English Dominican 
Master that we know of from existing documents? The paucity of sources 
makes assessing his contribution to the English Dominican intellectual tradi- 
tion difficult. However, at least a few extant works are convincingly attributed 
to him and are sufficient to provide us with some clues to his intellectual orien- 
tation. His intellectual disposition is important for us because Bacon represents 
the generation of English Dominican thought preceding the more well-known 
Richard Fishacre (d. 1248), who likely would have heard the lectures of Bacon 
and would have incepted in theology around or at least before 1240.4 As such, 
Bacon offers us a baseline with which to compare and contrast the develop- 
ment of Dominican thought at Oxford against that of subsequent generations. 
Bacon's surviving oeuvre consists of two sermons and a commentary on 
the Psalms (or the surviving "extracts" thereof) As Smalley reported, this 
treatise "bears clear marks of its origin in the schools.” Among the many re- 
ported details about this commentary, one is particularly important for our 
present interest: the similarity and divergence of this commentary with and 
from the sermons on the Psalms of John of Abbeville (d. 1237). Smalley argued 
convincingly for the similarity and indebtedness of Bacon's commentary on 
the sermons of Abbeville, from which she draws the conclusion that Bacon's 
academic career most likely began in Paris as a student of Abbeville probably 
around 1210.” Despite the overall indebtedness, Bacon's commentary also in- 
cludes three theological questions that are not found in Abbeville's sermons. 
The inclusion of these formulaic scholastic questions within a sermonesque 


3 BerylSmalley, "Robert Bacon and the Early Dominican School at Oxford" Transactions of the 
Royal Historical Society 30 (December 1948), 1-19, 1. 

4 R.James Long, “The Beginning of a Tradition: The Sentences Commentary of Richard Fishac- 
re, OP,” in Mediaeval Commentaries on the Sentences, vol. 1, 345—357, at 346. 

5 Smalley, “Robert Bacon,’ 2 (Ms BL, Royal, 7. A. ix and Ms Oxford, Bodleian Library 745 [2764] 
respectively). For the second sermon, see Cornelia Linde, "Eine Predigt über den Predi- 
ger: Robert Bacons Sermo ad literatos,” in Bibelstudium und Predigt im Dominikanerorden: Ges- 
chichte, Ideal, Praxis, eds. Viliam Stefan Dóci op and Thomas Prügl (Rome: 2019), 79-93. 

6 Smalley, “Robert Bacon,’ 3. 

7 Smalley, “Robert Bacon,’ 5 and 8. 
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biblical commentary is significant. It suggests a larger stance on the nature of 
theology that, among the next generation of Oxford thinkers, would become a 
central point of dispute. As Mandonnet explained in the early 20th century? 
near the beginning of the 13th century it was becoming the standard to break 
from an older tradition and to separate distinctly biblical exegesis and moral 
exhortation from scholastic disputationes and doctrinal questions. One can 
easily see the culmination of this in the eventual choice by Alexander of Hales 
(d. 1245) at Paris to begin lecturing on Peter Lombard's (d. 1260) Sentences as 
a complement to his lectures on the Bible, essentially dividing the theological 
enterprise into two distinct tasks.? Bacon's early training in Paris would have 
certainly exposed him to this emerging "Paris Method" which makes his choice 
to include theological questions within his commentary look like an explic- 
it rejection of the "Paris Method" in favour of an older tradition: a tradition 
which continues to see theology as a unified task where doctrinal consider- 
ations were seen as integrally intertwined with and inseparable from biblical 
exegesis. 


3 Richard Fishacre at Oxford 


This sketch of Bacon's intellectual orientation sets the stage for an apprecia- 
tion of the contribution of Richard Fishacre to the English Dominican intellec- 
tual tradition.!? Richard Fishacre was the first Dominican to incept at Oxford," 
and, in contrast to what we have from Bacon, is a thinker from whom we have 
a substantial literary inheritance. 

However, as we turn to the thought of this influential English Dominican, 
we need to pause for a moment and critically reflect on the temptation to 
speak of something like an English Dominican school of thought, as defined 
by a set of doctrines. As we will see, Fishacre's departure from Bacon and his 
fairly progressive approach in contrast to other English Dominican's around 


8 See Smalley, “Robert Bacon,’ 12. 

9 On Hales, see Philipp W. Rosemann, The Story of a Great Medieval Book: Peter Lombard's 
"Sentences" (Toronto: 2007), 60-62. 

10  Foranintroduction to Fishacre's life and works, see R. James Long and Maura O'Carroll, 
The Life and Works of Richard Fishacre, OP: Prolegomena to the Edition of his Commentary 
on the "Sentences" (Munich: 1999); and Long, "The Beginning of a Tradition." Long's essays 
on Fishacre, spanning almost 50 years, are collected in his Hagar’s Vocation: Philosophy's 
Role in the Theology of Richard Fishacre, OP (Washington, DC: 2015). 

11 Long, Hagars Vocation, xi. 
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him (e.g. Simon of Hinton [fl. 1240-60])!* should prompt us to be wary of the 
temptation to think of Fishacre's thought and influence as somehow helping to 
establish or define a fixed intellectual platform that could be used to character- 
ize English Dominican thinkers as a group. Here, we should keep in mind the 
advice of today's foremost authority on Richard Fishacre, James Long: 


In the three or four decades before positions hardened into the Wegenst- 
reit [sic] between the Dominicans [read "Thomists'] and the Franciscans, 
masters belonging to both orders, as well as secular masters, debated the 
issue without constraint of following a party line. 


In fact, more recent research would push back the *hardening positions" of the 
Wegestreit even further,^ not just three or four decades after Fishacre, but well 
into the late 14th century and early 15th century. The point is that the much 
later coalescing of schools around a fixed set of doctrines makes us eager to 
identify similar sets of schools in the 13th century, e.g., Dominicans, Francis- 
cans, et alia. However, as Long suggested, evidence that scholars of the 13th 
century would have identified themselves as members of such schools is not 
forthcoming. 

Thus, while it remains possible to speak of Fishacre and his influence on 
English Dominican intellectual life, we must avoid doing so through anachro- 
nisms. Rather than seeing Fishacre as introducing a set of doctrines that would 
form the boundaries of subsequent English Dominican thought, it is better to 
see Fishacre's influence, like Bacon’s, in terms of the construction of an intel- 
lectual foundation; a foundation which other Dominicans would spar with, 
challenge, and deviate from, in turn laying down a new level of interconnected 
conversations that subsequent generations would use as a sounding board to 
develop their own thoughts. This interconnected conversation is of course a 
distinctive characteristic of the scholastic tradition as a whole. The point here 
is that Fishacre played an important role in shaping the long-term trajecto- 
ry of that tradition: a tradition that would of course influence the thought of 


12 See Smalley "Robert Bacon,” 14; Antoine Dondaine, “La Somme de Simon de Hinton,” 
Recherches de théologie ancienne et médiévale 9 (1937), 5-22; and Beryl Smalley, “Two 
Biblical Commentaries of Simon of Hinton,” Recherches de théologie ancienne et médiévale 
13 (1946), 57-85. 

13 Long, Hagar’s Vocation, 49. 

14 See Maarten J.F.M. Hoenen, “Via Antiqua and Via Moderna in the Fifteenth Century: 
Doctrinal, Institutional, and Church Political Factors in the Wegestreit,” in The Medieval 
Heritage in Early Modern Metaphysics and Modal Theory, 1400-1700, eds. Russell 
L. Friedman and L.O. Nielsen (Dordrecht: 2003), 9-36. 
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subsequent English Dominicans like Robert Kilwardby (d. 1279), Thomas Sut- 
ton (d. ca.1315), and Robert Holcot. 

To get a sense of the nature of this influence, we will focus here on his 
thought about scientific method, theology, and the relation between philoso- 
phy and theology. As we will see, these are issues that have seeds in the text of 
Lombard but need not have sprouted. And once nursed by the likes of Fishac- 
re, these themes never cease to be a point of focus and preoccupation. 


4 Richard Fishacre on the Nature of Theology through the Lens of 
Curriculum Debates 


Richard Fishacre's progressive nature and departure from the conservatism of 
his likely teacher, Robert Bacon, is perhaps nowhere better seen than in his 
decision to lecture on the Sentences of Peter Lombard.!? Looking back on the 
Middle Ages and the medieval scholastic tradition, we take it for granted that 
nearly every theologian, whether trained at Paris or Oxford, wrote such a com- 
mentary. While the impression of totality itself is not true (as there were im- 
portant scholastics who did not write such a commentary), the dominance of 
the practice is unmistakable. Yet, this dominance is hardly inevitable. At the 
time Fishacre made the decision to write his Sentences commentary, there was 
no such expectation that a Dominican or Oxford Master must or even ought to 
write such a commentary. 

Fishacre's decision to lecture on the Sentences in the morning, in the time 
normally reserved for lectures on the Bible, was neither an idle nor uncontro- 
versial decision.!6 It was an unmistakable shot across the bow at the reigning 
"rock star" at the University of Oxford, Robert Grosseteste (d. 1253). In response 
to the growing Parisian trend to allow commentaries on Peter Lombard's Sen- 
tences during ordinary lectures, initiated by Alexander of Hales, Grosseteste 
insisted that ordinary lectures should be reserved for commentary on the Bible 


15 On the Sentences commentary tradition, see Marcia Colish, Peter Lombard, 2 vols. 
(Leiden: 1994); Rosemann, The Story of a Great Medieval Book: Mediaeval Commentaries 
on the Sentences, vol. 1; Mediaeval Commentaries on the Sentences of Peter Lombard, vols. 2 
and 3, ed. Philipp. W. Rosemann (Leiden: 2010-2015). 

16 See James Ginther, "Theological Education at the Oxford Studium in the Thirteenth 
Century: A Reassessment of Robert Grosseteste's Letter to the Oxford Theologians,” 
Franciscan Studies 55 (1998), 83-104; and R. James Long, "The Integrative Theology of 
Richard Fishacre OP,” New Blackfriars 80 (1999), 354—360. 
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alone.!7 By making this declaration, Grosseteste revealed his own understand- 
ing of the true nature of theology: theology is fundamentally biblical theology 
or scriptural commentary.'® 

Likewise, Fishacre’s response to Grosseteste says something about his own 
belief regarding the nature of theology. Fishacre believed that there were two 
distinct parts of theology indistinctly contained within Sacred Scripture: a part 
that has to do with morals and right living and a second that has to do with the 
contents of faith and right belief. Because these two parts are intermingled 
within the Scriptures, a book like Peter Lombard’s Sentences is necessary be- 
cause it successfully disentangles this doctrinal part from the moral and makes 
it available for targeted investigation. Therefore, distinct doctrinal discussions, 
such as those found in the Sentences, belong to the study of theology proper, 
and accordingly deserve their own place in the theological curriculum. 


5 Richard Fishacre on the Will and Truth 


In his commentary on Lombard’s prologue to book one of the Sentences, Fish- 
acre focused on an ensuing problem often left undiscussed in other Sentences 
commentaries. But as Rega Wood noted, his decision to discuss this issue was 
decisive for those immediately following him (e.g., Richard Rufus of Cornwall, 
OFM, [d. ca.1260] and Robert Kilwardby), and likely had an influence on the 
prologue discourse of later English Dominicans, namely Robert Holcot, that is 
less visible in the Parisian tradition. 

Fishacre noticed Peter Lombard's favourable quotation of a passage by Hil- 
ary of Poitiers, which stated that "the will is the enemy of truth." He further 
noticed the incongruity between this claim and the famous statement from 
Aristotle that "all men by nature desire to know." The identification of truth as 
a conformity between sign and reality seems to be the key to Fishacre's recon- 
ciliation of the Hilary/Aristotelian disagreement. According to Fishacre, our 
will can indeed hate the "truth". But this does not mean our will can refuse ap- 
prehension. Rather what Hilary meant when he said that our will hates or can 


17 Long, “The Sentences Commentary of Richard Fishacre,’ 353, n. 44. The source can be 
found in Robert Grosseteste, Epistolae, ed. H. Luard (London: 1861), n. 123, 346—47. English 
translation in James McEvoy, Robert Grosseteste (Oxford: 2000), 163-64. 

18 Foran overview of Grosseteste's theology, see McEvoy, Robert Grosseteste, 122-39. 

19  Fishacre, Commentarium in libros Sententarium, prologus, quoted in R. James Long, 
"The Science of Theology according to Richard Fishacre: Edition of the Prologue to his 
Commentary on the Sentences,’ Mediaeval Studies 34 (1972), 71-98, at 96. 
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hate the truth is that we are in control of our attitude toward the apprehension 
of the conjunction or composition of true things, which is our apprehension 
of states of affairs. In this case, it is not the truth per se that we hate but rather 
what “turns out to be true" and the mind has already apprehended as true.?° 

As Wood noted, there is something about this discussion that seems distinc- 
tively English. She wrote: 


Here again Oxford theologians have addressed a problem not much con- 
sidered on the Continent. Neither Alexander of Hales, the Summa Halen- 
sis or Albert the Great treated it ... Not only did Fishacre present a novel 
treatment of the topic, but he took the conflict seriously. More character- 
istic of theology at Oxford than at Paris, probably this is another sign of 
Grosseteste's influence.?! 


In sum, she attributed this English preoccupation (and we concur) to the early 
discussion initiated by Fishacre and Grosseteste. And it is a discussion that is 
directly continued by Fishacre's Dominican successor Robert Kilwardby. The 
theme remained important and even a central part of Robert Holcot's thought 
and ideas about theology and right belief much later in the 14th century. 


6 Robert Kilwardby on Philosophy and Theology 


Robert Kilwardby, a generation after and a student of Fishacre, continued this 
interest in critical reflection on the nature of theology and its relation to the 
other sciences. The strong positions put forward by Grosseteste and Fishacre 
set the stage for long-standing controversy about what a theologian was and 
what a theologian should do. Kilwardby addressed these issues in the opening 
questions of his commentary on book one of the Sentences. A few examples 
extracted from these works will suffice to give us a picture of Kilwardby's intel- 
lectual leanings vis-à-vis Fishacre's. 

Theology's relationship to Scripture and the other sciences is most clear- 
ly addressed in his discussion of the formal cause of theology.?? According to 


20  Fishacre, In primum librum Sententiarum, prologus (Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de 
France, Ms lat. 15754, fol. 3vb): "Solutio hic videndum primo quare veritas non oditur nec 
falsitas amatur ... Respondeo quod propositio vera odiri potest et falsa amari non tamen 
veritas odiri et falsitas." Cf. Wood, "Early Oxford Theology," 302-303. 

21 Wood, “Early Oxford Theology,’ 307. 

22  InKilwardby's commentary on the first book of the Sentences there is no single discus- 
sion of the four causes as related to the theological enterprise, but see Robert Kilwardby, 
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Kilwardby, the formal cause of theology is Holy Scripture, which sharply distin- 
guishes theology from the other sciences. Recall that in Fishacre’s debate with 
Grosseteste (and Rufus), the point of disagreement lay not in whether Scrip- 
ture was the basis of theology, but on what was contained within Scripture 
and in the best way to study what was contained within it. Because Scripture 
comprises two distinct kinds of material, it is appropriate to apply two differ- 
ent methods of study, exegetical and speculative or doctrinal. Disputations or 
lectures on the Sentences were, for Fishacre, not a departure from Scripture, 
but a restoration of the required method for properly examining the doctri- 
nal questions indistinctly contained in Scripture. By identifying Scripture as 
the formal cause of theology, Kilwardby seems to have agreed with the shared 
position of Grosseteste, Fishacre, and Rufus, but had not yet resolved the ques- 
tion of whether doctrinal questions should be examined through disputation 
and apart from exegesis.?? 

On this point, Kilwardby is frequently credited with adopting a compromise 
position between the position of Grosseteste and Rufus: a position similar in 
nature to that of Fishacre. Wood explained: 


Like Rufus, Kilwardby saw commenting on the Sentences as an exercise 
in Patristic theology. But unlike Rufus [and similar to Fishacre], Kilward- 
by regarded lectures on the Sentences as part of scriptural studies, a dis- 
tinct part, but not a different discipline from scriptural studies.?^ 


Quaestiones in librum primum Sententiarum, ed. Johannes Schneider (Munich: 1986), qq. 
2-12, 7-32. In particular, on the material cause see q. 2 (7-9), on the formal cause see 
q. 7 (18-19), on the efficient cause see q. 9 (22-23), and on the final cause see q. 10 (24- 
25). Cf. Gerhard Leibold, “Robert Kilwardby's Commentary on the Sentences of Peter 
Lombard,” in Mediaeval Commentaries on the "Sentences" of Peter Lombard, vol. 2, 175- 
225, at 187—90. 

23 The fact that Kilwardby writes a Sentences commentary would seem like tacit approval 
of lectures on the Sentences as part of theological disputation apart from biblical exe- 
gesis. However, Richard Rufus of Cornwall also wrote a Sentences commentary despite 
clearly distinguishing this activity from theology proper. As Stephen F. Brown, "Richard 
Fishacre on the Need for ‘Philosophy’, in A Straight Path: Studies in Medieval Philosophy 
and Culture: Essays in Honor of Arthur Hyman, eds. Ruth L. Salinder, R. James Long, et al. 
(Washington, D.C.: 1988), 23-36, at 33, writes, “Rufus delivered his ordinary lectures on 
Lombard's work propter officium assumptum." In other words, he undertook the effort 
because it was by his time becoming a mandatory part of the university curriculum, not 
because he thought it should be identified with theology. 

24 Wood, “Early Oxford Theology,” 294-95; cited by Leibold, "Robert Kilwardby's 
Commentary," 194. 
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In short, systematic theology does not depart from its dependence on Scrip- 
ture or focus on truths not contained in Scripture. But, owing to the difficulty 
of Scripture, both Fishacre and Kilwardby agreed that theology must admit of 
different methods appropriate to the different types of material contained in 
Scripture. 

Once separate theological disputation is admitted, a second question 
arises, namely the degree to which it may interact with the worldly sciences. 
Leibold concluded from his analysis of Kilwardby’s discussion that “since 
theology draws its certitude from truth itself, without human investigation, 
it has no need of the methods of secular sciences.’*5 This conclusion sug- 
gests that even if Kilwardby approved of separate doctrinal disputations, 
these disputations should have taken place within the confines of Scrip- 
ture alone without reference to the worldly sciences or philosophy. It would 
seem then, from Leibold’s perspective, that Kilwardby departed from Fish- 
acre’s positive assessment of philosophy’s status as a necessary handmaiden 
of theology.”6 

However, Brown offered a slightly different take. In his analysis of Kilward- 
by’s Quaestio de natura theologiae,” he pointed out that Kilwardby asked 
whether "it is permissible to inquire into something other than what is con- 
tained in the canon of Sacred Scripture" Kilwardby's answer is nuanced. On 
the one hand, separate lectures on Lombard's Sentences were only justified in 
as much as they remained an investigation of the doctrinal material indistinct- 
ly contained in Scripture. An investigation of something that is explicitly not 
contained in Scripture would be disallowed by all parties. However, he distin- 
guished between two senses of "inquiry into something other". "Inquiry into 
something other" understood as something deeper, as opposed to something 
foreign, is permissible.28 Brown interpreted this “something deeper" as mean- 
ing "that which lies beyond the expressed, distinct content, but not beyond the 
implied and indistinct content.” Philosophy and foreign, worldly investigations 
would then have a place inasmuch as they are useful for a deeper and fuller 
understanding of what lies within Scripture.?9 


25 Leibold, “Robert Kilwardby’s Commentary,’ 188. See Kilwardby, Quaestiones in librum pri- 
mum Sententiarum, qq. 7 and 10 (18-19 and 24-27). 

26 See Long, "The Sentences Commentary of Richard Fishacre,” 352, for a discussion of phi- 
losophy as handmaiden to theology via analogy with the tale of Sarah and Hagar. 

27 Brown, “Richard Fishacre,” 34, n. 40. 

28 Ibid., 34. 

29 Ibid. The notion of what is “useful” is further developed by Kilwardby. 
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The question that emerges is whether or not the valences described by Lei- 
bold and Brown are reconcilable. When we take into account the rising influ- 
ence of Aristotle’s definition of science and the dual aspects of this definition, 
it seems to be possible. When Kilwardby discussed the formal cause of theol- 
ogy, his concern for the source of certainty and the question of the utility of 
other, worldly sciences was examined in this light. Does theology’s certainty 
ultimately derive from humanly acquired truths? By insisting that Scripture 
is the formal cause of theology, Kilwardby insisted that theology had a differ- 
ent source of certainty or evidence that “comes from above”.®° In this respect, 
Leibold wrote: "As we can see, Kilwardby clearly distances himself from the 
scientific-philosophical principles of Aristotle with regard to the method that 
attains certitude"?! 

Brown's attention to Kilwardby's appreciation for the usefulness of *other 
knowledge" is attentive to another aspect of Aristotle's definition of science. 
This aspect is not the requirement that it begin from self-evident premises, 
but that a science is a deductive system which aims to reveal or make explic- 
it what is implicit in what is already known. Philosophy therefore is useful, 
not for establishing the certainty of theology or the introduction of something 
fundamentally new, but because it can assist in the clarification and deeper 
appreciation of what is already implicit in Scripture. Brown, therefore, viewed 
Kilwardby here as essentially marching in-line with Fishacre, about whom he 
wrote in sum: 


Fishacre ... encouraged a fuller study of ‘philosophy’, the ensemble of all 
secular sciences. Such a deeper preparation for doctrinal study was nec- 
essary, according to him, not because scripture is deficient ... but because 
it is useful for inquiring into difficult questions regarding the faith con- 
tained in the canon of scripture indistincte.?? 


Kilwardby, sensitive to the growing influence of Aristotle, was at pains to clar- 
ify theology's independence from philosophy. At the same time, he shared 
Fishacre's positive appraisal of philosophy's ability to help one understand the 
depth of what is implicit in Scripture. 


30  Leibold, "Robert Kilwardby’s Commentary,’ 188. 
31  Leibold, "Robert Kilwardby's Commentary,’ 189. 
32 Brown, Richard Fishacre,” 36. 
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7 Kilwardby on Hating the Truth 


Kilwardby’s continuation of the debate about hating the truth is notable, less 
for any innovation over and against Fishacre’s response, and more as evidence 
of continued interest in the discussion at Oxford as opposed to the relative 
disinterest among continental authors.?? Kilwardby, like Fishacre, resolved the 
tension by providing nuance. The key to his answer lies in the distinction be- 
tween hating the truth per se and hating the truth accidentally in as much 
as it is offensive. Here again it is not the adequation between our minds and 
the world that offends us, but the unpleasant state of affairs that we can see 
through this adequation. The unpleasantness of the state of affairs is, for Kil- 
wardby, to hate the truth in an accidental way. According to Kilwardby, there 
are two reasons that the truth, or rather the state of affairs seen through the 
truth, is offensive: either because of an insufficient understanding or because 
of an unordered will. 

The latter is worth marking as significant, for, as we will see, several decades 
later Robert Holcot, in his own prologue to the Sentences commentary, fixat- 
ed on the will’s attitude toward the truth. For him, it is precisely this attitude 
toward what we perceive to be true (rather than the content of our apprehen- 
sion) that will determine the degree to which we are and are not responsible 
or even culpable for our beliefs. In his own way then, Holcot continued what 
emerged in the thought of Fishacre and again in Kilwardby as a distinctively 
English preoccupation. 


8 Thomas Aquinas and His English Readers 


84 Robert Kilwardby and the Oxford Condemnations of 1277 

Eleven days after the condemnation of 219 theses at Paris on 7 March 1277, 
Kilwardby, who had been appointed as archbishop of Canterbury in 1272, 
gave a speech in front of students and faculty in which he enumerated a list 
of 30 errors similar to those that had been issued at Paris. There is a sub- 
stantial history of scholarship in the 20th century that has tended to view 
these condemnations as an explicit and purposeful refutation of central te- 
nets of the Thomistic position; positions that originated during Aquinas's 


33 For this discussion, see Kilwardby, Quaestiones in librum primum Sententiarum, q. 15 
(quaeritur an possit odiri veritas) (38-39), and the discussion in Wood, “Early Oxford 
Theology,” 306-307; Leibold, “Robert Kilwardby,’ 194-95. 
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lifetime and were now being perpetuated by his students. Most notably, it is 
argued that Kilwardby’s condemnations on natural philosophy were aimed 
at Aquinas's views on the presence/absence of rationes seminales in human 
beings and the unity of the soul (and then general debate over the unicity 
of forms).34 

Wilshire, however, argued that the claim of explicit targeting of Thomas by 
Kilwardby is unfounded. Wilshire’s interpretation, instead of leading us to see 
the mid-13th century as marked by a contentious debate across the channel, 
suggested something more nuanced: the fading of a generation of Dominican 
thinkers who proceeded or were contemporaneous with Aquinas and the rise 
of a generation of Dominican thinkers that are inheritors of the Thomistic 
achievement. 

Kilwardby must have been aware of the rising generation and an increased 
preference for the achievement of Thomas Aquinas. The Dominican Richard 
Knapwell (fl. 1284-86) was a former student of Kilwardby, who shows a turn 
toward the defence of Thomas. Sharpe even pointed to this as evidence that 
Kilwardby's condemnations should be seen as a direct attack on Aquinas. 
Knapwell's Notabilia for example show a sharp turn or even *conversion"?5 to 
the thesis in favour of the unity of the soul and against the idea of plurality of 
souls. Wilshire acknowledged this shift but pointed out that most scholars date 
Knapwell's inception and attraction to Thomism to 1280, three years after the 
Oxford condemnations and a year after Kilwardby's death. 

A second important piece of evidence from Wilshire is the Dominican arch- 
bishop's response to another member of the rising generation. This time it 
was Peter of Conflans (d. 1290),36 a Dominican scholar residing in Paris who 
took issue with Kilwardby's condemnations and wrote to him. While Peter's 
correspondence does not survive, the contents appear to raise issues with 
Kilwardby's condemnations. Kilwardby's response does survive, and his re- 
sponse, quoted by Wilshire, is suggestive of the degree to which Kilwardby was 
familiar with the teaching of Thomas. As translated by Wilshire;?? the relevant 
passage reads: 


34 This view is defended by Daniel A. Callus in his 1946 thesis, and before him by D.E. Sharpe 
in 1945, among others; see Leland E. Wilshire, “Were the Oxford Condemnations of 1277 
Directed Against Aquinas?,” The New Scholasticism 48.1 (1964), 125-32, at 126-27. 

35  lIbid.,128. 

36 Alexander Birkenmajer, “Der Brief Robert Kilwardbys an Peter von Conflans und die 
Streitschrift des Agidius von Lessines,” in his Vermischte Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
der mittelalterlichen Philosophie (Münster in Westfalen: 1922), 36-69, at 65-67. 

37 Wilshire, "Were the Oxford Condemnations" 130-31. 
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Now let us proceed to the seventh point, to whose prohibition you seem 
to agree in a general way, not many support it as true, and by these it 
has been called ‘positio de unitate formarum’ [‘position on the unity of 
forms']. Indeed by these words, such an article was not condemned at 
Oxford nor do I remember hearing of it. Why it is called ‘positio de uni- 
tate formarum; I do not sufficiently understand.?? 


The quotation suggests strongly that Kilwardby was not only not attempting 
to directly oppose Thomas with his condemnations, but that he was actually 
quite unfamiliar with the details of the position. In concluding, Wilshire of- 
fered a way to account for Kilwardby's actions: 


One way [to explain the Oxford condemnations of 1277] is to see the aged 
archbishop as totally confused. Kilwardby, sensing something is astir in 
the intellectual air but not knowing exactly what it is, tries to get to it 
by demanding academic excellence. Heresy is pervading the university 
because students and faculty are intellectually sloppy. Tighten things up 
in grammar, reasoning, and the right analysis of Aristotle (Natural Philos- 
ophy) and this dangerous tendency could be stopped. It is, as it were, a 
statement of Kilwardby's own belief, although in negative terms, rather 
than a focused attack on any one opponent.?? 


On this view, what we see here is the twilight of an aged scholar watching the 
torch pass to a new generation of Dominicans who, with the zeal and enthusi- 
asm of youth, begin to defend an emerging Dominican consensus around the 
world view of Aquinas, the likes of which did not exist for thinkers like Bacon, 
Fishacre, or Kilwardby. 


9 The Early English Thomistic School 


It is a now traditional view that, after Kilwardby and the rise of Thomas Aqui- 
nas as a star of the Dominican Order, an early Thomistic school arose, both in 
France and in England. Fredrick Roensch's book, The Early Thomistic School, 
has perhaps done the most among modern research to solidify the consensus 


38 Ibid., 130-31. 
39  Ibid.,131. 
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around the existence of an English Thomistic School and to establish the crite- 
ria for membership in such a school.^? He wrote: 


The doctrine of the unicity of substantial form in creatures constituted 
the most basic yardstick by which to judge the character of any early 
Thomist at that time .... Besides the unicity of substantial forms, the relat- 
ed controverted theses were the pure potentiality of primary matter, the 
spirituality of separated substances, matter as the principle of individua- 
tion, and the real distinction between essence and existence.^! 


In his chapter on the Early English School of Thomism, Roensch singled out 
William Hothum (d. 1298), Richard Knapwell, Robert Orford (fl. ca.1290), 
Thomas Sutton, and William Macclesfield (1303) as representatives.^? Howev- 
er, the thesis is not without controversy. 

Antonia Fitzpatrick in her study of the hotly debated question of the unicity 
of forms — which, as noted by Roensch, is the central thesis around which a 
school has been identified — remarked: 


The works that Thomas of Sutton, Robert of Orford and Richard Knap- 
well produced in defence of the theory of the unicity of substantial form 
in humans display no homogenous understanding of its implications for 
the body and for bodily identity.^? 


And again: 


It is certainly justifiable to ask how, exactly, historians can speak mean- 
ingfully of the beginnings of a Thomistic school with Thomas of Sutton, 


40 Frederick J. Roensch, Early Thomistic School (Dubuque, IA: 1964). Roensch's research 
builds on earlier studies by Franz Ehrle, Franz Pelster, Michael Schamus, Étienne Gilson, 
and others. Alongside the work of Roensch, one should also consider: Romanus Cessario 
and Cajetan Cuddy, Thomas and the Thomists: The Achievement of Thomas Aquinas and 
His Interpreters (Minneapolis, MN: 2017), and Romanus Cessario, A Short History of 
Thomism (Washington, D.C.: 2005). 

41 Roensch, Early Thomistic School, ix. 

42 Others have followed this basic position. Cf. Francis E. Kelley, "Two Early English 
Thomists: Thomas Sutton and Robert Orford vs. Henry of Ghent,’ The Thomist 45/3 (1981), 
345-87, at 345. 

43 Antonia Fitzpatrick, “Bodily Identity in Scholastic Theology" (PhD thesis, University 
College London: 2013), 13. See also her discussion in the epilogue of her Thomas Aquinas 
on Bodily Identity (Oxford: 2017), 175-82. 
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Robert of Orford and Richard Knapwell, given that their works display no 
formally common understanding of what one of Aquinas's central theses 
entailed.^^ 


Fitzpatrick’s thorough study raises an important counter-perspective that 
casts doubt on the idea that there is a true English Dominican school doctrine 
to which individual thinkers can be attached, and accordingly, whose ideas 
and intellectual commitments can be assumed from their group classification 
without a careful consideration of their own writing. 


10 Thomas Sutton on Theology 


Within this supposed English Thomistic school, Thomas Sutton is usually con- 
sidered the dominant light, eclipsing his peers. Roensch wrote: 


Thomas Sutton contributed to the extension of Thomism more than any 
other English Dominican by means of expository treatises on philosoph- 
ical subjects. ... He represents a high point in the progress of Thomism 
and occupies a position of superiority in matters of doctrinal analysis 
among his fellow Dominicans.^5 


By comparison with his peers, Sutton's surviving work is extensive, due both 
to his talent and his long life. His long life meant that he was in a position to 
respond to new trends emerging in the late 13th and 14th century, in particular 
to Scotism. As Roensch observed, Etienne Gilson considered Sutton the "first 
Thomist to have been confronted with Scotus.”46 And as such, Sutton is well 
known for his late (post 1311) quasi-Sentences commentary which is a treatise 
in conversation and opposition with the first book of John Duns Scotus's (d. 
1308) Commentary on the Sentences, the so-called, Liber propugnatorius super 
primum Sententiarum contra loannem Scotum. 

In light of our concern in this article for the larger theological and philo- 
sophical worldview of the English Dominicans, it is worth pausing to consid- 
er Sutton's own treatment of divine knowledge and the subject of theology. 
A core Thomistic thesis on the subject is of course the notion that theology 


44 Fitzpatrick, “Bodily Identity,’ 196; see 199, n. 540, for a summary of the extant surviving 
works of Sutton, Knapwell, and Orford, along with references. 

45 . Roensch, Early Thomistic School, 51. 

46 . Roensch, Early Thomistic School, 46. 
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is a science, but a subalternated one, though this thesis seems to have fallen 
outside of the criteria of an early Thomistic school as identified by Roensch. 
An examination of Sutton's support of this thesis allows us to see a little more 
of the nature of his defence of Thomas Aquinas, apart from the discussion of 
the unicity of forms. 

In questions 6 and 7 of the prologue to book 1 (corresponding to Scotus's 
Ordinatio, prologue, part 4, question 1 and question 2 respectively), Sutton 
prefaced his remarks with near verbatim excerpts from Scotus's text, to which 
he appended his own response. In the case of question 6, whether theology is 
a science, Sutton responded: "it seems to me that many things are not so well 
said [by Scotus]";*? and in question 7, whether theology is a subalternating or 
subalternated science, he remarked: “this doctor speaks against the common 
teaching, therefore we should consider in which way the common doctrine is 
true.’48 

Sutton took Scotus’s answers to question 7 to be in the negative: theology 
is neither subalternating nor subalternated. He responded to this opposition 
to a familiar Thomistic position by going beyond merely quoting the position 
of Thomas Aquinas, further nuancing the way a science can be related and in 
what ways theology is and is not a subalternated science. In this way, through 
its explication and development, he formed the so-called Thomistic position 
in a particular direction. 

Sutton explained that a science is subalternated in three ways:*9 (1) first, a 
science can be subalternated from its end, because the end of one science can 
be ordered to the end of another; (2) second, from its subject, because the sub- 
ject of one science may be under the subject of another; (3) finally in a third 
mode, from principles, namely when the principles of one science are known 
from the principles of another (in other words, when the conclusions from one 
science’s principles become the principles of the subalternated science). 

These distinctions amount to a further explication of the position of Aqui- 
nas in response to objections to the original position. Thomas Sutton’s explica- 
tion provides a way to explain in what sense Scotus's counter-thesis could be 
considered true without denying the Thomistic position. 

He stated that our theology (meaning the knowledge of God possessed by 
viatores or pilgrims still in this life) is indeed subalternated to the theology of 
the blessed (i.e. the knowledge of God possessed by those already enjoying 


47 Thomas Sutton, Liber propugnatorius super primum Sententiarum contra Johannem 
Scotum (Venice: 1523), 1, prol., q. 6 (fol. 5ra). 

48 Ibid, 1, prol. q. 7 (fol. 5vb). 

49 Ibid. 1, prol. q. 7 (fol. 5vb). 
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beatitude) in the first mode, that is with respect to ends, because our theol- 
ogy is ordered to the end of the science of the blessed. It is also, he admitted, 
subalternated in the third mode because our theology adopts many principles 
on faith that the blessed see self-evidently.5° While certainly following Aqui- 
nas here, we can also see that Sutton continued a trend likewise seen in Kil- 
wardby,?! namely the willingness to concede that “our theology" lacks the kind 
of self-evident starting points that an Aristotelian science seems to demand. 
Nevertheless, he, like Kilwardby and Aquinas, asserted its scientific nature by 
pointing to its status as a deductive process in which new truths are deduced 
from higher truths. 

Turning to the third mode of subalternation, Sutton admitted that Scotus’s 
position can be tolerated. With respect to the subject of theology, “our theolo- 
gy” is not subalternated because our theology and the theology of the blessed 
consider the same subject. This equivalence brings Sutton’s position into con- 
versation with larger contemporary debates about the subject of theology, the 
difference between how the pilgrim and the blessed know God, and whether 
the subject is “God per se” or “God under some restricted ratio”. Giles of Rome 
(d. 1316) famously claimed that “our theology” and the theology of the blessed 
share the same subject, but under a restricted ratio.?? This was immediately 
controversial, as it posed questions for how the blessed could enjoy beatitude 
without a complete unrestricted knowledge of God. Where Sutton positioned 
himself within this debate depended upon whether or not he thought theol- 
ogy (both of the pilgrim and the blessed, since he had already conceded that 
they share the same subject) approached God under a restricted ratio. In ques- 
tion number four of his prologue, he raised this question explicitly, reporting 
Scotus's opinion that theology does not consider God under a restricted ra- 
tio, but then simply stated that: “there does not appear to be anything wor- 
thy of opposition here, and therefore I will not speak otherwise.’>? Thus, in 
agreeing with Scotus, he believed that not only do the theology of pilgrims 
and the blessed share the same subject, but that they approach God under an 
un-restricted ratio. 


50 Admittedly, there is something slightly incongruous here with Sutton's earlier description 
of a subalternated science as adopting the conclusions of a higher science as its princi- 
ples. Here in the case of *our theology", it seems that our principles are the same princi- 
ples as those used by the blessed. The difference lies only in the degree of evidence with 
which they are held. These principles are self-evident to the blessed while believed on the 
grounds of faith by the pilgrim. 

51 See above, p. 283. 

52 Giles of Rome, Quodlibeta 111, q. 2 (Leuven: 1646), 129. 

53 Thomas Sutton, Liber propugnatorius, 1, prol., q. 7; fol. arb. 
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This final position is all the more interesting, given that we have a surviving 
work by Robert Orford, an English Dominican usually lumped together with 
Sutton as an early defender of Thomas, who also considered the question of 
whether “our theology” considers God under a restricted ratio. Orford, while 
disagreeing with Giles of Rome about which specific ratio theology uses to 
consider God as its subject,5* nevertheless agreed with Giles (and seemingly 
opposed Sutton) in concluding that God is the subject of theology “under a 
special ratio”.55 He wrote: “God in common is not the subject of theology, since 
this is the subject of Metaphysics, but rather God is the subject of this science 
as contracted through a special formal condition."56 

In short, while purporting to defend a general Thomistic position, Thom- 
as Sutton was at the same time (in the face of new questions and objections 
emerging after the death of Aquinas) actually establishing a specific version of 
the Thomistic position. Orford was engaged in a similar task. Thus, though it 
may be accurate to characterize both thinkers as defenders of Aquinas, when 
we look closer, both thinkers were creating varying versions of Thomism. Such 
variations further confirm Fitzpatrick's thesis: namely that we ought to be cau- 
tious in assuming that all early defenders of Aquinas would have defended 
Aquinas in the same way. Her research on the debates over the unicity of forms, 
just as our survey of the discussion of the nature and subject of theology, sug- 
gests the early defenders of Aquinas do not show unanimity in what they take 
to be the Thomistic position or its implications. Therefore, the identification of 
a thinker as a member of the early Dominican Thomistic school is no shortcut 
to a comprehensive understanding of each thinker's developed thought. Only 
painstaking work to recover these authors' extant work and close reading will 
provide us a true picture of their individual thought. 


n Moral Theology, Obligational Method, and 14th-Century 
Dominicans 


Dominican theology at Oxford in the first few decades of the 14th centu- 
ry went through a significant shift in theological method and outlook.5” As 


54 Robert of Orford, Reprobationes dictorum a fratre Egidio in Primum Sententiarum, ed. 
Andrew P. Vella (Paris: 1968), q. 1 (33-37). 

55 Ibid, qa, ad 5 (37). 

56 Ibid., q., ad 6 (37). 

57 See Hester Goodenough Gelber, It Could Have Been Otherwise: Contingency and Necessity 
in Dominican Theology at Oxford, 1300-1350 (Leiden: 2004), 34. 
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Hester Gelber has argued, and as we have seen above, Dominican theology at 
the end of the 13th century was generally focused on defending Thomas Aqui- 
nas against his critics, such that the best of the English Blackfriars — William 
Hothum, Richard Knapwell, Robert Orford, William Macclesfield, and Thomas 
Sutton — were attending to this singular goal.58 

The defence of Thomas Aquinas within the order began to diminish at the 
beginning of the 14th century. Gelber noted that in the decades following John 
Duns Scotus there was a remarkable shift in method as theologians employed 
some of the advances in terminist logic and responded to the Subtle Doctor's 
theology. These two factors shifted the nature and methodology of early 14th- 
century Dominican theology. Here we can note two themes of Dominican 
theology that developed within the order and came to dominate the period 
between 1310 and 1350: (1) there was a renewed focus, inaugurated by Nicholas 
Trevet (d. ca.1335),?? on questions of moral theology and the implications of 
moral theology for the art of preaching; and (2) a focus on questions of theo- 
logical method that employed developments in terminist logic, and, in par- 
ticular, the obligational arts. These two themes would come to dominate Do- 
minican theology and exemplified a shift “away from Aristotelian and Thomist 
metaphysics" to a focus on ethics and questions of methodology. And here it 
is perhaps important to qualify Gelber's argument and insist that the focus on 
moral theology in these 14th-century theologians is perhaps best interpreted as 
areturn to a theological emphasis that we first observed above in thinkers such 
as Richard Fishacre. As will be seen below, more than anywhere else, these two 
streams of Dominican theology merge in the thought of Robert Holcot. 


12 Moral Theology in Nicholas Trevet and Robert Holcot 


The first of these developments should not be surprising when one takes the 
long view and looks back to the origins of the Dominican Order and its mis- 
sion. Bishop Diego and Dominic were committed to spreading the Gospel 
and understood the mission of the order to be intricately linked to the art of 
preaching and moral reform. This is evident in the early development of the 
order and is perhaps best exemplified in the work of Humbert of Romans (d. 
1277), who served as the fifth master general from 1254 to 1263, and for whom 
the charism of preaching was linked to moral reform. More acutely, when we 


58 Ibid. 
59 Fora list of publications dedicated to Trevet, see Gelber, It Could have been Otherwise, 63, 
n. 10. In particular, see Smalley, English Friars and Antiquity, 58-65. 
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consider the Oxford context we observe that beginning with Richard Fishacre 
there was a focus on the importance of moral theology.9? Throughout Fish- 
acre’s commentary on the Sentences there are extensive discussions of moral 
theology and his Postills on the Psalms, no longer extant,®! were of great inter- 
est to Nicholas Trevet, who called the work “the sweetest of moral teachings”.6? 

Nicholas Trevet was considered by Beryl Smalley to be a “forerunner” to her 
now infamous “classicising Friars”. This “forerunner” status, however, is perhaps 
in need of reconsideration,® given that Trevet published extensively on classi- 
cal works. In fact, his body of works contains as many commentaries on works 
of classical antiquity as any of the “classicising Friars”.6* Our focus, however, is 
not necessarily on his classicism per se, but on the fact that his body of work 
both contained and inspired future moral and ethical reflection. For example, 
Gelber observed that Trevet's corpus is focused on questions of moral theolo- 
gy? and in his study of Trevet's understanding of prophecy, Brian FitzGerald 
argued that his work is grounded in a fundamentally this-world approach to 
questions of moral theology.56 Here, as in other things, Trevet seemed to antic- 
ipate Holcot's emphasis on the moral life in terms of the social-political dimen- 
sion. In many ways the work of Trevet was both methodologically and theo- 
logically important for the group of “classicising Friars,” including, among the 
Dominicans, Thomas Waleys (d. ca.1349) and Robert Holcot.57 For example, his 


60  Seethe discussion of Fishacre above. 

61 See Long and O'Carroll, The Life and Works of Richard Fishacre, 25. 

62 R. James Long, “The Moral and Spiritual Theology of Richard Fishacre: Edition of Trinity 
Coll. Ms 0.1.30,” AFP 60 (1990), 5-143, at 5-6. 

63 Roberto Weiss, Humanism in England during the Fifteenth Century, 2nd edition 
(Oxford: 1957), 10, places Trevet’s scholarship entirely within “medieval traditions of 
classical scholarship”. That said, there is evidence in Trevet's scholarship of an intense 
interest in classical works that is not evident in his near contemporaries or predecessors. 
Thus, there is reason to begin to rethink some of the clear divisions found in older schol- 
arship that insisted on a clearer break between “scholastic” and “humanistic” modes of 
scholarship. 

64 See Smalley, English Friars, 58-69; Gelber, It Could have been Otherwise, 62—63. Trevet 
wrote commentaries on Augustine's De civitate Dei, Boethius's De consolatione philoso- 
phiae, Pseudo-Boethius's De disciplina scholarium, Livy's Ab urbe condita, Seneca the 
Elder's Declamationes, Seneca the Younger's Tragaediae, and, according to tradition, other 
works of classical authors. He also wrote a commentary on the Lombard's Sentences and 
biblical commentaries on Genesis, Exodus, and Leviticus. 

65 Gelber, It Could Have Been Otherwise, 36. Cf. Mulchahey, “First the Bow is Bent", 327-36. 

66 See, e.g., Brian FitzGerald, Inspiration and Authority in the Middle Ages: Prophets and Their 
Critics from Scholasticism to Humanism (Oxford: 2017), 179. 

67 On Waleys, see Smalley, English Friars, 75-108, eadem, "Thomas Waleys,” AFP 24 (1954), 
50-107; and Mulchahey, "First the Bow is Bent", 400—419. On Holcot, see John T. Slotemaker 
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commentary on Seneca the Elder’s Declamationes was used both by medieval 
preachers and teachers for it included extensive moralizations and exempla, 
and, methodologically, was consistent with the type of preaching and teaching 
materials that were produced by Holcot and Waleys in their respective Morali- 
tates.68 Here we can briefly look at Holcot's moral theology. 

When contrasted with Dominican theology in the 13th century, Robert Hol- 
cot is often viewed as a theological anomaly, in many ways not consistent with 
the broader developments of Dominican thought and the theological work of 
Thomas Aquinas. However, when one attends to the theology of his immediate 
predecessors, his theological concerns were consistent with the general trends 
emerging within the order. Robert Holcot's diverse body of writings — from his 
scholastic works to his biblical commentaries, preaching aids, and sermons — 
was focused on pastoral concerns.8? He was passionately concerned with the 
salvation of the viator (the pilgrim) and developed a covenantal theology that 
emphasises that if one does one's best to seek God, God will not deny grace 
(facienti quod in se est Deus denegat gratiam). 

An example of this continuity can be found in the opening pages of his Sen- 
tences commentary prologue. There Holcot introduced a thesis that would be 
debated by generations to come. He asserted that "it is not in the free power 
of a human being to believe the articles of faith or any proposition."? In other 
words, it is not possible for a person to will themselves to believe something. 
Without explicit reference to either Fishacre or Kilwardby, Holcot continued 
an interest in the discussion of the will and its relationship to truth and its 
apprehension that was marked out by Wood (see above, p. 280) as distinctively 
English. Holcot's position on the impossibility of willing belief seems to come 
from an Aristotelian and Averroesian influence. Holcot noted that according 
to Averroes, it is not even in the power of the will to force the mind to form an 
opinion. But faith is stronger than opinion, so if the will cannot force an opin- 
ion, how could it force belief?” 

But with this opinion Holcot still had to explain the numerous biblical com- 
mands that prescribe belief as a moral duty, just as Fishacre and Kilwardby 
had to deal with the statement from Hilary that the “will is the enemy of truth.” 
Holcot's solution developed into a new take on the nature of religious belief 


and Jeffrey C. Witt, Robert Holcot (Oxford: 2016), and Beryl Smalley, “Robert Holcot, OP,” 
AFP 26 (1956), 5-97. 

68 On Waleys’s Moralitates, see Smalley, English Friars, 79-88. 

69 See Slotemaker and Witt, Robert Holcot, 16, 60—62. 

70 Robert Holcot, In quatuor libros Sententiarum quaestiones (Lyon: 1518) I, q. 1, sig. a2va. 

71  Holcot, In Sent. 1, q. 1, sig. a2va-b; see Slotemaker and Witt, Robert Holcot, 49. 
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(and correspondingly on the nature of heresy and infidelity). For Holcot, the 
command to believe is not a command to produce a correct mental attitude, 
but a command to desire to believe rightly. If one desires to believe rightly and 
to eagerly accept what appears to them as true, then they have fulfilled their 
end of the covenant that God has made with them. If it turns out they have 
given their assent to a proposition that is not quite right, God nevertheless rec- 
ognises their correct moral disposition toward the propositions that appeared 
to them as true, and in turn fulfills His end of the covenant.7? 

Here, even in his Sentences commentary prologue, which at the time was 
usually devoted to abstract discussions of cognition, Holcot's focus was decid- 
edly on clarifying the role of faith and belief in the moral life of an earthly pil- 
grim. His emphasis on the moral life in this example and elsewhere also points 
to the importance Holcot placed on the notion of covenant. In his view, God's 
relationship with creatures is grounded in a covenant, by which God vows to 
respond graciously to genuine human effort. This theology is worked out in 
his commentary on the Sentences and in his other scholastics works, but it is 
his massive commentary on Wisdom that perhaps presents his most substan- 
tive and systematic political, social, and moral theology.?? Finally, the focus on 
characterizing the divine relationship to creatures as a covenant or pact aligns 
well with his development of a new method of theological inquiry, known as 
obligational theology. 


13 Robert Holcot's Obligational Theology 


The second and third decades of the 14th century saw a growth in the study of 
logic among English scholars. This can be traced through the writings of both 
Dominican and non-Dominican theologians, including William of Ockham (d. 
1347), Walter Chatton (d. 1343), Robert Holcot, and Adam Wodeham (d. 1358).”4 
Arnold of Strelley (d. ca.1347) and Robert Holcot were considerably influenced 
by this larger trend and applied it to the practice of theology, generating a the- 
ology grounded in the ars obligatoria."5 


72 See Slotemaker and Witt, Robert Holcot, 58—60. 

73 See Slotemaker and Witt, Robert Holcot, 189—214. 

74 See, e.g., John T. Slotemaker, “William of Ockham and Theological Method,” in Language 
and Method: Historical and Historiographical Reflections on Medieval Thought, ed. Ueli 
Zahnd (Freiburg im Breisgau: 2017), 121-42. 

75 On obligational theology, see Fritz Hoffmann, Die theologische Methode des Oxforder 
Dominikanerlehrers Robert Holcot (Münster in Westfalen: 1972), 267-81, 346-55; Gelber, 
It Could Have Been Otherwise, 151-90; eadem “Robert Holcot, Obligational Theology, and 
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Obligational theology is a theological method that emerged in the 14th cen- 
tury as a way of exploring issues of counterfactual reasoning or paraconsisten- 
cies that was grounded in the obligational arts. The obligational arts were a 
form of academic disputation or logical training that emerged at the Universi- 
ty of Paris in the 13th century. There were numerous kinds of obligational arts, 
but here we consider the most basic form in which there was an opponent 
and a respondent; the opponent began the game with a proposition (e.g., “I 
posit that a”), and the respondent responds to the proposition (the positum) 
by either conceding (concedo), denying (nego), or remaining doubtful (dubito) 
about the positum. The game begins when the respondent accepts the positum 
and obliges himself to it (se obligat). This original positum forms the basis of 
the exchange, and once accepted by the respondent the opponent puts forth a 
second proposition that the respondent either accepts, rejects, or denies with 
respect to the first. Thus, the respondent is to judge whether or not the various 
propositions are logically consistent, opposed or neutral; the game ends when 
the opponent says, “time is up.””6 

For Arnold of Strelley and Robert Holcot, the obligational arts were a way 
of thinking through theological questions, particularly those involving con- 
tradictions or logical puzzles. Holcot, for his part, was interested in certain 
contradictions that seemingly appeared in the Scriptures: for example, the 
Old Testament says circumcision is necessary, while the New Testament says 
it is not; the Old Testament says one must offer animal sacrifice, the New Tes- 
tament says it is not necessary."? Holcot, therefore, was interested in how to 
read the Scriptures and used the obligational arts as a complex analogy for 
how God works through the Scriptures. In an important passage in his Sen- 
tences commentary, Holcot imagined that God interacts with humanity in a 
way analogous to the obligational arts."? That is, perhaps God is like the oppo- 
nent who presents a positum, and every person is like a respondent who must 


the Incarnation,' in Studies in Later Medieval Intellectual History in Honor of William 
J. Courtenay, eds. William O. Duba, Russell L. Friedman, and Chris Schabel (Leuven: 2017), 
357-91 Slotemaker and Witt, Robert Holcot, 26-39, and John T. Slotemaker, “Omnis obser- 
vator legis mosaycae iustus est apud Deum: Robert Holcot's Theology of the Jews," Studies 
in Christian-Jewish Relations 10.1 (2015), https:/ /doi.org/10.6017/scjr.v10i1.9185. 

76 See Paul Vincent Spade, “Medieval Theories of Obligationes, Stanford Encyclopedia of 
Philosophy (November 2014). Available at http://plato.stanford.edu/entries/obligationes/. 

77 See the edition of the question Utrum observantia legis mosaycae fuit Iudaeis meritoria 
vitae aeternae in Paolo Molteni, Roberto Holcot O.P: Dottrina della grazia e della giustifica- 
zione con due questioni quodlibetali inedite (Pinerolo: 1967), 174—204. 

78  Holcot, In Sent., 1, q.3, sig. d2rb-va. This passage is discussed and translated in Gelber, It 
Could Have Been Otherwise, 182. 
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either accept or reject the positum; once an individual accepts the positum — 
agreeing to “play the game" by obliging oneself to it — they must accept all 
things consistent with it, and reject everything inconsistent with it. Thus, God 
reveals to individuals His will and they respond. However, as Holcot noted, 
in the obligational arts the opponent may begin one game with proposition 
A (human beings are to do x), only to end that game and begin another game 
with proposition B (human beings are to do not-x). Perhaps, Holcot reasoned, 
God interacts with humanity in such a way, revealing to the Jewish people 
certain propositions (e.g., animal sacrifice is necessary to atone for sins) at 
a certain time, only to reveal to Christians distinct propositions that do not 
agree with those revealed to the Jews (e.g., animal sacrifice is not necessary to 
atone for sin). And, perhaps God chooses to save individuals not according to 
a singular logic of salvation, but according to that which He has revealed to 
them as the truth.7? 

There are a couple things to note about Holcot's obligational theology. First, 
it is motivated by a desire to reconcile various contradictions that appear in 
the Scriptures. This is important, as the obligational arts were a logical tool 
used to think about counterfactual conditions, and the problems Holcot at- 
tempted to solve with the obligational analogy are questions of hermeneutical 
tension. Second, the methodology here is radically unique and ushers in new 
theological approaches as well as new theological conclusions. Obligational 
theology, therefore, is a distinct methodological approach to theological ques- 
tions that was important for certain Oxford Dominican theologians working in 
the third and fourth decades of the 14th century.®° 

In sum, in the first few decades of the 14th century, Oxford Dominican 
theology began to develop in unique ways that moved beyond a defence of 
Thomas's philosophical and theological worldview. Two such developments 
standout: first, it is clear from thinkers such as Nicholas Trevet, Thomas Wa- 
leys, and Robert Holcot that there emerged within the order a particular ap- 
proach to moral questions that was grounded in a profound engagement with 
classical sources and a renewed attention to the preaching office. Thus, in Wa- 
leys and Holcot one finds a particular focus on moralizing literature and an 
attention to preaching that is combined with a renewed focus on the individ- 
ual. In this, at least, the 14th-century tradition remained close to the original 
charism of the order as found in the first decades of the 13th century. Holcot's 


79 See Slotemaker and Witt, Robert Holcot, 17-39, and Slotemaker, “Omnis observator” 

80 See also Paul A. Streveler, “This Alone Belongs to God: Not to Be Able to Do the Best that He 
Can Do: Robert Holcot O.P. (Some Musings, Modo Holcoti, on Necessity, Contingency, and 
the Power of God),’ in Studies in Later Medieval Intellectual History, 393—415. 
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continued focus on the nature of the knower's relationship to the truth and 
culpability (or lack thereof) with respect to heterodox belief is evidence of 
such a continuation, even as he developed the position in new directions. 
Second, certain Oxford Dominicans also began rethinking questions of theo- 
logical method, and employing some of the logical and linguistic develop- 
ments at Oxford into their own theological method. But here as well, the 
employment of these logical games was meant to reveal something about 
God's nature and the intimate covenantal relationship He holds with each 
believer. 


14 Conclusion 


The above survey of the English Dominican intellectual tradition suggests 
a couple of things. First, the prospect of identifying an English Dominican 
school, defined by rigorous commitment to a set of doctrines, does not seem 
worthwhile. Such a school does not seem to have existed. Even among those 
thinkers who show signs of coalescing around the positions of Thomas Aqui- 
nas, there are substantial variations in their understanding of key Thomistic 
positions and their implications. However, it is certainly possible to speak of a 
vibrant English Dominican intellectual tradition with key points of emphasis 
that developed over time. The foundational discussions of Fishacre and Kil- 
wardby set the stage for a tradition of theological inquiry that placed the Bi- 
ble at the centre but left room for philosophical inquiry to the extent that it 
helped to deepen one's understanding of God's revelation. At the same time, 
it cautioned against an inquiry that lost sight of humanity's relationship with 
God and argued that an individual's moral response to the perceived truth was 
as important, or perhaps even more so, than our apprehension of it. Certain- 
ly, with the arrival of the impressive Aristotelian synthesis and the achieve- 
ment of Thomas Aquinas in areas of both theological and philosophical spec- 
ulation, the concerns of the order's leading thinkers shifted to some extent, 
though they never appear fundamentally altered. Robert Holcot, in his own 
way, continued to embody this tradition. His work is unmistakably informed 
by the newest advances in philosophical logical training, but there is a pastoral 
focus that permeates even his most academic works. The topics he chose to 
discuss and the methodology he employed, reveal key traits of an English Do- 
minican scholar: a thinker concerned with God's relationship to humanity and 
how humanity can adequately understand that relationship and appropriately 
respond. 
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PART 4 


Devotional Cultures 


CHAPTER 10 


“Do It Well and Thoroughly, for It Will Be Shown 
to Important People”: Art in the English Dominican 
Province, ca.1221—ca.1540 


Alexander Collins 


It is necessary to acknowledge at the start of this essay the difficulty of address- 
ing its subject matter. Late medieval religious culture was, as Eamon Duffy de- 
scribed, *a Christianity rooted in the concrete, nourished by the sight of images 
and the touch of relics and of 'sacramentals' (sacred objects and ceremonies) 
like holy water, focused on the Passion of Christ and the intercession of the 
saints — above all the Virgin Mary.” Yet very little remains of the visual cul- 
ture that once surrounded the brothers and sisters of the English Dominican 
Province, which might have provided inspiration, entertainment, assurance, 
or provoked other responses from the friars, nuns and associates of the order 
between their arrival to England in 1221 and the destructions of their houses 
and confiscation of their goods during the English Reformation.? How possible 
is it then to address the role played by visual culture for medieval Dominicans? 
Of the friars' libraries, and the illuminated and non-illuminated items within, 
only a few manuscripts remain. Of their liturgical art, we are left with individ- 
ual vestigial works with which it is impossible to make sweeping remarks. The 
picture of medieval English Dominican art one might try to imagine today is 
enduringly limited in scope. 

Yet, the Dominican Order, as this essay explores, engaged with, used, and 
was associated with the panoply of visual art common across late medieval 
Christianity. Despite the order's apparent early attempts to emulate St Dom- 
inic’s commitment to austerity, widespread use of sometimes luxurious art- 
forms became part of Dominican practice, promulgating cults, attracting 
worshippers and donations, and serving devotional and even political aims. 
Furthermore, throughout the later Middle Ages, the order was subject to 


1 Eamon Duffy, "Late Medieval Religion,’ in Gothic: Art for England 1400-1547, eds. Richard 
Marks and Paul Williamson (London: 2003), 56—67, at 57. 

2 EEFP, 56 and 330-31; HDO, vol. 1, 94; David Knowles and R. Neville Hadcock, Medieval Reli- 
gious Houses of England & Wales (London: 1971), 33-35, 213-20. 
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widespread patronage by the aristocracy, gentry, and bourgeoisie of English 
society. Members of the order themselves patronised the production of sur- 
viving art objects, and members of the province even practiced art themselves. 
Although it is incontrovertible that very little remains of the art of the order 
from medieval England, considering these remnants — individual works made 
for or used by Dominicans - will shed some light on the general artistic char- 
acter of the province during its first three hundred years. 


1 “Crochetes” and “Knottes of Golde” 


In the late 14th century, an anonymous writer composed Piers the Plowman’s 
Crede, influenced heavily by William Langland's own Piers Plowman (ca.1367- 
86).3 The Crede, an anti-fraternal dream vision, features a lengthy description 
of a Dominican church, replete with decoration, presenting an admittedly neg- 
ative presentation of the order's apparent tastes for luxuria: 


Iyemede upon that house and yerne I inspected that house and eagerly 
theron loked thereon looked 

Whough the pileres weren ypeyntand 160 How the pillars were painted and 
pulched ful clene, polished entirely clean, 

And queynteli icorven with curiouse And elaborately carved with curious 
knottes, knotwork, 

With wyndowes well ywrought wide up With windows were wrought wide up 
o-lofte. aloft. 

And thanne I entrid in, and even-forth And then I entered in, and went 
went, straight ahead, 

And all was walled that wone, though it And all was walled in that fashion, 
wide were, though it was wide, 

With posternes in pryvytie, to pasen 165 With private posterns they could pass 
when hem liste; through when they liked. 

Orcheyardes and erberes evesed well clene, Orchards and herb edges well clean, 

And a curious cros craftly entayled, And a curious cross craftly carved, 


3 Piers the Plowman's Crede, lines 159-98, in James M. Dean (ed.), Six Ecclesiastical Satires 
(Rochester: 1991), available at https://d.lib.rochester.edu/teams/text/dean-six-ecclesiastical- 
satires-piers-the-plowmans-crede [last accessed o2 October 2019]. Author's translation, fol- 
lowing the textual notes supplied by Dean. 
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With tabernacles ytight to toten all With tabernacles intended to look 
abouten. all about. 

The pris of a plough-lond, of penyes so The price of a ploughland, of whole 
rounde, pennies, 

To aparaile that pyler were pure lytel. 170 To dress that column was very little. 

Thanne I munte me forth the mynstre to Then I made ascended forth to the 
knowen, minister to see, 

And awaytede a woon, wonderlie well And awaited a dwelling wonderfully 
ybeld, well built, 

With arches on everiche half and With arches on every half and 
belliche ycorven, beautifully carven, 

With crochetes on corners, with knottes With crochets on corners, with 
of golde, knottes of gold, 

Wyde wyndowes ywrought, ywritten full 175 Wide windows wrought, inscribed 
thikke, very thickly 

Schynen with schapen scheldes to Shining with coats of arms to show 
schewen aboute, around, 

With merkes of marchauntes ymedled With the marks of merchants mixed 
bytwene, between, 

Mo than twenty and two twyes More than twenty and two times 
ynoumbred. there numbered. 

Ther is none heraud that hath half swich There is no herald that have half such 
arolle, a roll, 

Right as a rageman hath rekned 180 Right as a ragman have raised 
hem newe. them now. 

Tombes opon tabernacles tyld opon lofte, Tombs raised upon tabernacles 

Housed in hirnes harde set abouten, Housed tightly in nooks set about, 

Of armede alabaustre, clad for the Of alabaster with coats of arms, 
nones, decorated appropriately, 

Made upon marbel in many maner wyse, Made upon marble in many varied 

manners, 

Knyghtes in her conisantes, clad for 185 Knights in their emblems, decorated 
the nones, appropriately, 

All it semed seyntes ysacred opon erthe; All it seemed saints sacred 

And lovely ladies ywrought leyen by upon earth; 
her sydes And lovely ladies well made lie by 

In many gay garmentes that were their sides 
gold-beten. In many gay garments of beaten gold. 

Though the tax of ten yer were trewly Though the taxes of ten years were 


ygadered, truly gathered, 
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Nolde it nought maken that hous half, as 190 It would not build half that house, 


I trowe. I believe. 

Thanne kam I to that cloister and gaped Then I came to the cloister and 
abouten stared at 

Whough it was pilered and peynt and How it was fully adorned with pillars, 
portred well clene, and painted and decorated with 

figures, 

All yhyled with leed, lowe to the stones, All decked with lead low to the floor, 

And ypaved with peynt til, iche poynte paved with painted tiles, each painted 
after other; after other; 

With kundites of clene tyn closed all 195 With conduits of clean tin closed 
aboute, all about, 

With lavoures of latun lovelyche With washbasins of brass beautifully 
ygreithed. fashioned. 

Itrowe the gaynage of the ground in a I believe the income of the ground of 
gret schire a large shire 

Nolde aparaile that place, oo poynt til Would not furnish that place, one 
other ende. part to the end. 


The poet makes mention that the outside of the church is painted and 
polished, “elaborately carved with curious knotwork" (queynteli icorven with 
curiouse knottes) (161). Upon entering the church, the author sees the won- 
derfully well-constructed dwelling, with beautifully carved arches, with orna- 
mental crockets (crochetes), knots of gold (knottes of golde), wide windows 
(wyde wyndowes, 175) marked with various merchants' coats of arms (schel- 
des) (174-176). Decorated alabaster tombs with canopies abound in the cor- 
ners (hirnes), set upon marble (181-185). Tombs of knights with gold-beaten 
dressed women beside them abound (185-188). The cloister was “pilered and 
peynt and portred well clene” (192) with “peynt” and even “lovelyche ygreit- 
hed" (beautifully fashioned) brass washbasins (lavoures of latun) (196). The 
persona concludes of the cloister: ^I trowe the gaynage of the ground in a 
gret schire / Nolde aparaile that place, oo poynt til other ende" (I believe the 
income of the land in a large shire would not furnish that place, one part 
to the end, 197-198). When he finds a friar in the refectory, we are told: *His 
cope that biclypped him wel clene was it folden, / Of double worstede ydy- 
ght doun to the hele. / His kyrtel of clene whijt clenlyche ysewed" (227-229). 
The church in the Crede text showcases a marvellous visual experience, one 
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whose many colours and surfaces speak of its mendicants’ wealth and privi- 
leged societal connections. 

The church depicted in the Crede is often conflated with London Blackfri- 
ars. However, the veracity of its depiction of an actual Dominican church is 
difficult to establish. Instead it has been called a “kinaesthetic description’, 
evoking rather than describing the richness of a Dominican institution.* The 
Crede attacks the wealth and splendour of the order, including alluding to 
its royal associations, critiquing the mendicants as institutions that by the 
late 14th century were concerned with maintaining wealthy displays of visual 
luxury that should have been given in charity elsewhere.? Indeed, the kinaes- 
thetic language of Piers may not accurately represent a historic church. How- 
ever, it is arguably drawn from the artistic varietas that attracted worship- 
pers of the period, and likely does bear relation to their reality.® Intriguingly, 
the prefatory miniature of the Holkham Picture Bible (BL, Add. 47682), made 
about half a century before the Crede was composed, shows a Dominican 
instructing the book’s illuminator to “Do it well and thoroughly, for it will 
be shown to important people" (Figure 10.1).” Even in the 16th century, the 
order’s most important churches were reputedly well appointed. John Stow 
(1525-1605), writing in 1598, would recall of London Blackfriars that it was “a 
large church, and richly furnished with ornaments."? As this essay presents, 
the wealth in material goods of the order's churches was not limited to the 
Crede author’s imagination nor just to London. Instead, visual luxury — or 
rather visual variety and splendour - were significant to the Dominicans’ use 
of and patronage of art. 


4 Paul Binski, Gothic Wonder: Art, Artifice, and the Decorated Style, 1290-1350 (New Haven and 
London: 2014), 349. 

5 EEFP, 70-71. 

6 For the author of the poem, the visual and material wealth of the friars had divorced them 
from their religious calling, meaning that Christ-like wisdom would instead be found in the 
poor and humble plowman. See Steven Justice, “Literary History and Piers Plowman,” in The 
Cambridge Companion to Piers Plowman, eds. Andrew Cole and Andrew Galloway (Cam- 
bridge: 2014), 50-64, at 57-58; Binski, Gothic Wonder, 349. For more on varietas, see Mary 
M. Carruthers, “Varietas: A Word of Many Colours,’ Poetica 41.1 (2009), 11-32, as well as Mary 
M. Carruthers, The Experience of Beauty in the Middle Ages (Oxford: 2013). 

7 As explored below, it has been argued that the Holkham Picture Book was not the prod- 
uct of Dominican patronage; however, scholarly consensus still links it to Blackfriars in 
London. 

8 EEFP, 40; John Stow, A Survey of London Written in the Year 1598, ed. Henry Morley 
(Stroud: 1994), 319. 
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FIGURE 10.1 BL Add. 47682, Holkham Picture Bible, fol. ır — Prefatory Miniature 
SOURCE: IMAGE: BRIDGEMAN IMAGES 
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2 The Dominicans’ Attitudes to Art 


The luxurious image presented in the Crede, or reported by Stow of the former 
London house, stands in contrast to the ideas promulgated in early constitu- 
tions of the order. The attitude of the nascent Dominicans to art was restric- 
tive, in line with the intended poverty of the order. This matched the charac- 
ter of the Augustinian Rule from which their constitutions were themselves 
derived.’ Presumably the original conditions of Friar Gilbert of Fresney and 
his twelve brethren in Oxford would have been austere, in accordance with 
the original poverty of Dominic and his early followers.!? However, ordinances 
from the decades following their foundation suggest that the order struggled 
to maintain its commitment to a lack of luxury in the following decades. In 
1239, the general chapter of the order initiated two constitutions, one stating 
that Dominican brothers should not have gold or silver ornaments, except 
chalices, nor silk cloth or precious stones, and they should only have one bell 
for the Hours. The other stipulated that Dominican convents should not have 
sculptures, stained glass windows, or gold illumination in books.!! The second 
reading of the two constitutions in 1240 dropped most of these stipulations, 
limiting itself to the bells and sculptures.!? The only element of these two con- 
stitutions to receive a final reading was regarding the bell. As a result, while 
there was clearly some concern about the use of decorative elements in Do- 
minican churches in 1239, these concerns (perhaps tellingly) did not become 
official regulations. In 1252, the order's leadership advised friars to restrict 
the luxury of buildings, sculpture, pictures and dress.!? In 1263, the general 


9 HDO, vol. 1, 45. 

10  HDO, vOl.1, 94. 

11  ACG,vol.1 1: "Statuimus ut ornamenta aurea et argentea preter calices fratres nostri non 
habeant. nec pannos sericos. nec lapides preciosos. nec campanas ad horas nisi unam. 
Item. Statuimus ne de cetero in nostris conventibus habeantur ymagines nisi picte nec 
fenestre vitree nisi albe cum cruce nec littere auree in libris nostris." 

12 ACG, vol.1, 13: "Approbamus. quod non habeamus nisi unam campanam ad omnes horas. 
Item. Quod non habeamus ymagines sculptas.” 

13 ACG, vol 1, 18: “Confirmamus hanc constitucionem. quod non habeamus nisi unam cam- 
panam ad omnes horas.” 

14 David Park, "Form and Content,’ in Dominican Painting in East Anglia: The Thornham 
Parva Retable and the Musée de Cluny Frontal, eds. Christopher Norton, David Park, and 
Paul Binski (Woodbridge: 1987), 33-56, at 38. 

15 ACG, vol. 1, 64: "Visitatores huius anni advertant diligenter. si quas invenerint curiositates 
in celaturis. vel incisionibus lapidum. in picturis. vel in choris. sigillis. fibulis. cultellis. 
corrigiis. baculis. vestibus. vel huiusmodi. et excessus circa hec viriliter corrigant et emen- 
dent.” See Park, “Form and Content,” 38. 
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chapter acts warned in an admonition against anything “notably enticing or 
superfluous,” and advocated against clocks as well as curiositates in tabernac- 
ulis, sculptural canopies. The latter is a rather conservative warning against 
fashionable changes in art, as it was when canopies (tabernacula) themselves 
were becoming ‘canonical’ elements of Gothic design.!6 This suggests that the 
original houses of the Dominicans were imaged by the order’s leadership to 
be purposefully austere buildings. While the Dominicans may have built their 
initial houses in England in the early decades of the order's life often as ascetic 
spaces, such texts, both warnings and legislation, evidence the order’s struggle 
to maintain this ideal. 

Indeed, as is well documented in Italy for example, the Dominicans quickly 
subsumed to wider cultural impulses concerning art, perhaps driven by the li- 
turgical and para-liturgical needs of members and congregants.!” Thus, in 1256, 
friars were encouraged to have images of St Dominic and St Peter Martyr, the 
latter newly canonised, in all houses.!? The requirement in 1249 that friaries 
have screens (intermedia) separating the choir from the nave created a lay- 
facing space where clustered additions of altars, images, tombs and other par- 
aphernalia were facilitated? In particular, under the rood image placed over 
the screen, there was often a rood altar dedicated to the Holy Cross.?? The clus- 
ters of images at the screen served to emphasise order identity for audiences.?! 
This space was not just limited to lay engagement, however. The screen played 
a key role in the liturgical life of the friars, with a daily Salve Regina procession 
involving the friars moving into and out of the chancel, to pray before differ- 
ent images. In Humbert's Expositio super constitutiones fratrum praedicatorum, 


16  ACG, vol.1, 114: “In capitulo de domibus concedendis. ubi dicitur. supra chorum et sacris- 
tiam. [addatur]. nec fiant in domibus nostris curiositates. et superfluitates notabiles. in 
sculpturis. picturis. et pavimentis. et aliis similibus que paupertatem [nostram] defor- 
mant.” See Binski, Gothic Wonder, 350, for an analysis of this. 

17 See especially Joanna Cannon, Religious Poverty, Visual Riches: Art in the Dominican 
Churches of Central Italy in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries (New Haven and 
London: 2013). 

18 Cannon, Religious Poverty, 93; Park, "Form and Content" 38. 

19 Cannon, Religious Poverty, 25-27. However, as Sebastian Mickisch warns, building on 
Cannon, these screens were not barriers as such: even lay women could enter the choirs 
of friaries, entering through the screens; see Sebastian Mickisch, "Architecture and Space 
in the Dominican Order: On the Impact of Norms and Concepts in Early Normative and 
Narrative Sources," in Making and Breaking the Rules: Discussion, Implementation, and 
Consequences of Dominican Legislation, ed. Cornelia Linde (Oxford: 2018), 189-223, at 
207-1. 

20 X Cannon, Religious Poverty, 75. 

21  Mickisch, “Architecture and Space,” 2n. 
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two candle-bearers would lead a procession to outside the screen and face the 
altars and cross there, with the rest of the friars bowing before the crucifix or 
image of the Virgin placed outside.?? 

The order's central governing ordinances can contribute to how we under- 
stand the ways that the order integrated traditional and emerging trends in 
ecclesiastical art into its own practices. The English Province was itself not pro- 
vincial to the order. Four Dominican general chapters occurred in London (in 
1250, 1263, 1314, and 1335). Furthermore, Oxford, Cambridge, and (to an extent) 
London would form centres of study for the wider order?? Presumably, the 
chapters, the travel of elite and influential brethren to and from the English 
Province, and the role of the Oxford studium generale in drawing brothers to 
England will have provided conduits for cultural transmission of ideas through 
the order's upper echelons.?* In particular, London was the administrative 
centre of the English Province, hosting various provincial priors with the pro- 
vincial’s hall present also.25 Furthermore, London brethren travelled widely 
throughout the province, often inhabiting three or four houses during their 
lives, creating a degree of cohesion across the province.” It is likely that this 
meant that ideas could percolate through the order, and the uniformities in the 
ways that churches were built does suggest trends of patronage and preference 
existed at times in the province.?” 


22 Cannon, Religious Poverty, 27: “Humbert then expands [in his Expositio super consti- 
tutiones fratrum praedicatorum] on the instructions for the Procession, given by the 
Ordinarium. When they come out of the choir the two candle-bearers leading the pro- 
cession must place themselves ‘facing the outer altar’ (‘ante altare exterius") or the ‘outer 
cross' ('crucem exteriorem"), or one facing the altar and the other the cross, or if there is 
more than one latar they must line up with them, flanked by the two lines of friars. As 
they process, the rest of the friars must bow (‘inclinare’) before the crucifix ('imaginem 
Crucifixi") or the image of the Virgin placed outside (‘exterius’).” See Humbert of Romans, 
Expositio super constitutiones, in OVR, vol. 2, 129. 

23 Oxford and Cambridge were both studia generalia, while London served as “an unoffi- 
cial centre of education, not least because of the great number of foreign brothers that 
came there for theological studies." For the information on the education structure of 
the order, see Cornelia Linde's essay in this volume, "The Educational Landscape of the 
English Dominican Province,” 247—73 as well as Jens Róhrkasten, The Mendicant Houses of 
Medieval London, 1221-1539 (Berlin: 2004), 181-82. 

24 VCH, London, vol. 1, 498; Róhrkasten, Mendicant Houses, 182, 495-96. For Oxford's role 
within the wider order as studium generale for foreign as well as English friars, see 
M. Michèle Mulchahey, “First the Bow is Bent in Study ...": Dominican Education before 1350 
(Toronto: 1998), 364-66, 377. 

25 . Róhrkasten, Mendicant Houses, 497. 

26  Róhrkasten, Mendicant Houses, 101-102. 

27 Christopher Norton, “Description and Reconstruction,” in Dominican Painting in East 
Anglia, 5—32, at 32: "By the end of the thirteenth century, Dominican churches in Britain 
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3 Accounts of Dominican Art 


Medieval friaries needed to provide spaces in which the masses the friars per- 
formed could occur, as well as facilitating the daily and annual rounds of ser- 
vices the friars conducted. Dominican churches also needed to provide spaces 
in which the laity could encounter the sermons they preached. Finally, they 
needed to allow the burial of the dead within them. Thus, their churches re- 
quired not only liturgical fixtures, objects, and dress to suitably perform their 
duties and provide for patrons, but also facilitation of lay-donated objects 
and fixtures. Liturgical vessels, books, the altars, and their decorations could 
feature painted or sculpted images, and the altar could be draped in orna- 
mented fabrics. The priests and their deacons themselves wearing colourful 
and sometimes elaborately ornamented vestments contributed to the visual 
splendour of the Mass. Together, the clergy and items of service functioned not 
only to ensure the Mass’s performance throughout the year, but its necessary 
ornamentation.?® 

Bequests give some attestation of these objects, as well as evidencing the 
dedications of altars and the images that once decorated these. London wills 
mention several chapels at Blackfriars, including those dedicated to St Anne 
and St John the Baptist, which presumably had images of these saints. In the 
nave there were also statues of Our Lady of Grace and St Michael, and altar stat- 
ues included Our Lady of Pity, St Thomas Aquinas, St Patrick and St Erasmus.?9 
The rood screen was used for tombs as well: in 1504 William Bateson asked to 
be buried “in the body of the church before the High Crucifix” - presumably 


were built to a fairly standard design consisting of an aisled nave, a “walking-place” with 
a tower over, and an aisleless rectangular chancel. There is even considerable uniformity 
in the sizes of the chancels, which are usually in the region of 20 m long and 8-1 m 
wide.” See also Anne-Julie Lafaye's contribution to this volume, “Dominican Friaries in 
the Medieval Landscapes of Britain and Ireland: A Comparative Study’, in particular her 
discussion at p. 85 of how piecemeal additions to the friaries over decades did not circum- 
vent the initial planning of the convents. 

28 For a detailed accounting of the items required by the liturgy, see Elizabeth Parker 
McLachlan, “Liturgical Vessels and Implements,” in The Liturgy of the Medieval Church 
Second Edition, eds. Thomas J. Hefferan and E. Ann Matter (Kalamazoo, MI: 2005), 333- 
87. Medieval exposition on the Mass, particularly the Rationale Divinorum Officiorum 
by William Durand (Durandus), explains further the breadth, as well as the significance 
and meaningful role, of ornamentation in church spaces. William Durand, Guillelmi 
Duranti Rationale Divinorum Officiorum, eds. Timothy M. Thibodeau and Anselme Davril 
(Turnhout: 1995); William Durand, Rationale IV: On the Mass and Each Action Pertaining 
to It, trans. Timothy M. Thibodeau (Turnhout: 2013). 

29 EEFP, 44. 
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the Rood over the choir screen.?? Lay donors also gave to the chancel altar; in 
1494, Lady Jane Ingoldsthorp bequeathed a “fair chalice to the high altar and 
a pair of silver candlesticks in worship of God and St John the Evangelist"?! 
Finally, the cloister was also subject to lay patronage. In 1514, Sir Robert South- 
well wished to be buried in “the cloister of the Friars Preachers in the convent 
of London, under or near the piscina there nigh to the picture of the Holy Cru- 
cifix.”32 Gyllys Fieldyng willed to be buried in her husband's tomb before the 
“ymage of our lady” in the church in 1529.33 

At Northampton Blackfriars we find that in 1536 Mary Myddleton gave a 
silver goblet to the church and sought to be buried by the tomb of the 14th- 
century theologian Robert Holcot.?* Sir Everard Fielding gave the same church 
in 1515 a cope of blue velvet with garters, as well as a pax of silver-gilt and two 
silver cruets, contributing to the performance of the Mass.?5 At times, the fri- 
ary had other luxury goods - for example, in 1309 the prior, John Wrotham, 
tried to raise money by selling gold cloth to the king.36 

The Dissolution also gives much evidence of the material culture present 
in various Blackfriars houses, poor as well as wealthy, through the records of 
the visitations performed by Thomas Cromwell's agents. These often include 
a brief inventory of goods at the churches, as well as comments on the de- 
struction enacted on houses. Dr John London (ca.1486-1543), the Warden of 
New College, Oxford, recorded of Warwick Blackfriars: "There I defaced the 
Church windows and the cells of the dorter, as I did in every place, saving in 
Bedford and Salisbury, where there were a few buyers. I pulled down no House 
thoroughly at none of the Friars, but so defaced them as they should lightly be 
made Friaries again."?? It seems that most churches London visited had pre- 
sumably stained-glass windows with images, which he found cause to ruin.38 

At the wealthiest houses, Dr London and his fellow visitors give evidence of 
luxury liturgical goods. Unfortunately, few records of London Blackfriars sur- 
vive from the Dissolution; a record from soon after its dissolution describes a 
small quantity of plate including candlesticks as well as the wooden fixtures 


30 Ibid. 


31 Ibid. 

32 Ibid, 46. 

33 lbid. 

34 VCH, Norfolk, vol. 2, 435-36. 
35 lbid. 


36 . Róhrkasten, Mendicant Houses, 182. 

37  HDO, vol 1, 20; C.F.R. Palmer, “The Black-Friars of Warwick,’ in Transactions of the 
Birmingham and Midland Institute (1880), 13-23, at 20. 

38 Itis curious that he did not destroy the windows at Bedford and Salisbury. 
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of the church such as stalls and its organs. Presumably, most of the church's 
moveable goods had been removed by the time of this record.39 Oxford is bet- 
ter recorded. There, Dr London reported in July 1538 that there was “a pretty 
store of plate and jewels, and specially there is a good chalice of gold set with 
stones, and is better than 100 marks” as well as a “good cross.” There was also 
a silver gilt cross, a gilt chalice, silver-gilt censers, a silver gilt pax, a silver gilt 
nave, two “basons’ of silver gilt and the pyx for the altar.^? 

Guildford, a favourite house of the royal family, was surrendered 10 October 
1538 to Richard Ingworth, bishop of Dover (d. 1545).*! Starting with the choir 
and chancel, Bishop Ingworth reported that the high altar was of alabaster, 
with its ends painted with imagery. He mentions that the tabernacle over the 
altar featured the Virgin. Presumably it held the Eucharist; could it have been 
a vierge ouvrante?^? Before the altar hung a cloth of badkin and a frontal of 
velvet. An altar cloth was present on the altar and a canopy was held over the 
sacrament (presumably over the Virgin tabernacle). Two great candlesticks 
were present also, as well as an eagle lectern. The choir stalls had a roof with 
an organ loft and a pair of organs. The nave included a ceilinged chapel with 
an alabaster tabill (altarpiece) on the altar, with other altars also with alabaster 
images, with seats to kneel before each altar. A marble tomb was also worthy 
of Ingworth's note.*? 

At the smaller house of Melcombe Regis, Ingworth found a fair alabaster in 
the sanctuary — presumably an altarpiece — as well as many new altars, seven 
images and other liturgical fixtures. The plate of the church included many 
rings, as well asa silver paten and chalice, a crucifix, a piscina (a basin for wash- 
ing the plate used in communion), a pyx, ampule and other liturgical appara- 
tus for Mass.^^ Dunstable was surrendered to Ingworth on 15 August 1538. It 


39 Nick Holder, “The Medieval Friaries of London: A Topographic and Archaeological 
History, Before and After the Dissolution" (PhD thesis, University of London: 2011), 20, 
276. Unrelated to the topic of this essay, nevertheless it is worth mentioning that Holder 
includes the mention of the fayre lavytery in the great cloister, suggesting other luxurious 
accommodations at the former friary. 

40 VCH, Oxfordshire, vol. 2, 121. 

41 VCH, Surrey, vol. 2, 416. 

42 Vierges ouvrantes were opening pyxes in the form of the Virgin Mary. They have been 
extensively examined by Elina Gertsman. See Elina Gertsman, "Performing Birth, 
Enacting Death: Unstable Bodies in Late Medieval Devotion,” in Visualizing Medieval 
Performance: Perspectives, Histories, Contexts, ed. Elina Gertsman (Aldershot: 2008), 83- 
104; Elina Gertsman, Worlds Within: Opening the Medieval Shrine Madonna (University 
Park, PA: 2015). 

43 VCH, Surrey, vol. 2,116. 

44 VCH, Dorset, vol. 2, 92-93. 
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was considered a poorer house by him, although there were many copes and 
vestments in his inventory.^? Another poorer house, Winchester, had belong- 
ings only totalling £9 15s. 2d. Notably eight corporal cases lacked corporals, 
and there were also five copes for adults and two for children, a silken “suit” 
without albs, amices and stoles, as well as a set of white robes for the deacon 
and subdeacon. Decorating the chancel were hangings, a painted cloth for the 
rood, a frontlet and altar cloths, as well as decorative needlework.*® 

Dissolution records are themselves often short, yet this selection of the ob- 
jects, images, articles of dress and other visual items mentioned in wills and 
visitation records gives some sense of the miscellany of objects — artistic and 
liturgical, moveable as well as fixed — which featured in English Dominican 
houses.*” Wealthier houses like London and Oxford had fine plate, supported 
by well-appointed altars and their interiors marked by tombs and other fix- 
tures. Other houses, whether poor or small, nevertheless contained the items 
necessary for their liturgical duties, and often more than this. 


4 Dominican Art and Self-Figuration 


A Dominican house that was neither large nor significant nevertheless was the 
likely original setting for two splendid painted panels. Among the records dis- 
cussed above, images are often mentioned. We are fortunate that three major 
pieces of English Dominican art are extant. These include a paired altarpiece 
and frontal - the Cluny Frontal and Thornham Parva Retable — as well as a heav- 
ily defaced retable, present in Battel Hall in Leeds. 

The Cluny Frontal and Thornham Parva Retable are perhaps the only 
matched altarpiece and retable from pre-Reformation England to survive, 


45 VCH, Chester, vol. 3, 174-76. 

46 vca, Hampshire, vol. 2, 189-91. 

47 . Welsh houses — which were part of the English province — were also visited by Ingworth. 
Inventories of these visits were published by Walcott in Archaeologia Cambrensis. At 
Haverfordwest, an altarpiece at the high altar is mentioned, and an alabaster sculpture at 
the roodloft. At Rutland (Rhuddlan), similar objects are mentioned as well as the church 
books of the choir and several alabaster altarpieces. The vestry of Cardiff is well described, 
giving many different colours of vestments, but unfortunately the church itself is missing 
from the description given. See Mackenzie Edward Charles Walcott, "Seven Inventories 
of the Welsh Friaries" Original Documents — Archaeologia Cambrensis Supplement 
(London: 1870), xxxvi-xliv. This is quite hard to track down, but an online copy is available 
via Googlebooks at https://books.google.co.uk/books?id=uqpdAAAAcAAJ [last accessed 
30 June 2020]. For more information on the order in Wales, see Janet Burton and Karen 
Stóber's contribution to this volume, "The Dominicans in Wales". 
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FIGURE 10.2 Cluny Frontal, Musée de Cluny 
SOURCE: IMAGE: BRIDGEMAN IMAGES 


FIGURE 10.3 Thornham Parva Retable, Thornham Parva 
SOURCE: IMAGE: BRIDGEMAN IMAGES 


and were successfully paired in a major 1988 study.^? The Cluny Frontal (Fig- 
ure 10.2) measures 3.02 m by o.94 m, with four scenes of the Life of the Virgin 
set in compartments about 730 mm?. These are the Nativity, the Adoration of 
the Magi, St Anne and the Virgin, and the Death of the Virgin. The Nativity scene 
has been reduced in size, and at some point the retable was cut in half and 
is now composed of its two divided pieces. The junction where the cut oc- 
curred is present between the Death of the Virgin and the Adoration of the 
Magi.^ One complete scene in between these two is lost.5° In contrast, the 
Thornham Parva Retable (Figure 10.3) is physically complete, but is in much 
worse condition, having been heavily damaged and restored. It measures 3.81 
by 0.94 m, indicating the frontal's original width.*! It contains nine vertical 
cusped niches. At the centre is the Crucifixion, with the Virgin and St John the 
Evangelist flanking the crucified Christ. In the niches left of the Crucifixion 
are St Dominic, St Catherine with her wheel, St John the Baptist and St Peter. 
To the right are St Paul, St Edmund, St Margaret, and St Peter Martyr.9?? All but 


48 Norton, Park, and Binski (eds.), Dominican Painting in East Anglia. 
49 Norton, "Description and Reconstruction,” 7, 13. 

50 Ibid. 16. 

51 lbid. 

52 Ibid., 24. 
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Dominic were martyred, and six were preachers.9?? The retable has been heav- 
ily restored, with especially the draperies and gilded areas repainted prior to 
1778 when it was auctioned.54 

The provenance of the retable remains hypothetical. However, it has been 
argued successfully that the two images once belonged to the Dominican prio- 
ry of Thetford, in East Anglia.” It was established in 1335 by Edmund Gonville 
(d. 1351), with the support of John de Warenne (1286-1347), Earl of Surrey and 
Lord of Thetford. The title of Lord of Thetford then passed onto Henry of Lan- 
caster (d. 1361), meaning that all three were considered founders of the friary.56 
The friary retained, unusually for a Dominican church, its dedication to the 
Trinity, St Mary, and All Saints, adding additional resonance to the frontal and 
retable's imagery. The church was also only a dozen miles from a shrine of St 
Edmund, who is placed opposite St John on the retable. Their pairing seems 
to deliberately allude to Edmund Gonville and John de Warenne, the first two 
founders of the church.5 

This image would probably have been at the high altar of the church and may 
have been commissioned as part of the noblemen's patronage, or by the friars. 
Itlocates the foundation in relation to John de Warenne and Edmund Gonville, 
and the East Anglian landscape into which the church was set. Furthermore, as 
a work of two panels framing the altar, there are strong links created between 
them and the Eucharist. The Crucifixion, for example, was placed above the 
Death of the Virgin.5? These link the body of Christ with that of his mother, 
attesting to contemporary and longstanding medieval interest in their shared 
flesh, and also alluding to the correspondence of Mary's body with the Eucha- 
rist.59 Before these images, the elevation of the host during the Mass would 
occur. Typology also applies to the other figures; St Edmund, the East Anglian 


53 Park, “Form and Content,” 41. 

54 Ibid. 

55 Norton, “History and Provenance,” 82-101. Julian Gardner linked it instead to Norwich 
Blackfriars, but it has been suggested instead that the panels were made in Norwich not 
for Norwich Blackfriars but for Thetford; see Julian Gardner, "Altars, Altarpieces, and Art 
History: Legislation and Usage,” in Italian Altarpieces 1250-1550: Function and Design, eds. 
E. Borsook and F.S. Gioffredi (Oxford, 1994), 519, at 12., n. 41; Paul Binski, “The Conversion 
of the Thornham Parva Retable and the Art-Historical Implications,' in The Thornham 
Parva Retable: Technique, Conservation and Context of an English Medieval Painting, ed. 
Ann Massing (Cambridge: 2003), 10-14, at 14. 

56 Norton, “History and Provenance,’ 87. 

57 Norton, “History and Provenance,” 91. 

58 Park, “Form and Content,” 55. 

59 Caroline Walker Bynum, “The Body of Christ in the Later Middle Ages: A Reply to Leo 
Steinberg,” Renaissance Quarterly 39.3 (1986), 399-439, at 422. Bynum outlines that 
because Christ was born purely from his mother, he and she shared the same flesh. 
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FIGURE 10.4 “Dartford Retable" or Battel Hall Retable, Battel Hall Leeds 
SOURCE: IMAGE: BRIDGEMAN IMAGES 


king, was present above the Adoration of the Magi.9? These would have been 
complimented by the now lost altar plate, candlesticks, glazed windows, fabrics 
and other elements that composed the sanctuary of the friary, informing how 
the friars related to the saints, to Mary, and to Christ as Son and as the Eucharist. 

Another extant Dominican image is the Battel Hall Retable (Figure 10.4). 
This painted panel features a row of saints: from left, St Dominic, St Agatha, 
St Catherine, the Virgin and Child at centre, then St Margaret, St Mary Magda- 
lene, and St Peter Martyr.®! St Dominic and St Peter Martyr were required by 
Dominican churches, but the rest of the image’s focus on female saints has led 
the image to be identified with England's only Dominican nuns, Dartford.®? 
Dartford's particular patrons were the Virgin and St Margaret, with one seal 
of the nunnery showing Margaret standing on the dragon she escaped from.53 
Several of the female saints present were patronesses of the order — not only 
the Virgin, but also St Catherine and St Mary Magdalene.®* 

The Dartford nunnery was founded in 1356; however, the fine altarpiece 
dates to ca.1400.® It attests to the artistic interests of a relatively well-educated 
setting, and either the artistic tastes of a patron of the nunnery, perhaps a friar 
connected to it, or one of the nuns themselves. Notably, some of the sisters 


60 Park, “Form and Content,” 55. 

61 Ibid., 36-38, plate 61. 

62 Ibid. 38. 

63 Paul Lee, Nunneries, Learning and Spirituality in Late Medieval English Society: The 
Dominican Priory of Dartford (Woodbridge: 2001), 156-57. 

64 Park, “Form and Content,” 38. 

65 Ibid.; Lee, Nunneries, 156-57. 
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were aristocrats, such as Katherine Breouse. The daughter of Sir Thomas de 
Norwich, and the widow of Breouse of Salle, she resigned the lordship of 
Sculthorpe and manor of Thorpe Hall when she entered Dartford in 1378. An- 
other aristocratic nun was Elizabeth Boeaus, the illegitimate child of noble 
parents, present at the nunnery in 1413.96 It may be that one or both sisters 
were present at the nunnery when the altarpiece was commissioned. Many of 
the other choir nuns, the more important sisters who may have sat closer to 
the altarpiece, came from London merchant and professional families.97 This 
was an often literate class, whose wide-ranging and eclectic literary tastes are 
visible in the nunnery's books from the period, and might have informed their 
relation to the work.® Alongside these educated sisters were poorer lay sisters, 
who may also have benefited from the visual focus of the altarpiece in line with 
the Gregorian dictum that images were scriptures for the illiterate.9? 

It may be that the altarpiece expresses the privileged place of women close 
to Christ, as it is women who flank the Virgin and Child with St Dominic and 
St Peter Martyr relegated to the edges of the image. Discussing late medieval 
nuns, Silvia Evangelisti argues that their art spoke to discourses of power and 
obedience that was addressed to external audiences such as their father supe- 
riors and the wider order itself.”° Equally, the image shows the Dartford sisters 
various pious exemplars close to Mary, echoing monastic literature for nuns 
which encouraged them to situate themselves in the Temple with the young 
Virgin." Finally, the work emphasises Mary's relation to the Eucharist, as be- 
fore her the priest would elevate the Eucharist — while creating a visibly inti- 
mate and feminine relationship to the Eucharist too. 


5 Dominican Books: Visual Preaching? 


As identified above, the order was subject to extensive lay patronage, sug- 
gesting that the laity knew of and engaged in the visual culture surrounding 


66 Ibid., 62-63. 

67 Ibid., 63-65. 

68 Ibid., Chapter Five (167—216), accounts of the cosmopolitan and diverse texts that were 
present at the convent. See also Ralph Hanna, London Literature, 1300-1380 (Cambridge: 
2009), for a discussion of 14th-century literary and polylingual culture among the literate 
London classes. 

69 Lee, Nunneries, 65—66, on poorer sisters. 

70 Silvia Evangelisti, Nuns: A History of Convent Life 1450-1700 (Oxford: 2007), 160. 

71 Jeffrey Hamburger, Nuns as Artists: The Visual Culture of a Medieval Convent (Berkeley: 
1997), 186-87. 
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the friars, including facilitating their performance of Mass. The friaries were 
themselves buildings that catered to the laity, with their naves and the ‘over- 
lapping’ spaces within these providing spaces for lay devotion and installation 
of fixtures and art works. Further, the permeable role of the screen provided 
glimpses of the High Masses held within the chancel to viewers in the nave.” 
However, the key purpose of the order was to preach. No pulpits, and very little 
visual paraphernalia, survive of the act itself. Yet other objects can be under- 
stood as made by or for the Dominicans, reflecting their concern with educa- 
tion and instruction. In particular, away from their churches, the role of books, 
containing evocative interrelated images and texts, may be better considered 
as delivering ‘Dominican’ messages to their audiences, even serving as ‘preach- 
ing’ objects. 

The Holkham Picture Bible (BL Add. 47682), made circa 1340, is a fascinat- 
ing curiosity,” whose relationship to the order has been challenged in recent 
years but which reflects nevertheless certain elements we could identify as 
‘Dominican’. In it, large images accompany or explain text drawn from scrip- 
tural narrative across three cycles: Genesis, the life of Christ, and the Second 
Coming. Opening the book, however, are prefatory images. The second is the 
Wheel of Fortune and Divine Providence. The first, however, is significant for 
deconstructing the book's provenance or patronage, where a Dominican in- 
structs an illuminator to make it good because important people will see it (see 
Figure 10.1 above). It has been the assumption in the majority of works on this 
Bible that the prefatory image suggests the work was commissioned by and 
possibly first owned by a Dominican friar, who may have shown the work to 
patrons of the order, or was made for a friar for a lay patron. The work's similar- 
ity to other London-made books of the period also place the work in London 
and suggest it was made at Paternoster Row, north of St Paul's and close to the 
Holborn Blackfriars convent.” 

The book is intriguing and unique in its composition, communicating 
through serialised imagery and text salvific history. There is variance in how the 
pages are presented. The opening section, including the prefatory pages con- 
sist of full- or almost full-page miniatures, with the Genesis narrative includ- 
ing text above the images. The pages of the second and third cycles, however, 
feature two sections of text above one or two scenes. For example, the second 


72 Duffy, “Late Medieval Religion,” 59-61. 

73 The manuscript is available to view online at http://www.bl.uk/manuscripts/FullDisplay. 
aspx?ref-Add Ms 47682 [last accessed 11 November 2019]. 

74 See Michelle Brown, The Holkham Bible: A Facsimile (London: 2007). 
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cycle features a lengthy sequence of the public ministry of Christ before and 
after the Resurrection, from fols. 20r-27v and fols. 35v-38r, with a further scene 
missing on the bottom-right corner of fol. 25v. Yet these sections also feature 
full-page images, with the Crucifixion appearing on three successive pages 
(fols. 32r-33r) following a serialised depiction of his Passion, hammering to the 
viewer the tragedy of Christ's torture and death. This section concludes with 
the Ascension on fol. 38r. The second cycle also opens with two Trees of Jesse, 
showing the descent of Mary and Joseph respectively from Jesse (fol. 10r-10v). 
The Virgin takes primacy, and the artist draws on Matthew, with the evangelist 
represented to the left of Jesse.76 

As a book, the Picture Bible is an intimate object. It would have allowed its 
reader to engage deeply with each caption and images. It enabled a reader to 
slowly or quickly proceed through it, depending on their patience. It is a tactile 
work, one which draws its readers in and soaks them in a vivid account of the 
Fall, of salvation through Christ and the coming Last Judgment.” This con- 
crete engagement would have enabled a lay viewer to more emotively under- 
stand their dependence on Christ and the often prominently placed Virgin in 
the work: at the Ascension, Christ ascends above a centrally-placed Mary, and 
four folios later Christ centrally oversees the resurrection. Notably the final 
scene of the work (fol. 42v) is actually the punishment of the damned, ending 
the work with a sharp rhetorical flourish of the viewer's possible future! The 
work is a challenge to its viewer, and it could be a work of visual rhetoric from 
a Dominican or from within the Dominican milieu to a literate London reader. 

More recently, Michelle Brown critiqued the scholarly consensus that sees 
the Picture Bible as a Dominican-originating work. For her, its images are too 
unorthodox, and the text's misunderstandings and errors (such as misquoting 
the size of the Ark of the Covenant as 100 rather than 300 cubits) are signs that 
the work was produced instead by an ambitious illuminator who was neither 
"highly literate, learned or theologically rigorous", operating without clerical 
instruction."? The damaged prefatory image features not a patron but rather 
St Dominic. The saint's presence is instead a justification for his own artistic 
creativity. It also shows that the illuminator was aware of and receptive to the 
devotional literature often utilised in mendicant preaching culture, such as 
Pseudo-Bonaventure's Meditations on the Life of Christ (translated into English 


76 Brown, The Holkham Bible, 41—42. 

77 For an analysis of another picture book, see Benjamin C. Tilghman, "Divinity in the 
Details: Miniature Books and Meditation in Medieval and Early Modern Manuscripts," 
Journal of the Walters Art Museum 68.9 (2011), 125-35. 
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ca.1320). While there is merit in this argument, Brown also seems to assume 
that a work made for a Dominican must fit a certain standard of education and 
orthodoxy to be sufficiently ‘Dominican. However, as Linde explores in this 
volume, members' education could vary, with many educated only at the level 
of their convent schools rather than advancing to the level of studia provincial- 
ia and generalia, or university.”? In addition, as Brown notes, friars used the 
vernacular and Latin devotional sources that she herself argues had inspired 
(and misinformed) the ambitious illuminator — suggesting that friars may have 
communicated the same imaginative mistakes she assigns solely to the book 
maker. Rather, the Holkham Picture Bible meets the demands of an increasingly 
febrile and sophisticated metropolitan readership, one which demanded so- 
phisticated Biblical books as well as vernacular texts.5° 

Another significant, associatively Dominican, manuscript is the De Brailes 
Hours (BL Add. 49999).?! Dating to the 1230s—4os and illuminated by the Ox- 
ford book maker, William de Brailes, it was made for a female client, who is 
represented four times in the book as a devout, nameless woman. A note is 
added to the end of the book, where the owner is reminded to pray for the 
Dominican friars, including three named friars, Richart (Richard) de Neuerc, 
Richart (Richard) de Westeu, and Bartelmeu (Bartholomew) de Grimistun.8? 
The book has been connected to the building of the friary in the town, with 
the three probably scholars serving as the owner's spiritual counsel.8? De Brail- 
es or his workshop had made another book for Dominican users in the early 
1230s, a fine small bible (Oxford, Bodleian Library lat.bibl.e.7).5^ The book of 
hours' connection to Oxford is made clear by the presence of St Frideswide in 
its calendar, but it also includes texts added in the margins in contemporary 
hands containing texts from the Mass, including the Mass of St Dominic.®® 
The book's iconographic scheme includes no reference to the order, however, 


79 See Linde, "The Educational Landscape” in this volume. For a wide-ranging study of 
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instead featuring historiated biblical scenes, images of saints, and decorative 
features.?6 The book, presumably for an Oxford client, is a pleasing work that 
may not match with the early asceticism of the order, but does likely fit the 
preferences of a recent enthusiast of the order, possibly an educated inductee 
or a patron of the order.8” 

The Holkham Picture Bible and De Brailes Hours are both luxury books, 
communicating through artistic conceits and virtuosic play the relationship 
of their viewer to Christ and their own redemption, be it the selectively posi- 
tioned female patron of the earlier book or the absent ‘important people’ of 
the later picture book. These books also attest to the relationship of the order, 
be it through actual patronage or through association, to inventive illumina- 
tors producing visually pleasing, highly communicative works. 

A final manuscript which has received little scholarly attention is BL 
Harley 2356.88 This is a lightly historiated early 14th-century Dominican 
psalter.8° While most of the book is not illuminated, it does feature several large 
and small painted ornamental initials and some grotesque bas-de-page illumi- 
nations. Two feature the coat of arms: Or, 2 bars gules, 3 plates in chief gules.°° 
This may be the arms of the Wakes of Bourne and Northamptonshire, appearing 
close to their armorial found in Matthew Paris's (d.1259) Chronica Majora.?! What 
makes the book visually intriguing are two early images: one is an outline drawing 
of the Virgin, the second a full-page historiated miniature of Pope Innocent 111.97 


86 The book, named there as the De Brailes Bible, is available to view on Digital Bodleian: https:/ / 
digital.bodleian.ox.ac.uk/inquire/p/f667786c-b5b4-4d25-b2c9-b70488a79be2 [last accessed 
2 October 2019]. 

87 Donovan, The de Brailes Hours, 21. 

88 See also Nigel Morgan's contribution to this volume, "The Liturgical Manuscripts of 
the English Dominicans, ca.1250 — ca.1530”, esp. 379-81 and 392-93 in which he offers 
additional information on this manuscript and contextualises it amongst other extant 
Dominican liturgical books. 

89 Nigel Morgan, "Texts and Images of Marian Devotion in Fourteenth-Century England,” 
in England in the Fourteenth Century. Proceedings of the 1991 Harlaxton Symposium, ed. 
Nicholas Rogers (Stamford: 1993), 34-57, at 49-50. The book's Calendar and Office of the 
Dead are Dominican. 

9o For more information on the manuscript, including images from it, see the online cata- 
logue record: “Detailed record for Harley 2356" http://www.bl.uk/catalogues/illuminated- 
manuscripts/record.asp?msid-8850&collid-8&nstart-2356 [last accessed 30 December 
2019]. 

91 The Wakes' arms appear in Matthew Paris's Chronica Majora associated with Hugh Wac 
(Wake). See Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora, vol. 6, ed. Henry Richard Luards (Cambridge: 
2012), 477. 

92 See Morgan, "Texts and Images,’ 49-50; Catherine Oakes, Ora Pro Nobis: The Virgin as 
Intercessor in Medieval Art and Devotion (Brepols: 2008), 235. 
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The Virgin image is a Madonna of Mercy, wherein the Virgin shields four 
tonsured figures, presumably friars, under her cloak. She reaches out her arm 
to three arrows that God above casts in the direction of a town. Between the 
town and the Virgin and her friars are five kneeling lay people.?? The historiat- 
ed image on the second page shows the Dream of Innocent 111, with St Domi- 
nic and another tonsured figure (possibly Francis) holding up the falling spires 
of the Lateran. The two full-page images, as well as the presence of what might 
be a connected political family’s armorial, suggests the elite origins and tastes 
of the book’s manufacture. While the patron and the recipient of the book ap- 
pear to be unknown, its connection visually with the Dominicans is clear. Like 
many of the works explored in this chapter, it communicates the intercessory 
role of the friars, their close relationship with the Virgin Mary, as well as their 
relationship to social elites. 


6 John Siferwas 


Not all craftsmen who produced exceptional works were from outside the or- 
der, however. The final section of this essay concerns John Siferwas, a Domin- 
ican illuminator known to us through his very prominent self-identification 
in two manuscripts, the Lovell Lectionary and the Sherborne Missal, both of 
which were destined for ownership outside the Dominican Order. The mis- 
sal and lectionary are among the most splendid of early 15th-century English 
manuscripts, both of impressive scale (although the lectionary survives only 
in individual leaves rebound into a slim volume), and replete with complex, 
playful illuminations. They reveal Siferwas to be a cerebral, eclectic, and gifted 
designer of books. The books originate in south-west England, away from the 
centres of English book production such as London and Oxford, which may 
also explain why the missal and lectionary are themselves quite unique.?^ 
A third manuscript, a copy of Stephen Langton's Gloss on the Pentateuch (Cam- 
bridge, Trinity College, Ms. B.3.7) made for Gloucester Abbey, is less volumi- 
nous in imagery; it has only a single historiated initial on a finely decorated 
page, and then a subsequent page with ornamental illuminated decoration.?5 
Notably, no works by Siferwas for Dominican use survive, meaning that his role 
as a Dominican visual artist is mediated by his work for his lay and monastic 


93 Morgan, “Texts and Images,’ 49-50. 

94 Thomas Tolley, “John Siferwas: The Study of an English Dominican Illuminator” (unpub- 
lished PhD thesis, University of East Anglia: 1984), vol. 1, 253-54. 

95 Tolley, “John Siferwas’, vol. 1, 558. 
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patrons and audiences. While he was first examined with any depth in a 1920 
publication for the Roxburghe Society, Siferwas’s work has since been exam- 
ined meaningfully in recent decades by four scholars in particular - Thomas 
Tolley, Kathleen Scott, Janet Backhouse and Jessica Berenbeim, each of whom 
has put forth ideas of Siferwas's role in the three manuscripts.?® 

The Sherborne Missal (BL Add. 74236) is undoubtedly amongst the most im- 
pressive books made in England in the 15th century. Complex, extensively illu- 
minated and decorated, finely written, and monstrously large, it stands apart 
from most contemporary missals that survive.9” Measuring over 53cm tall per 
page, it is one of the largest extant medieval Mass books.? It is also contains 
perhaps the most expansive illuminative scheme of any English manuscript 
produced in the period. A rare fully illuminated missal, it contains not only his- 
toriated initials for the Introits of each major Mass, but many hundreds more 
images than were common in missals. This means that its artists had to stretch 
far beyond the conventions of the missal book genre’s decorative norms.?? On 


96 J.A. Herbert, The Sherborne Missal: Reproductions of Full Pages and Details of Ornament 
from the Missal Executed between the Years 1396 and 1407 for Sherborne Abbey Church 
and Now Preserved in the Library of the Duke of Northumberland at Alnwick Castle 
(Oxford: 1920); Tolley, “John Siferwas"; Kathleen Scott, Later Gothic Manuscripts, 1390-1490 
(London: 1996), vol. 2, 45-60; Janet Backhouse, The Sherborne Missal (London: 1999); 
Jessica Berenbeim, “Personal and Institutional Patronage in the Sherborne Missal,” 
in Patrons and Professionals in the Middle Ages, eds. Paul Binski and Elizabeth A. New 
(Donington: 2012), 261-72; Jessica Berenbeim, “Art of Documentation: The Sherborne 
Missal and the Role of Documents in English Medieval Art" (PhD thesis, Harvard 
University, 2012); Jessica Berenbeim, Art of Documentation: Documents and Visual Culture 
in Medieval England (Toronto: 2015). For an extended analysis of the missal, see also the 
work of this essay’s author, Alexander Collins, “The Mass Magnified: The Large Missal in 
England and France c.1350—c.1450" (PhD thesis, Edinburgh: 2017), especially vol. 1, 125-31, 
194—218, and vol. 2, 52-67. 

97 Scott, Later Gothic Manuscripts, vol. 2, 52, calls it “the unrivalled masterpiece of English 
book production in the 15th century" There are a few surviving large missals from the 
decades surrounding the missal's manufacture, but books of the Sherborne Missal's scale 
are rare. See Collins, "The Mass Magnified" esp. vol. 1, 16-31. 

98 Tolley, “John Siferwas,” vol. 1, 254. The book is paginated rather than foliated, with 689 
pages measuring 536 x 380 mm (trimmed). 

99 As Richard William Pfaff, The Liturgy in Medieval England (Cambridge: 2009), 237, 
writes: "Scott's, the most detailed description of the illustrations in print, treats most of 
the 632 ‘illustrative formats’ (her phrase), but not the ‘possibly several thousand images 
connected with borders" A comparable, little studied, manuscript of great size, con- 
taining an expansive illuminative scheme made by predominantly provincial artists 
far from major book-making centres, is a fully-illuminated missal from Poitiers (Paris, 
Bibliothéque nationale de France, lat. 873). Dating to the late 15th century, it was made 
for the Cluniac Abbey of Monterneuf and contains a similarly eclectic range of imag- 
ery as the Sherborne Missal, although it is less cohesive. See Veronique Day, "Manuscript 
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its principal pages, the missal’s illuminators encrust the margins of its double 
columns of text with many smaller vignettes, roundels, and other features, with 
the most expansive border decoration containing up to thirty composite imag- 
es. It includes also copious ornamental decoration and marginalia, including 
a lifelike series of birds in the margins of the Order and Canon of the Mass.!0° 

The book was made for the Benedictine Abbey of Sherborne in Dorset, as 
is made explicitly clear by both the presence of the arms of the abbey and a 
series of roundels in the Order and Canon that show the grants to the abbey 
since its foundation (pp. 359-93). Its community of monks is represented in 
the borders of the Feast of the Assumption, in which three columns of black 
monks pray to the Virgin (p. 524). Most significant, however, are the repre- 
sentations of Sherborne's abbot, Robert Brunyng (abbot 1385-1415), who is 
depicted around seventy-three times in the book, often with his motto Laus 
sit trinitati (Praise to the Trinity).!°! At eight points, he is depicted alongside 
the bishop of Salisbury, Richard Mitford (d. 1407).1° The book also includes 
the coat of arms of the Prince of Wales and his Bohun swan badge on the 
first Friday of Lent, suggesting a date for the commissioning of the book of 
between 1399, when Henry 1v ascended the throne and his son became Prince 
of Wales, and 1407 when Mitford died.1°3 In addition, the book features depic- 
tions of its scribe, John Whas, identified in four colophons and signed mona- 
chus (monk) on p. 352.104 Finally, there are ten images of a Dominican, three 
of which name him John Siferwas (pp. 81, 216 and 276) and all share the same 
physiognomic features.!05 It is an arguably self-conscious representation of 


Production in Fifteenth-Century Poitiers" (PhD thesis, Northwestern University: 1993), 
569-75. 

ioo Tolley, ‘John Siferwas,' vol. 1, 387; Janet Backhouse, Medieval Birds in the Sherborne Missal 
(Toronto: 2001). 

101 Scott, Later Gothic Manuscripts, vol. 2, 58-59; Backhouse, The Sherborne Missal, 5—7; 
Berenbeim, "Personal and Institutional Patronage,” 266—67; Martin Heale, The Abbots and 
Priors of Late Medieval and Reformation England (Oxford: 2016), 174. 

102 Julian M. Luxford, The Art and Architecture of English Benedictine Monasteries, 1300— 
1540: A Patronage History (Woodbridge: 2005), 70. 

103 Tolley, “John Siferwas,” vol. 1, 21. 

104 Pfaff, Liturgy in Medieval England, 238. The collaboration between a Benedictine monk 
and Dominican friar is striking; however, it is hard to understand how rare this was due to 
the dearth of evidence from the period beyond speculating on the possible rarity of such 
an action. 

105 Tolley, “John Siferwas,” vol. 1, separates these between those that show Siferwas in 94 
view (81, 216, 276, 395, 597), and those in profile (47, 169, 225, 324, 542). In “the second 
group, comparison of the physiognomic appearance of all the figures reveals that the 
same person is portrayed in each case": Tolley, "John Siferwas,’ vol. 1, 7. Four of Siferwas's 
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Siferwas, who is placed at Easter Sunday and Trinity Sunday, among other 
significant feasts.106 

Siferwas's conscious self-representation in the missal is surpassed not in 
number but in scale by an image added to the Lovell Lectionary (BL Har- 
ley 7026). This lectionary, made for John, 5th Lord Lovell (d. 1408), was a 
gift from him to Salisbury Cathedral. Unfortunately, it survives only as a 
rebound volume of 17 individual leaves (47 cm tall). The original state of 
completion of the book is not known; if it was ever completed, it might have 
required 1000 folios for its large single-column text.!?? Each surviving page 
is well-illuminated, but we are especially fortunate that one of the surviv- 
ing leaves is a full-page presentation miniature. This is one of the strongest 
insights into Siferwas's conception of himself as the creator of luxury books 
that — perhaps unlike the earlier Holkham Picture Bible — were indeed seen 
by important people. In this miniature (Figure 10.5) a cleric receives from 
or gives to Lord Lovell (d. 1408) a bound manuscript, presumably the book 
itself. The cleric's dark habit could be a Salisbury canon's habit, with Lovell 
giving the book to him. But it seems more likely the cleric represents Sifer- 
was presenting the book to Lovell. The physiognomy of the portrait image 
of the cleric, Siferwas, is close to the features of his profile image in the 
Sherborne Missal.!9$ Furthermore, ffrater Ioh|ann]es Siferwas is inscribed 
below the scene. 

Siferwas, identified by his black and white habit and his use of the term frater, 
evokes a consciously Dominican visual identity. Siferwas's desire to be seen, to be 
recognised in the pages of his manuscripts, as an artist and as a frater, is clear.109 
In 1380, a John Siferwas was ordained at St Paul's in London. In 1428, a Johanni 


representations occur with Brunyng and Mitford, and one (81) alongside the Prince 
of Wales's swan badge and coat of arms. At three points, including on this latter page, 
Siferwas signs himself beside his illustrations. 

106 Arguably the feasts the book was more likely to be used at. For discussion of this, see 
Collins, “The Mass Magnified’, vol. 1, 194—218. 

107 Scott, Later Gothic Manuscripts, vol. 2, 61-62. Select images of the Lovell Lectionary are 
available to view online: http://www.bl.uk/catalogues/illuminatedmanuscripts/record. 
asp?MSID=7420&CollID=8&NStart=7026 [last accessed n November 2019]. 

108 Tolley, “John Siferwas,” vol. 1, 7. 

109 Tolley identifies Siferwas as “rather removed from the mainstream of English artistic 
developments,” given the lack of signatures from most artists. Tolley further expands this, 
arguing that the similarity of these images — consonant with the artist's own familiarity 
with himself — “does not apply to the representations of other persons in sm, such as 
scribe and patrons, who are depicted with inconsistent features indicating a convention- 
alized portrayal like the first group of Siferwas’ images.” Tolley, “John Siferwas," vol. 1, 4, 
gin. 31. 
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FIGURE 10.5 BL Harley 7026, Lovell Lectionary, fol. 4v — Prefatory Miniature 
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Safirwas received a bequest in London.” It is assumed that this Siferwas is the 
same John Siferwas who identifies himself in both books. Who was this artist and 
what can he tell us of Dominican art more generally? 

The style and content of both works may give some clue to the tastes of 
Siferwas as an illuminator and his concerns as a Dominican. His work is imag- 
inative in drawing on a multiplicity of sources to create biblical narrative 
throughout, suggesting his own independence that matches his location dis- 
tant from both London and Oxford. Perhaps accordingly, Siferwas's style rad- 
ically departs from the contemporary styles of London illumination seen in the 
Liber Regalis (London, Westminster Abbey, Ms 37), the Lytlington Missal (Lon- 
don, Westminster Abbey, Ms 38) or the ‘English’ styles of the Carmelite Missal 
(BL Add. 29704-5, 44892). He was also aware of and in touch with continental 
artistic themes. In the Sherborne Missal, his awareness of prestigious French 
manuscripts is evident in the calendar. His scheme of direct relationship of 
the Prophets and Apostles to the 12 calendar months is a feature of continental 
books, in particular the tradition emanating from the Belleville Breviary (Paris, 
Bibliothèque nationale de France, lat. 10483-4, ca.1325-28).!? This itself ex- 
pressed theological ideas in numerical patterns similar to early Dominican 
scholarship.!? The Belleville Breviary was in English royal ownership during 
the last five years of the 14th century, and Tolley postulated that Siferwas' roy- 
al connections may have enabled him to see it. Similarly, the Hours of Jeanne 
de Navarre (New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, Cloisters Collection, 
54-1.2),!^ with an imitation calendar of the Belleville Breviary, was present in 
England at the opening of the 15th century." Siferwas's interest in continental 
developments may also be seen in the prefatory image of the lectionary, sug- 
gesting his awareness of recent forms of portraiture." 


110 MRóhrkasten, Mendicant Houses, 486. 

111 Tolley, ‘John Siferwas,’ vol. 1, 252-55. 

112 The Belleville Breviary is available to view online, 10483: https://gallica.bnf.fr/ark:/12148/ 
btv1b8451634m, 10484: https://gallica.bnf.fr/ark:/12148/btv1b8447295h [last accessed u 
November 2019]. 

113 Tolley, “John Siferwas,” vol. 1, 256. Tolley also notes that the scheme was copied in numer- 
ous Valois court books in the 14th century, and we find it in the Bedford Master's work and 
his associates. 

114 Select images of this manuscript are available online: https://www.metmuseum.org/art/ 
collection/search/470309 [last accessed 11 November 2019]. 

115 Tolley, ‘John Siferwas,’ vol. 1, 256-57. 

116 Tolley notes that Siferwas might have visited Henry Bolingbroke in France during the lat- 
ter's exile, and that Siferwas also caricatures the Ricardian loyalist, the Earl of Salisbury 
(Sherborne Missal, 188). Once crowned, Henry rv returned the Belleville Breviary to the 
Duke of Berry, and Tolley also postulates that Siferwas, whom he identifies as unusually 
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Siferwas also seems to have been deeply interested in artistic and textual 
representation and documentation, as attested by his copious use of images 
of the Veil of Veronica.!7 He also includes a scene of St Luke painting a carved 
image of the Virgin and Child (Sherborne Missal, p. 573). Presumably working 
closely with the monks at Sherborne, Siferwas mapped the history of the abbey 
throughout the Order and Canon of the Mass.!? In addition, he catalogued, in 
quasi-orthographical manner, the birds in his borders, with some (assumed 
often to be painted by Siferwas himself) named in an attentive, detailed, doc- 
umentarian fashion.!? 

These inclusions are significant for consolidating Siferwas's work as perhaps 
overtly Dominican or at least overtly the production of a regular artist of the 
Church. The works appear to be visual oratory that condone and elevate the 
use of imagery and even luxury in the Church. Accordingly, Tolley and Beren- 
beim have argued that Siferwas's majestic books may have been a response to 
Lollard and anticlerical critiques of the Church by justifying its wealth and the 
use of images. Siferwas even included St Luke painting an image in the missal. 
I am in agreement with this understanding of the missal and lectionary. 

Furthermore, I am also intrigued that Siferwas's most sustained extant work 
occurs within a missal, a book type whose symbolic potential remains poorly 
explored. In 1380, John Wyclif, who would inspire the Lollard movement, for- 
mally rejected the Eucharist in a series of lectures later published as De eucha- 
rista tractatus maior. His key objection was the conflation of the substantial 
with the material: that those who look upon the Host may believe they actually 
see the material body of Christ.?? In the 1381 Peasants’ Revolt, the Archbish- 
op of Canterbury, Simon Sudbury, was murdered by the rebels. His successor, 
William Courtenay (d. 1396), immediately convened a General Council of the 
English Church to condemn Wyclif. This was held at London Blackfriars on 
17—21 May 1382: twenty-four propositions from Wyclif and a number of his 


pro-Lancastrian, could have accompanied this mission; see Tolley, “John Siferwas,” vol. 1, 
565-66. If he had, Siferwas might then have encountered the duke's other collections, as 
well as encountering contemporary French forms of portraiture. See Stephen Perkinson, 
The Likeness of the King: A Prehistory of Portraiture in Late Medieval France (Chicago and 
London: 2009). 

117 Berenbeim, Art of Documentation, 131. 

118 Berenbeim, Art of Documentation, 73. 

119 Tolley, “John Siferwas,” vol. 1, 387; Backhouse, Medieval Birds. They are not always named 
correctly. 

120 Jan Christopher Levy, “The Place of John Wyclif's Eucharistic Theology within the 
Catholic Tradition: Logica Scripturae and Sensus Catholicus" (PhD thesis, Marquette 
University: 1997), 386, 393-95, 406. 
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defenders’ writings were put on trial, with ten propositions declared heretical 
and fourteen erroneous.??! Following this, Wyclif published one final polem- 
ic against the Church, his Confessio, which contains the fullest expression of 
his Eucharistic rejection. Wyclif's followers — or figures like him who preached 
‘erroneous’ or ‘heretical’ ideas — emerged as dangerous figures in the ortho- 
dox imagination. Wider English society had been to an extent disturbed by 
the revolt of 1381. In response to the revolt, the term 'Lollard' was first used and 
prosecutions for heresy were sought even before the Council.?? Following the 
Council, Courtenay had reported to parliament that heresies he had “discov- 
ered and sufficiently prove[d]" were being preached by “many wicked persons 
within the said kingdom, journeying from county to county, and from town to 
town.”!23 Among the most pressing concerns of the Lollards relevant for this 
essay were the Eucharist, idolatry, and the privileged status of the clergy. 
Mary appears liberally in the Sherborne Missal. For the monks, this will have 
evoked Sherborne Abbey’s dedication to the Virgin and perhaps even the near- 
by St Mary’s Cathedral in Salisbury and its bishop, Mitford. Yet it also reflects 
the person most responsible for the sheer quantity of novel and varied iconog- 
raphy in the missal, the Dominican, Siferwas. The Virgin was also the Domin- 
icans’ patroness, and they engaged in vocal academic and religious disputes 
with the other orders about her role and favour during Siferwas's life.!?^ Tolley 


121 Andrew Cole, Literature and Heresy in the Age of Chaucer (Cambridge: 2008), 2-8. 

122 Margaret Aston, Lollards and Reformers: Images and Literacy in Late Medieval Religion 
(London: 1984), 1. Nevertheless, neither the revolt nor its leader John Ball have been con- 
cretely associated with Wyclif, the early Wycliffites or the Lollards; see ibid., 6-7. 

123 "Richard II, 1382 May (124); in The Parliament Rolls of Medieval England, 1275-1504, eds. 
Chris Given-Wilson et al. (Woodbridge: 2005): "Item, [purce qe notoire chose] est, coment 
y a plusours malurees persones deinz le dit roialme, alantz de countee en countee, et 
de ville a ville, en certains habitz souz [dissimulacion de grant saintee,] ... [prechent] 
... diverses [predications conteignantz] heresyes et errours notoirs, a grant emblemisse- 
ment de la foy et destructioun des loys et de l'estat de seinte [esglise, a grant peril des 
almes du poeplee et de tout le roialme] d'Engleterre; come pluis pleinement [est trovez 
et] suffisauntement provez devant le reverent pere en Dieux l'ercevesqe de Canterbirs ..." 

124 Dominicans upon profession made lifelong vows of obedience to not just God and 
the master general, but also to the Virgin, and sang Marian hymns like Salve Regina at 
Compline every evening; see Nicholas of Milano, Collationes de Beata Virgine: A Cycle 
of Preaching in the Dominican Congregation of the Blessed Virgin Mary at Imola, 1286— 
1287, ed. M. Michéle Mulchahey (Toronto: 1997), 5; Kimberly Vrudny, Scribes, Corpses, 
and Friars: Lay Devotion to the Genetrix, Mediatrix, and Redemptrix through Dominican 
Didactic Use of the Speculum Humanae Salvationis in Late Medieval Europe (PhD thesis, 
Luther Seminary, St Paul, MN: 2001), 24. They were vigorous in defending the Virgin 
against what they saw as incorrect ideas. In 1375, there was a debate between Dominicans 
and Carmelites at Cambridge University over the Carmelites' various Marian claims; see 
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argued that the exhausted appearance of the Virgin here serves an additional 
purpose, namely defending and advocating Dominican ideas of the Virgin’s 
maculate nature against the Franciscan, Brigittine, and others’ belief in the im- 
maculate Virgin. The Vigil of the Assumption, for example, features the Virgin 
showing her breast to the Christ-child, exhibiting that she lactated — match- 
ing Dominican attempts elsewhere to show that her pregnancy and birth, if 
not conception, were the same as every other mother’s. Earlier in the book, at 
Christmas, in alignment with traditional images of the Nativity, Mary appears 
exhausted (Figure 10.6). This signals that, far from experiencing a painless 
birth, she had suffered. The book thus served as a way to reinforce or present 
anew maculist Mariology to the Benedictines at Sherborne, at a time when 
Brigittine belief in the Immaculate Conception was finding support among the 
Benedictines at Norwich, and soon after with the foundation of Syon Abbey 
(by Siferwas's apparent patron, Henry v).125 

An intriguing representation strategy found throughout both books, 
but present more prominently in the Sherborne Missal, is Siferwas's use of 
elaborate microarchitectural niches, which has been explored by a number 
of authors. For Berenbeim, the towers — which are overtly microarchitec- 
tural — more readily evoke ymagines (statues) of the Virgin, and especially 
tabernacles and even sacrament houses.!26 These are present also, in more 
restrained and limited numbers, in the Lovell Lectionary, with the Virgin as 
well as St John the Evangelist presented in towers. Elsewhere, I have argued 
that these are consciously Marian inclusions, where pregnancy and contain- 
ership is constructed through the way the Virgin is held within the towers, 
and whose fixedness in architecture forms a memorial ductus or path for its 
users that connects the major feasts of the year. The missal's Canon page fea- 
tures a large architectural ensemble, and this would connect with and recall 
the many uses of the architecture throughout, commonly at Marian feasts. 
Presumably the times such a luxury book would have been used would have 
been limited to most important feasts (if at all), which included many Mari- 
an celebrations.!?? 


Frances Andrews, The Other Friars: The Carmelite, Augustinian, Sack and Pied Friars in the 
Middle Ages (Woodbridge: 2006), 59. 

125 Tolley, ‘John Siferwas,’ vol. 1, 293-301. 

126 Berenbeim, Art of Documentation, 130-31. 

127 Collins, “The Mass Magnified,” vol 1, 194-218; Collins, *Miniaturizing Mary: The 
Microarchitecture of Embodiment in the Sherborne Missal,” in Microarchitectures 
médiévales: L'échelle à l'épreuve de la matière. Actes du colloque tenu à Paris, INHA, Institut 
national d'histoire de l'art, 8-10 décembre 2014] / [organisé en collaboration avec les Archives 
nationales], eds. Jean-Marie Guillouét and Ambre Vilain (Paris: 2018), 175-86. 
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FIGURE 10.6 BL Add. 74236, Sherborne Missal, p. 36, Opening of Christmas High Mass 
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A missal is fundamentally Eucharistic, existing to enable the performance of 
the Mass throughout the liturgical year. Arguably, Marian imagery strongly de- 
fends and elevates the role of the Eucharist.75 For example, the Sherborne Mis- 
sal’s Christmas page features an initial of the Nativity focused on the Virgin's body, 
alongside a smaller initial of the Christ-child. Dominating the page is its massive 
microarchitectural tower on the left margin, the largest in the book, whose form 
suggests a flowering like Aaron's virga (his rod, an image of which surmounts the 
tower) and within its form holds the virgo, Mary, holding the Christ-child. She is 
also the paramount Christ-carrier, her maternal holding alluded to by the vignette 
opposite the tower which contains an image of St Christopher, in Greek-derived 
Latin Christophorus or ‘Christ-bearer’?9 Kneeling in adoration of the Marian 
tower, this supreme Eucharistic container and mediatrix are Abbot Brunyng and 
Bishop Mitford. Finally, the Lectionary features in a bas-de-page two men attack- 
ing a Eucharistic host and drawing blood from it, highlighting Siferwas's concern 
with promulgating the bodily nature of the Eucharist. 

Elucidating these themes about Siferwas is significant for understanding his 
complexity as a Dominican artist. While not all Dominicans received the educa- 
tion of the most elite members of their order, itis clear that Siferwas was highly 
literate and also artistically aware — it is impossible not to see this in his prefa- 
tory image in the lectionary (Figure 10.5). In his thesis, Tolley suggested that the 
artist was evoking a particularly Italian artistic self-identification drawing on 
what can be presumed was Siferwas's continental knowledge. Siferwas worked 
with several other illuminators in the book, but they conformed closely to his 
style; as Berenbeim noted, the book is not systematically divided among the 
five or so illuminators who worked on it, with divisions of labour occurring 
within the same quire or even on the same page.!?? For Berenbeim, this leads 
to the perhaps iconoclastic idea that Siferwas was perhaps not an illuminator 
himself, but rather a guiding 'artist' responsible for overseeing the three books. 
Nevertheless, it is generally assumed that he did indeed illuminate some of the 
three books and oversee their overall programmes - Siferwas as the Master of 
the Siferwas style, and it is generally assumed that he did indeed illuminate 
three books. Thus, while it is difficult to identify which hand is Siferwas's, it is 


128 As mentioned above, Mary, or rather her flesh, was physically present in the Eucharist. 
Bynum, "The Body of Christ," 422, writes that "the entirely orthodox idea of Mary as the 
flesh of Christ was suggested by William Durandus's commentary on the Mass and by the 
prayers of Francis of Assisi, Suso, and others, who spoke of Mary as the tabernacle, the 
vessel, the container, the robe, the clothing of Christ." 

129 Timothy Scott, "Remarks on St. Christopher" in Vincit Omnia Veritas: Collected Essays, eds. 
Renaud Fabbri and Timothy Scott (Bendigo: 2008), 79-90, 80. 

130 Berenbeim, Art of Documentation, n7. 
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commonly assumed that his is the best or most practiced hand, the “master 
craftsman” as Backhouse termed it.!?! 


7 Conclusion 


This chapter has examined some of the principal examples of visual art owned 
by, produced by, or associated with medieval English Dominicans. This survey 
necessarily focuses on a small selection of objects, as the destitutions of time 
and the Reformation mean that very little survives. It is consequently difficult 
to truly understand the patronage and the use of art objects by the order. Al- 
though records of bequests and visitations give some clues as to what was in 
Dominican churches, they provide only a limited window. However, through 
the criticisms laid at the order, and as seen in some surviving objects associ- 
ated with them, it is clear that English Dominicans were associated with and 
could be highly proficient users of luxury visual culture. 

Nevertheless, the critique of the Crede does not match every friary’s reality; 
not every house seems to have been wealthy or visually luxurious at the Refor- 
mation, as Ingworth and London provide dismissals of some houses’ furnish- 
ings. Yet this picture is complicated; the dissolution record provided by Rich- 
ard Ingworth of Thetford Blackfriars, which likely held the Thornham Parva 
Retable and Cluny Frontal, makes no mention of these works, although perhaps 
they were hid in advance.!?? 

Despite the conflicted nature of sources about the houses of the order, our 
understanding of Dominican engagement with art is one shaped by objects 
made for elites. The work of John Siferwas as well as the impressions left by 
the various Dominican manuscripts and ymagines echo what is suggested by 
the friar present in the Holkham Picture Bible — these were seen by important 
people. Regardless of whether the Picture Bible was made under supervision 
by a friar or whether its illuminator was using a 14th-century trope about the 
friars, it seems their art was meant for social elites. 


131 Backhouse, Sherborne Missal, 53. Tolley, in “John Siferwas’, vol. 1, 451-58, identifies the 
best work with Siferwas, and presents the work of poorer images as “impossible to recon- 
cile this to the artist of the main Temporale initials or the Crucifixion page.” Scott identi- 
fies five hands. Her “Hand A" was Siferwas, whose crowning glory in the manuscript is its 
magnificent full-page Crucifixion (380). See Scott, Later Gothic Manuscripts, 52—54, for her 
attributions to Siferwas. 

132  Formore on the Thetford convent, see C.F.R. Palmer, "The Friar-Preachers, or Blackfriars, 
of Thetford," The Reliquary Quarterly Archaeological Journal and Review, new ser., 1 (1887), 
196—204. 
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One could even say, in agreement with the Picture Bible’s maker, that Do- 
minicans were greatly aware of who would see the works they had made, what- 
ever kind of important person they were. The majestic paired Thornham Par- 
va Retable and Cluny Frontal attest to the Real Presence and the order’s close 
connections to their most important patroness, the Virgin Mary, while also 
paying heed - in a subtle, non-heraldic manner - to Thetford’s founders, Ed- 
mund Gonville and John de Warenne. The Dartford Retable, or Battel Hall Re- 
table, speaks to an educated conventual religiosity, eloquently privileging the 
connection of female Dominicans to the sacred flesh of the Virgin and Christ. 
These are vocal objects, which do indeed communicate the concerns and sta- 
tus of the friars and nuns of the order. 

Finally, it is in the surviving work of the only known friar-artist of the 
English province, John Siferwas, that we are perhaps given an especial per- 
spective of how Dominicans thought of and used artistic media. The work of 
Siferwas is visually complex, drawing on varied sources and even other media 
to communicate to his varied monastic, secular, and lay audiences. By over- 
seeing the Sherborne Missal and Lovell Lectionary, he committed to ambitious 
projects which benefited not only from his own training, but perhaps also the 
access that his Dominican religious identity granted him to royally-owned 
continental art works and historic documents. Both works nevertheless attest, 
among their presentations of the history of Sherborne Abbey or the status of 
Lord Lovell as a patron to Salisbury Cathedral, to Dominican concerns: the 
visual role of the clergy, the status and role of images within the orthodox 
Church, the maculate conception of Mary, and the reality of the Eucharist. 
Perhaps what is most intriguing about Siferwas is that, alongside his energetic 
and diverse presentation of orthodoxy, he clearly held an artistic ambition 
and desire for identification. Besides his evident Lancastrian political affilia- 
tions and his concern with Lollardy, his many self-portraits and use of other 
signifiers speak to the energetic criticisms of Dominican ambition in anti- 
fraternal satires and critiques such as the Crede. Despite these criticisms, his 
work also communicates the vocal role of Dominicans in public life, even if 
his works themselves were little seen and consigned only to the collections of 
those same important people mentioned by the unnamed Dominican in the 
Holkham Picture Bible. 
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CHAPTER 11 


Dominican Chant and Liturgical Practices in the 
English Province 


Eleanor J. Giraud 


In the middle of the 13th century, there was a concerted (and somewhat pro- 
tracted) effort to ensure uniform liturgical practices across the Dominican 
Order.! Upon completion of this reform by Humbert of Romans in 1256, sev- 
eral exemplars were produced in Paris and distributed across the order: these 
were large manuscripts containing the fourteen books required for liturgical 
celebrations, from which new books were to be copied and checked. Three of 
these are extant today, although it seems likely that more would have been 
made; the oldest and most complete is Rome, Santa Sabina, XIV L 1? a second 
exemplar, Salamanca, San Esteban, SAL.-CL.o1, would have originally been 
similar to the Rome exemplar, but it is now fragmentary, containing just the 
antiphoner, gradual, processional and pulpitarium;* a third exemplar is held 


1 This has been documented in numerous places, see for example the brief outline in Leonard 
E. Boyle, “A Material Consideration of Santa Sabina MS XIV L 1; in Aux origines de la liturgie 
dominicaine: Le manuscrit Santa Sabina XIV L 1, eds. Leonard E. Boyle and Pierre-Marie Gy 
(Rome, Paris: 2004), 19-42, at 19-20; the overview in Eleanor J. Giraud, "Totum officium bene 
correctum habeatur in domo: Uniformity in the Dominican Liturgy,’ in Making and Breaking 
the Rules. Discussion, Implementation, and Consequences of Dominican Legislation, ed. Cor- 
nelia Linde (Oxford: 2018), 153—72, at 153-56; or the more detailed (but somewhat outdated) 
description in William R. Bonniwell, A History of the Dominican Liturgy, 1215-1945, 2nd ed. 
(New York: 1945), 46-97. 

2 In1256 the general chapter requested that each province contribute funds to the production 
of the exemplars (see ACG, vol. 1, 81-82), and it seems likely that the intention was to make an 
exemplar for each of the twelve provinces — although it is unknown the extent to which this 
was achieved. Certainly more exemplars were made than survive today: in a library inventory 
from the Toulouse Dominicans dating from 1552, there is a reference to a now lost exemplar, 
which may have been the exemplar for the Province of Provence: Martin Morard, "La bib- 
liothéque évaporée: Livres et manuscrits des dominicains de Toulouse (1215-1840)," in Entre 
stabilité et itinérance: Livres et culture des ordre mendiants XIII*-XV* siècle, eds. Nicole Bériou, 
Martin Morard, and Donatella Nebbiai (Turnhout: 2014), 73-128, at 87. 

3 A comprehensive collection of studies on this manuscript is published in Boyle and Gy 
(eds.), Aux origines de la liturgie dominicaine. 

4 Bernardo Fueyo Suárez, “El exemplar de la liturgia dominicana de Salamanca (manuscrito 
San Esteban SAL.—CL.o1)," Archivo Dominicano 28 (2007), 81-118. 
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in the British Library, Add. 23935, and this was a smaller, portable copy, made 
for the master general of the order to take with him on his travels to resolve 
any queries.® 

In light of the drive for uniformity, it seems likely that Dominicans in the 
English Province would have performed the liturgy in a manner similar or 
identical to the rest of the order — at least, this would have been the inten- 
tion from 1256 onwards. However, given the paucity and diverse nature of 
the surviving liturgical books associated with the English Dominican Prov- 
ince,’ it is difficult to speak more conclusively about the norms of the prov- 
ince’s liturgical practices. Only one notated chant book survives from the 
English Province: a sequentiary now held in Oxford, Bodleian Library, Rawl. 
liturg. g. 13. While it would be unwise to draw wider conclusions about En- 
glish Dominican chant from a single, rather diminutive, manuscript, the first 
part of this chapter will examine the province's sole surviving notated book 
as a witness to practice in one unknown English priory. The book reveals a 
particular degree of creativity regarding Mass chants sung in honour of the 
Virgin Mary. The second part of this chapter will then consider the Domini- 
can Office liturgy with regards to its similarities to liturgical practices in the 
British Isles. 


5 Michel Huglo, "Comparaison du ‘prototype’ du couvent Saint-Jacques de Paris avec l'ex- 
emplaire personnel du maítre de l'ordre des précheurs (Londres, British Library, Add. Ms 
23935)," in Aux origines de la liturgie dominicaine, eds. Boyle and Gy (Rome, Paris: 2004), 
197—214. 

6 This hypothesis is supported by my recent survey of Gospel lections in British and Irish Do- 
minican manuscripts, which reveals a high degree of uniformity between the exemplars and 
manuscripts of the English Province in terms of the choice of Gospel passages for any given 
Mass, and also shows that the standard liturgy was supplemented with the celebration of 
local and regional saints, for whom material was drawn from the Common of Saints; see Elea- 
nor J. Giraud, "The Dominicans and their Identity in Medieval Britain and Ireland: Evidence 
from Dominican Gospel Lections,” in Music and Liturgy in Medieval Britain and Ireland, eds. 
Ann Buckley and Lisa Colton (Cambridge: forthcoming). The achievement of order-wide li- 
turgical uniformity can be seen, for example, in the large degree of conformity of Dominican 
chant books copied centuries later in Dalmatia with the chant of the 13th-century exem- 
plars: Hrvoje Beban, “Nullus scienter litteram aut notam mutet: Dominicans (Dis)Obeying the 
Regulations for the Copying of Chant Books. An Example from Late Medieval Dalmatia,” in 
Making and Breaking the Rules. Discussion, Implementation, and Consequences of Dominican 
Legislation, ed. Cornelia Linde (Oxford: 2018), 173-88. 

7 Forasurvey of the extant Dominican liturgical books from England, see Nigel Morgan's chap- 
ter in this volume. 
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1 An English Dominican Chant Book: Oxford, Bodleian Library, Rawl. 
Liturg. g. 13 


This sequentiary (sometimes termed a ‘proser’) is a small, handheld book com- 
prising just 62 folios and measuring a mere ug x 80mm (the margins have been 
trimmed; the writing space is 88 x 64mm and there are six staves per page).? The 
original part of the manuscript (fols. 1r-54r) dates from the late 13th or early 14th 
century, and supplies the standard repertoire of Dominican sequences, as set out 
in the exemplars. Sequences, chants sung in Mass after the alleluia and before the 
Gospel reading, were used to add solemnity to high-grade feasts.? In Dominican 
practice, they are only sung on totum duplex feasts (the highest grade of feast). 
The feasts for which sequences have been assigned are supplied in Table n1, 
which sets out the full contents of Rawl. liturg. g. 13, as well as indicating the corre- 
sponding folios of the same material in the exemplar Rome, Santa Sabina, XIV L 1. 

Sequentiaries are often incorporated as a subsection of graduals, the book of 
notated proper chants for Mass. It is less common, although not unheard of, for 
sequentiaries to circulate separately as is the case here. At present Iam unaware 
of any other Dominican sequentiaries as standalone books; it is possible that 
the quires of Rawl. liturg. g. 13 originally formed part of a small gradual from 
which it has since been separated, although there is no codicological evidence 
to suggest this was the case.!° Either way, the book's contents, small size and 


8 The collation of the manuscript is: 1-28 (fols. 1-8, 9-16), 3! (fols. 17—28), 4? (fols. 29-36), 
51? (fols. 37-48), 69? (fols. 49-54, final verso blank with 16th-century inscription), 71°? 
(fols. 55-62, with half of the final folio and likely two further folios missing). A catalogue 
description identifying the book as English is available in Richard William Hunt and Fal- 
coner Madan, A Summary Catalogue of Western Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford (Oxford: 1895), vol. 5, 371-72. See also https://medieval.bodleian.ox.ac.uk/catalog/ 
manuscript 9996 [last accessed 3 December 2019]. 

9 For an overview of the late-medieval sequence repertory, see the introduction to Margot 
E. Fassler, Gothic Song: Victorine Sequences and Augustinian Reform in Twelfth-Century 
Paris, 2nd ed. (Notre Dame, IN: 2011). See also Margot E. Fassler, “Women and Their Se- 
quences: An Overview and a Case Study," Speculum 94.3 (2019), 625-73, at 625-32. On the 
Dominican sequence repertory in particular, see Margot Fassler, "Music and the Miracu- 
lous: Mary in the Mid-Thirteenth Century Dominican Sequence Repertory,’ in Aux origi- 
nes de la liturgie dominicaine, eds. Boyle and Gy (Rome, Paris: 2004), 229—78; and Fassler's 
chapters on sequences in Jeffrey F. Hamburger et al., Life and Latin Learning at Paradies 
bei Soest, 1300-1425: Inscription and Illumination in the Choir Books of a North German Do- 
minican Convent (Münster: 2017), 211-81. 

10 The collation is given above in footnote 8. Two similarly portable-sized Dominican gradu- 
als which date from this period and which include a sequentiary are New York, Columbia 
University, Western MS 97 (121 x 83 mm), and Lille, Bibliothéque universitaire, MS 215 (130 
x 95 mm). 
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TABLE 11.1 Contents of Oxford, Bodleian, Rawl. liturg. g. 13 
Item Occasion Oxford, Rome, 
Bodleian, Santa 
Rawl. Sabina, 
liturg. XIV L1 
8.13 
Original sequentiary 
Letabundus exultet Christmas, Epiphany, 1r 363v 
Purification 
Victime paschali Easter 2V 363v 
Omnes gentes plaudite Ascension 3V 364r 
Sancti spiritus Pentecost 6r 364r 
Veni sancte spiritus Two days following Pentecost gr 364v 
Profitentes unitatem Trinity 10V 364v 
Rex salomon Dedication and anniversary 13r 365r 
Ave maria gratia plena Annunciation 16r 365r 
Adest dies celebris Peter Martyr 18r 365v 
In celesti ierarchia Dominic 20r 365v 
Salve mater salvatoris Assumption 23r 366r 
De profundis St Augustine DD 366r 
tenebrarum 
Nativitas marie virginis Nativity of the BVM 27V 366v 
Superne matris gaudia All saints 30r 366v 
Verbum bonum Commemoration of the BVM — 32v 367r 
in Advent and on Saturdays 
Letabundus exultet Commemoration of the 34r 367r 
(incipit) BVM between Christmas and 
Purification 
Virgini marie Commemoration of the BVM — 34r 367r 
in Eastertide 
Hodierne lux diei Commemoration of the BVM 35r 367r 
from Purification to Easter, 
and from Trinity to Advent 
Ave mundi spes maria Item [i.e. Marian sequence] 36v 367r 
Iubilemus in hac die [Marian sequence] 38v 367v 
Tibi cordis Item [Marian sequence] 41V 367v 
Stella maris Alia [Marian sequence] 43r 368r 


Note: Grey shading indicates Dominican or potentially Dominican compositions 
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TABLE 11.1 Contents of Oxford, Bodleian, Rawl. liturg. g. 13 (cont.) 
Item Occasion Oxford, Rome, 
Bodleian, Santa 
Rawl. Sabina, 
liturg. XIV L1 
8-13 
Ave virgo virginum Item [Marian sequence] 45r 368r 
Mater patris Alia [Marian sequence] 46r 368r 
Salve sancta christi Alia [Marian sequence] 47V 368v 
Ave virgo gratiosa [Marian sequence] 49V 368v 
Ave virgo gloriosa [Marian sequence] 51r 368v 
Salvatoris mater pia [Marian sequence] 53r 369r 
Later additions 
Liber generationis Christmas day, Genealogy 55r 436v 
(including opening ^ according to Matthew 
dialogue) 
Alleluia v. Pia mater [Marian alleluia] 59r - 
mirifice 
Alleluia v. Ante [Marian alleluia] 59V - 
thronum trinitatis 
Kyrie eleyson Saturday Commemoration of 6ov 361v 
BVM 
Gloria in excelsis Saturday Commemoration of 61r 361v 
(opening) BVM 
Kyrie eleyson unspecified Gv - 
Alleluia v. Felix corpus [Marian alleluia] 61v = 
Agyos O theos Good Friday Improperia 62v 338v 


large script (to facilitate reading during the performance of the liturgy) point to 
it being made as a portable book for the use of a cantor within the liturgy. In- 
deed, the manuscript may well have been copied (and added to) by a cantor for 
their own use: the decoration is relatively simple (namely cadels touched with 
red, and simple pen-flourished litterae notabiliores) and the script and notation 
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are legible, but the book is not high-grade and does not show signs of having 
been professionally produced. The notation, namely black square notes on red 
four-line staves, with custodes to indicate the first note of the next line, virgule 
pausarum to indicate the phrasing, and double virgule to indicate the points 
where the choir joins the solo singer (or vice versa), are all characteristic of 
Dominican notated books, and thus indicate that the copyist (professional or 
otherwise) was familiar with the standard form of Dominican notation." 

The sequence is the one chant in the Mass for which it was permitted to 
compose new words and/or melodies; this degree of creativity afforded by 
sequences can thus reveal the values and priorities of the communities that 
created them. As Margot Fassler has shown in her study of the Dominican se- 
quence repertory, a substantial number of new sequences (indicated in grey in 
Table 111) were composed during the Dominican liturgical reform, notably for St 
Dominic, St Peter Martyr, and the Virgin Mary, who received as many as eleven 
new sequences in her honour, most of which were to be sung at the Mass com- 
memorating the Virgin Mary weekly on Saturday.'? The need for sequences to be 
composed for St Dominic and St Peter Martyr, the first Dominican saints, comes 
as no surprise; the wealth of sequences devoted to the Virgin Mary indicates 
the esteem in which she was held within the order. While Marian devotion was 
of course not unique to Dominicans, the order called upon the Virgin Mary as 
their special patron, protectress, and intercessor, not only composing sequences 
in her honour, but also instituting the short ‘Salve ceremony’, in which a chant, 
prayer, and versicle were recited in her honour after compline each evening, and 
which soon spread to become widely popular beyond the Dominican Order.? 

Some Dominican houses supplemented the standard repertoire of sequenc- 
es with those for locally important saints. This is the case, for example, at 
Paradies bei Soest, where the nuns composed sequences for St John the Evan- 
gelist.'^ The fact that the Rawl. liturg. g. 13 sequentiary contains no English or 


11 On the rules regarding the copying of notation in Dominican books, see Michel Huglo, 
“Règlements du XIIe siècle pour la transcription des livres notés,” in Festschrift Bruno 
Stüblein zum 70. Geburtstag, ed. Martin Ruhnke (Kassel: 1967), 121-33, 192-99; Michel 
Huglo, "Dominican and Franciscan Books: Similarities and Differences Between their 
Notations,” in The Calligraphy of Medieval Music, ed. John Haines (Turnhout: 2011), 195- 
202; Eleanor J. Giraud, "The Production and Notation of Dominican Manuscripts in 
Thirteenth-Century Paris" (PhD thesis, University of Cambridge: 2013), 192-99. 

12  Fassler “Music and the Miraculous,” 245-47. 

13 On the creation of the Salve ceremony, see Bonniwell, Dominican Liturgy, 148-55. On 
Dominican Marian devotion, see Fassler, “Music and the Miraculous.” 

14 See for example Fassler's analysis of the sequence repertory of the Dominican nuns at 
Paradies bei Soest in Hamburger et al., Life and Latin Learning at Paradies bei Soest, 211-81. 
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locally important saints, and is entirely concordant with the Dominican litur- 
gical exemplars, would suggest that any local saints celebrated in the English 
Province, such as those listed by Nigel Morgan in this volume (pp. 376-77), 
were not celebrated as totum duplex grade feasts — at least not at the time and 
place where this book was copied and used. 

While the quires of the original sequentiary of Rawl. liturg. g. 13 transmit only 
the standard repertoire, the final quire of the manuscript (fols. 551-62v), added in 
the 14th century and displaying a variety of hands, contains a number of other 
Mass chants, most of which were not transmitted in the authorised exemplars, 
and, interestingly, many of which further exemplify musical creativity in Marian 
devotion. Following a notated liber generationis (the genealogy of Christ accord- 
ing to Matthew, sung on Christmas day) are a group of Marian chants: three alle- 
luias, two Kyries, and the opening of a Gloria in excelsis (see Table 111 above). The 
final folio, fol. 62, is missing the lower portion of the leaf, and supplies the Good 
Friday Improperia on the verso in a different hand again. 

I have identified that the first alleluia, Alleluia V. Pia mater mirifice, is a con- 
trafactum of the alleluia composed for the feast of St Dominic, reusing the 
melody of Alleluia V. Pie pater dominice and setting it to new words. The alleluia 
for St Dominic is first found in the last pre-reform missal, Karlsruhe, Badische 
Landesbibliothek, St Peter perg. 20, fol. 330r (dated shortly before 1253), and 
subsequently becomes the standard alleluia for St Dominic in all manuscripts 
following the reform. The earlier pre-reform Mass books assigned Alleluia V. Po- 
sui adiutorium (a generic alleluia appropriate for a confessor) to the feast of St 
Dominic.!6 As such, it would appear that an alleluia proper to St Dominic was 
composed during an early stage of the reform process, perhaps by 1248 or 1251 


15 Asthe sewing at the centre of the quire can be seen between fols. 59 and 60, it is also likely 
that a further two folios are missing. 

16 Material forSt Dominic’s feast is found in the following pre-reform Mass books: Cambridge, 
Fitzwilliam Museum, McClean Ms 16, fol. 551v (a bible-missal); Lausanne, Musée his- 
torique de Lausanne, VL 80, MS 10, fols. 162v-163r (a missal; the original alleluia incipit 
has been erased, and the post-reform Pie pater version is added to the lower margin of 
fol. 162v); Los Angeles, California, Getty Research Institute, Ludwig v.5, fol. 181r (a notated 
missal); and Karlsruhe, Badische Landesbibliothek, St Peter perg. 20, fols. 329v-330v (a 
missal). The pre-reform missal Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, lat. 8884, fol. 2271, 
only includes a rubric for St Dominic’s feast (but no proper material) and St Dominic’s 
Mass is absent from the pre-reform gradual Vatican, Vat. lat. 10773 (see fol. 125r). On 
the pre-reform Dominican Mass books, see Eleanor J. Giraud, “Dominican Mass Books 
before Humbert of Romans,” in Medieval Dominicans: Books, Buildings, Music and Liturgy, 
eds. Eleanor J. Giraud and Christian Leitmeir (Turnhout: forthcoming). See also Philip 
Gleeson, "The Pre-Humbertian Liturgical Sources Revisited,” in Aux origines de la liturgie 
dominicaine, eds. Boyle and Gy (Rome, Paris: 2004), 99-114. 
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TABLE 11.2 Text and translation of Alleluia V. Pie pater dominice and Alleluia V. Pia mater 


mirifice 
Alleluia for St Dominic Contrafactum alleluia for the 
Virgin Mary 
Pie pater dominice Pia mater mirifice 
tuorum memor operum nostrorum lotrix scelerum 
sta coram summo judice sta coram nato judice 
pro tuo cetu pauperum pro tuo cetu pauperum 
(Oh holy father Dominic (Oh wonderful holy mother 
mindful of your works cleanser of our sins 
Stand before the highest judge Stand before [your] son the judge 
for your gathering of the poor) for your gathering of the poor) 


(the dates at which the first and second attempts at revision were respectively 
issued). Alleluia V. Pie pater dominice is also selected as an example of gradus 
pulchrior (chant that is *more beautiful"), in the late 13th-century treatise of 
the Dominican music theorist Jerome of Moravia. 

The new Marian version of this chant in Rawl. liturg. g. 13, Alleluia V. Pia 
mater mirifice, not only takes the melody of the alleluia for St Dominic, but 
also closely follows the sounds of the latter's words, using the same rhymes 
("-ice" and “-erum”), mirroring the vocabulary (e.g. “pie”/ “pia”, *pater"/ *ma- 
ter’, “tuorum”/“nostrorum’”), and using the same text for the final two lines, 
with the exception of the word "summo" which is replaced by "nato" see Ta- 
ble 11.2.18 A melodic transcription of Alleluia V. Pia mater mirifice, accompanied 
by the text underlay for Alleluia V. Pie pater dominice, is given in Figure 11.1. 
This demonstrates the close degree of similarity between the two chants, with 


identical syllable placement and only two melodic differences (indicated with 


17 The sole copy of this treatise, Tractatus de musica, is now held in Paris, Bibliothéque 
nationale de France, lat. 16663, and the reference to Alleluia v. Pie pater is on fol. 6ov; 
the most recent edition is Jerome of Moravia, Hieronymi de Moravia Tractatus de musica, 
eds. Christian Meyer, Guy Lobrichon, and Carola Hertel-Geay (Turnhout: 2012), 165. On 
the identification of Jerome and the nature of his treatise, see also Christian Leitmeir, 
"Compilation and Adaptation: How 'Dominican' is Hieronymus de Moravia's Tractatus de 
Musica?,” in Medieval Dominicans, eds. Giraud and Leitmeir (Turnhout: forthcoming). 

18 On the phenomenon of creating new, rhymed or assonant alleluias, particularly for the 
Virgin Mary, see David Hiley, Western Plainchant: A Handbook (Oxford: 1993), 136-39. 
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Melody and upper line of text: Rome, Santa Sabina, XIV L 1, fol. 353v 
á Melodic variants and lower line of text: Oxford, Bodleian, Rawl. liturg. g. 13, fol. 59r-v 
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Variants in Rawl. liturg. g. 13: 1: no E; 2: closing melisma absent. 


FIGURE 11.1 Melodic transcription of Alleluia V. Pie pater dominice (Santa Sabina, XIV L 1, fol. 
353v) and Alleluia V. Pia mater mirifice (Rawl. liturg. g. 13, fol. 59r-v) 


numbers above the stave in Figure 11.1). The aural similarity between the two 
versions, not only regarding the melodies but also the sounds of the words, 
would have prompted singers and listeners to think of the St Dominic version 
upon hearing the Marian version, and thus make a connection between the 
two figures as special protectors of the order. 

This is not the only chant that was first newly composed for St Dominic's 
Mass and then repurposed for the Virgin Mary: the sequence for St Dominic, 
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In celesti hierarchia, was similarly retexted by the Dominicans, with the same 
melody and structure, as a sequence in honour of the Virgin Mary, Ave virgo 
gloriosa.!? Together, this pair of Marian contrafacta of an alleluia and sequence 
for St Dominic aurally tied the Virgin Mary to Dominic, and by extension refer- 
enced the salvation of the Dominican Order through Mary.?° 

I have not found mention of the Marian Alleluia V. Pia mater mirifice else- 
where; it may well be unique to Rawl. liturg. g. 13.71 If so, it is possible that it was 
the creation of the English priory that held this manuscript, perhaps even of its 
cantor, copying it into his own book. Equally, Alleluia V. Pia mater mirifice may 
have originated elsewhere and circulated more widely in volumes now lost, 
and/or other copies of it may exist that have not yet been catalogued. Indeed, 
there is nothing particular in the text to mark it out as distinctively English. 
The fact that it is followed a few folios later by another Marian alleluia that is 
attributed elsewhere to an Italian friar (Cardinal Malabranca, discussed below) 
may caution against assuming an English origin for Alleluia V. Pia mater mirifice. 
Nevertheless, the presence of this unusual if not unique alleluia in Rawl. liturg. 
g. 13 indicates that it was sung at an English Dominican priory: its addition to 
the manuscript reflects the requirements of the individual who copied it. 

The final alleluia in Rawl. liturg. g. 13, Alleluia V. Felix corpus, is likewise a 
Marian alleluia which shares a melody with a chant for a Dominican feast, this 
time Alleluia V. Felix ex fructu for St Peter Martyr (transcribed and translated in 
Figure n.2 and Table 11.3). Alleluia V. Felix ex fructu must have been created in 
a Dominican context at some point between Peter's martyrdom (1252) or can- 
onisation (1253) and the chant's appearance in Rome, Santa Sabina XIV L 1, fol. 
351v, copied ca.1256—59. It does not mention Peter by name but does mention 
St Dominic as his (spiritual) father. Like the alleluia for St Dominic, it similar- 
ly features in Jerome of Moravia's treatise, this time as an example of gradus 
pulcherrimus (“the most beautiful type" of chant).?? In addition, a 13th-century 
polyphonic setting of Alleluia V. Felix ex fructu can be found on the closing 


19  Fassler, "Music and the Miraculous,” 247, 277-78. 

20 Incidentally, as a sequence would be sung immediately after an alleluia, it is possible that 
Ave virgo gloriosa could have been sung after Alleluia v. Pia mater mirifice, thus aurally 
mirroring the pair of chants sung before the Gospel on St Dominic's feast day: Alleluia v. 
Pie pater dominice followed by In celesti hierarchia. 

21 Alleluia v. Pia mater mirifice does not feature in Schlager's extensive catalogue of 
Alleluia melodies, nor is it listed among the concordances for Alleluia v. Pie pater 
dominice: Karlheinz Schlager, Alleluia-Melodien, 2 vols., vol. 2: ab noo (Kassel: 1987), 
750-51. 

22 Paris, Bibliotheque nationale de France, lat. 16663, fol. Gov; Jerome of Moravia, Tractatus 
de musica, 165. 
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flyleaves of a Dominican pulpitarium (Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 
Vat. lat. 14179, fols. 320v-321r).7? The Marian Alleluia V. Felix corpus may also be 
a Dominican creation: although it does not feature within the standard Do- 
minican liturgy as promulgated by the exemplars, a version (with a different 
melody from that in Rawl. liturg. g. 13) is attributed in a 14th-century gradual 
(Cividale, Museo archeologico, Lv1, fol. 21v) to the Dominican friar Latinus 
Malabranca, prior of Santa Sabina and subsequently cardinal from 1278.4 
While the Alleluia V. Felix corpus in Rawl. liturg. g. 13 clearly shares its melody 
with the alleluia for St Peter Martyr Alleluia V. Felix ex fructu (see Figure 11.2), 
the two are not as closely related as the previous example: both follow the same 
rhyme scheme (abab) without using the same rhyming sounds; beyond the first 
word, there is no shared vocabulary, although there are some examples of asso- 
nance (e.g. line 2, “mirifico”/ “marie virginis"; line 3, “multiplici” /"ultima"; line 4, 
"dominico"/"hominis"); and while both are rhythmic, the Petrean alleluia has 
eight syllables per line whereas the Marian alleluia has ten, requiring a differ- 
ent word underlay. The connection between Alleluia V. Felix corpus and Alleluia 
V. Felix ex fructu was identified by Gordon Anderson, who assumed the Marian 
alleluia to be a contrafactum of the Petrean one.2° However, there are various in- 
dications that the alleluia for St Peter may have been created through a process 
of retexting (contrafaction) of the Marian alleluia (as found in Rawl. liturg. g. 13), 
rather than the other way around. Most tellingly, the Petrean Alleluia V. Felix ex 
fructu includes a liquescence between the second and third syllables of *mirifi- 
co" in line 2 (see Figure 11.2); a liquescence (a melodic articulation typically used 
on liquid and nasal consonants) is out of place on the letter '£ but makes perfect 
sense for the ‘r’ of "virginis" at the same position in the Marian alleluia. The pres- 
ence of this liquescence thus suggests that the Marian alleluia was already in ex- 
istence when the Petrean alleluia was copied into the exemplar (ca.1256—59).26 


23 Kenneth Levy, “A Dominican Organum Duplum,” Journal of the American Musicological 
Society 27.2 (1974), 183-211. 

24 Michel Huglo, "Une composition monodique de Latino Frangipane,” Revue de Musicologie 
544 (1968), 96-98. Malabranca's works are listed in Jacques Quétif and Jacques Échard 
(eds.), Scriptores Ordinis Praedicatorum, 2 vols. (Paris: 1719-21), vol. 1, 436-37; see also 
Thomas Kaeppeli and Emilio Panella, Scriptores Ordinis Praedicatorum medii aevi, 4 vols. 
(Rome: 1970), vol. 3, 60-63. 

25 Gordon Anderson, "Communications," Journal of the American Musicological Society 30.1 
(1977), 160—62, at 160. This assumption was presumably based on the fact that the date 
Huglo suggested for Alleluia v. Felix corpus (after Malabranca's promotion to cardinal in 
1278: Huglo, "Une composition monodique de Latino Frangipane,” 98) was after the termi- 
nus ante quem of ca1256—59 for Alleluia v. Felix ex fructu. 

26 Rome, Santa Sabina xiv L 1, fol. 351v. A contemporary Dominican chant book, Rome Santa 
Sabina xiv L 3, similarly includes this liquescence within "mirifico" (fol. 169r); the date of 
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TABLE 11.3 Text and translation of Alleluia V. Felix ex fructu and Alleluia V. Felix corpus 


Alleluia for St Peter the Martyr Alleluia for the Virgin Mary 
Felix ex fructu triplici Felix corpus, felix et anima 
Quem sub patre mirifico Felix venter marie virginis 

Ex virtute multiplici Cuius deus replevit intima 
Legit sancto dominico. Inde corpus assumens hominis. 


(Blessed on account of the threefold (Blessed is both the body and the 


fruit, which he gathers under the soul, Blessed is the womb of the 

wondrous father St Dominic, on Virgin Mary, the innermost parts 

account of his numerous virtues, ) of whom God filled, thus assuming 
the body of a man.) 


Other indications that the Marian alleluia may have been the original include 
its slightly more idiomatic positioning of syllable changes on leaps to high notes 
(e.g. line 1 on the second "felix" line 2 on “virginis”, line 3 on “cuius”), and the 
fact that it circulated with various different melodies and melodic variants.?’ All 
considered, it seems likely that the text of the Petrean Alleluia V. Felix ex fructu 
was set to the melody of the pre-existing Marian Alleluia V. Felix corpus, which 
must have been composed before ca.1253 — whether by Malabranca or someone 
else. Whatever the direction of contrafaction, there was clearly an intentional 
aural coupling of the Dominican saint to the Virgin Mary. Alleluia V. Felix corpus 
may have been included within Rawl. liturg. g. 13 specifically because it evoked 
the alleluia for St Peter Martyr and thus the special relationship that the order 
had with the Virgin Mary. 

The second alleluia in Rawl. liturg. g. 13, Alleluia V Ante thronum trinitatis, is 
nottransmitted in the Dominican exemplars, and unlike the other two alleluias 


this manuscript is unclear but it may have been copied before 1256, around 1253. I thank 
Innocent Smith for the information about this manuscript. 

27  Stenzl supplied two melodies for Alleluia v. Felix corpus, one of which is similar but 
not identical to that in the sequentiary: Jürg Stenzl, Repertorium der liturgischen 
Musikhandschriften der Diózesen Sitten, Lausanne und Genf (Freiburg im Üechtland: 1972), 
vol. 1, 240. Beyond Rawl liturg. g. 13 and Cividale, Museo archeologico, Lv1, Alleluia v. Felix 
corpus is also found in a mensural version in a 1270 treatise on notation by Aimerus (Trier, 
Seminarbibliothek, Ms 44), five books from Sitten cathedral (Sitten, Kapitelarchiv, Mss 6, 
20, 21, 29 and 48), an Ordinary from Geneva cathedral (Geneva, Bibliothéque de Genéve, 
MS lat. 38a), and is later set in polyphonically by Guillaume Dufay. 
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Melody and upper line of text: Rome, Santa Sabina, XTV L 1, fol. 351v 
Melodic variants and lower line of text: Oxford, Bodleian, Rawl. liturg. g. 13, fols. 61v-62r 
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Variants in Rawl. liturg. g. 13: no Bb signature; 1: two Fs; 2: B; 3: two Es; 4: two Cs; 
5: two Gs 6: E; 7: hereon, folio truncated, only upper two lines of stave visible. 


FIGURE 11.2 Melodic transcription of Alleluia V. Felix ex fructu (Santa Sabina, XIV L 1, fol. 351v) 
and Alleluia V. Felix corpus (Rawl. liturg. g. 13, fols. 61v-62r) 


discussed above, it does not appear to be a contrafactum of a Dominican alle- 
luia. It was widely popular both as a Marian alleluia and adapted to other dedi- 
catees, and can be found circulating across the Gregorian repertory, with some 
melodic variation.?8 The chant appears to have emerged in the second half of 


28 .Hiley, Western Plainchant, 137—38; Schlager, Alleluia-Melodien, 35-36, 584-86. Schlager 
lists 19 manuscripts, not including Rawl. liturg. g. 13, that transmitted Alleluia v. Ante 
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the 13th century, and the earliest manuscripts in which it is found all originate 
from Northern France.?? Given the active Dominican presence in this region, 
it is not impossible that Alleluia V. Ante thronum trinitatis originated within a 
Dominican milieu, and (like their Salve ceremony) spread to the wider church. 
However, considering the lack of evidence for such a claim, and in particular 
the chant's absence from Dominican books outside Rawl. liturg. g. 13,3° it is 
probably safer to assume that Alleluia V. Ante thronum trinitatis was not a Do- 
minican composition, and instead that whoever added it to the end of the En- 
glish sequentiary did so because they thought it was an appropriate addition to 
their Marian chant repertoire. Indeed, it is notable that all three alleluias have 
the same finalis, F, and thus make a coherent modal group, which may have 
been by chance or by design.?! Together it seems likely that they were included 
in order to be used alongside the Marian sequences in the original part of the 
manuscript, probably for the Saturday commemoration of the Virgin Mary. 
Sandwiched between Alleluia V. Ante thronum trinitatis and Alleluia V. Felix 
corpus are the Kyrie and opening of the Gloria as assigned to be sung at the Sat- 
urday commemoration of the Virgin Mary (as transmitted in Rome, Santa Sabi- 
na, XIV L 1, fol. 361v). These are followed by another Kyrie whose melody does 
not match any supplied in the exemplars, and does not appear to match those 
catalogued online, transcribed in Figure 11.3.3? Given that it is placed within a 
group of Marian chant items, it seems likely that this second Kyrie was anoth- 
er alternative melody used for liturgical celebrations dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary. It is possible that this Kyrie was a local and perhaps Dominican creation. 


thronum trinitatis. Both Hiley and Schlager supply transcriptions of this alleluia. Hiley 
gives an example of a 16th-century Rouen version in which the text is adapted to St 
Barbara. William of Bourges is the dedicatee of the chant in the Cistercian missal Oxford, 
Bodleian Library, Bywater Ms adds. 2, fol. 7ov (marginal addition). 

29 The three 13th-century manuscripts which supply this alleluia, according to Schlager 
(Alleluia-Melodien, 584—85), are: Chartres, Bibliothéque municipale 529, fol. 144 (a grad- 
ual from Saint-Jean-en-Vallée (Chartres), dated after 1239, with 14th-century additions); 
Paris, Bibliothéque de 1 'Arsenal, 595, fol. 444 (a missal and breviary from St-Etienne, 
Chálon-sur-Marne, from the 2nd half of the 13th century); and Paris, Bibliothéque de l'Ar- 
senal 3517, fol. 140r (a 13th-century copy of the Miracles de Nostre-Dame by Gautier de 
Coincy). 

30 A Magnificat antiphon with the same opening four lines came to be used by the 
Dominicans much later for the feast of the Compassion of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

31 The close melodic similarities between the alleluias for St Dominic and St Peter Martyr 
(related by contrafaction to Alleluia v. Pia mater and Alleluia v. Felix corpus) led Levy to 
remark "that if one is not an outright reworking of the other they be related to some com- 
mon source." Levy, “A Dominican Organum Duplum,’ 187. 

32 Musicalia Mediaevalia http://www.musmed.fr/CMN/kyrie/indexlmk.htm [last accessed 
14 December 2019] and Cantus database http://cantusindex.org/melodies-melnicki [last 
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Oxford, Bodleian, Rawl. liturg. g. 13, fol. 61v 
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FIGURE 11.3 Transcription of an unidentified Kyrie (Rawl liturg. g. 13, fol. 61v) 


Collectively, the contents of Rawl. liturg. g. 13 give a small but informative 
insight into chant in the English Province. The original sequentiary shows con- 
formity with the standard Dominican repertory; given that no local sequences 
were inserted (despite the manuscript being supplemented with other Mass 
chants at the end), it would appear that the unknown priory from which the 
book originated did not celebrate any local saints with the highest grade of so- 
lemnity (totum duplex).33 The supplementary material provides specific chants 
that would have been useful to the manuscript's users, including the Liber gen- 
erationis, which would have been sung by the deacon on Christmas day imme- 
diately after the sequence Letabundus exultet (copied on fols. 1r-2v), and the 
Improperia sung by two deacons on Good Friday. The inclusion of three Marian 
alleluias and Marian ordinary chants (together with the Marian sequences in 
the sequentiary portion of the manuscript) affirms the importance of Marian 
devotion for the Dominican Order; it is likely that much of this material would 
have been used in the commemorative Saturday Mass for the Virgin Mary. The 
two alleluias that share melodies with chants for Dominican saints (Alleluia 


accessed 14 December 2019]. Although the opening notes match certain Kyries on both 
sites, the resemblance does not continue; the closest is Kyrie archangeli letantur (Melnicki 
55), but the latter has longer melismas and a wider range, so I am unclear whether the two 
are different versions of the same Kyrie, or different chants altogether. 

33  Thatalocal saint could be celebrated with the highest degree of solemnity is evidenced, 
for example, by the inclusion of processions for the patron saint, St Louis, in books of the 
Dominican nuns in Poissy. 
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V. Pia mater mirifice and V. Felix corpus) sonically reiterate the order’s depen- 
dence on the Virgin Mary. They also demonstrate musical and textual innova- 
tion, with the seemingly unique Alleluia V. Pia mater mirifice perhaps being the 
handiwork of an English Dominican. In any case, the addition of three Marian 
alleluias that are not found within the exemplars reveals the circulation and 
use of chants that were not formally authorised. This points to the adaptation 
of the liturgy for local purposes. Consequently, although the Dominican litur- 
gy was largely uniform across the order, the inclusion of such chants should 
caution us against assuming that liturgical practices were identical in every 
Dominican church. 


2 Similarities between English and Dominican Office Responsories 


So far this chapter has considered what can be deduced from a single Domini- 
can book of English provenance used at Mass; the next section of this chapter 
takes a much wider perspective, considering on one hand the standard Do- 
minican Office liturgy practised across the order — not particular to the English 
Province — and comparing it on the other hand to liturgical practices found 
in cathedrals of the British Isles. Two substantial studies, one by René-Jean 
Hesbert and another by Ansgar Dirks op, reveal that there is some degree of 
common material between liturgical practices of the British cathedrals and 
the standard Dominican liturgy. This section will briefly summarise the find- 
ings of these two studies and consider how they inform our understanding of 
the relationship between Dominican and British/Irish liturgical practices. 
From the extensive work of Hesbert comparing the Office responsories 
(chants sung after each of the readings at Matins) for the Sundays of Advent 
and for Advent's Ember days, across several hundred manuscripts from a 
wide variety of liturgical traditions,** it is possible to extract and compare 
the practices of the Dominicans with those of various British and Irish man- 
uscripts. Hesbert's survey sought to establish the 'original' sequence of re- 
sponsories of the Roman Office liturgy (and for clarity's sake, here 'sequence' 
refers to the arrangement of responsories, rather than a specific genre of 
chant as was the case in the previous part of this chapter). While there are 
limitations to Hesbert's method, and the idea of a single archetypal Roman 


34 René-Jean Hesbert, Corpus antiphonalium officii, 6 vols. (Rome: 1963-79), vol. 5. See also 
Knud Ottosen, LAntiphonaire latin au Moyen-Age: Réorganisation des séries de répons de 
Avent classés par R.-J. Hesbert (Rome: 1986). 
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liturgy is questionable, his data nonetheless facilitates comparison between 
the responsories of different liturgical traditions and thus enables the identi- 
fication of local norms.?5 

The Dominican manuscripts in Hesbert’s study comprise the antiphoner 
of the Dominican exemplar (Rome, Santa Sabina, XIV L 1, fols. 2311-323r), the 
only extant pre-reform notated breviary (Rome, Santa Sabina, XIV L 2), and 
fourteen other post-reform sources from across Europe, all of which are con- 
cordant with the exemplar?6 In terms of the Advent responsories surveyed, 
the closest tradition to the Dominicans is that of the Teutonic Knights. This is 
unsurprising, given that the Teutonic Knights adopted the Dominican liturgy 
in 1244.37 Interestingly for the purposes of this study, the various series of re- 
sponsories found in British and Irish Office manuscripts are also not dissimilar 
to the Dominican tradition, although they are not as concordant as those of 
the Teutonic Knights. Table 11.4 lists Hesbert's Office books (antiphoners and 
breviaries) that are associated with Britain and Ireland (with his dating and 
identification). Hesbert included twenty-four Sarum Office books, which came 
from secular cathedrals using a form of the Roman liturgy that originated from 
Salisbury Cathedral; only those books dating from prior to 1400 are included 
in this chapter. The one-off Office books from Scotland, Exeter, Worcester, Ar- 
lingham, Battle Abbey, and Chichester all supply identical responsories for the 
Advent Sundays and Ember days, so for simplicity I have grouped them togeth- 
er as ‘Other British’ Office books in Table 1.5 below. 

Table 11.5 supplies the sequences of responsories for the four Sundays of 
Advent (which typically have nine responsories), and for the three Advent Em- 
ber days (which each have three responsories),?? as found in the Dominican, 


35 There have been various overviews and critiques of Hesbert's Corpus antiphonalium 
officii, see for example Hartmut Moller, “Research on the Antiphoner - Problems and 
Perspectives," Journal of the Plainsong and Mediaeval Music Society 10 (1987), 1-14; Jesse 
D. Billett, The Divine Office in Anglo-Saxon England, 597-c.1000 (London: 2014), 203-11. 

36 For a complete list of the 800 manuscripts in his survey, see Hesbert, Corpus antipho- 
nalium officii, vol. 5, 5-18. Helpfully, this list has been made available online: https:// 
www-app.uni-regensburg.de/Fakultaeten/ PKGG/Musikwissenschaft/Cantus/Hesbert/ 
HesbertSourcesz.php [last accessed 24 November 2019]. Hesbert assigned the Dominican 
manuscripts the following sigla: 103, 136, 201, 204, 220, 327, 330, 331, 332, 367, 370, 379, 390, 
477, 482 (the exemplar) and 483 (the pre-reform breviary). 

37  Bonniwell, Dominican Liturgy, 62; Judit Fehér, “The Hymnal of the Dominicans and the 
Teutonic Knights,’ in Papers Read at the 12th Meeting of the IMS Study Group: Cantus 
Planus, Lillafüred, 2004 (Budapest: 2006), 657—68, at 657. 

38 Ember or Rogation days are three days of penitence and fasting, on Wednesday, Friday 
and Saturday. Four sets of Ember days are celebrated over the year: after the third Sunday 
of Advent, the first Sunday of Lent, Pentecost, and the third Sunday of September. 
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TABLE 11.4 Hesbert’s British and Irish office books 
Tradition Shelfmark Date — Hesbert's 
siglum 
English canons Manchester, John Rylands Library, s. xiv 316 
regular lat. 354 
Hereford Hereford, Chapter Library, P.ix.7 s. xiii 256 
Dublin Cambridge, Emmanuel College, 64 s. xiv 159 
Dublin, Trinity College, 79 S. XV 224 
Dublin, Trinity College, 88 s, xvin 228 
Sarum Cambridge, University Library, Add. s. xiii 172 
2602 
Cambridge, King's College, 30 s. xiv-xv 166 
Cambridge, Peterhouse, 270 s. XiV 167 
London, BL, MS Roy. 2. A. XIV s. Xiv 287 
London, BL, MS Roy. 8. B. 11 s. Xiv 288 
London, BL, MS Stowe 12 1322-5 290 
Oxford, Bodleian, Hatton 63 s. xiv 354 
Oxford, Bodleian, Laud. misc. 299 s. xiv 257 
Stonyhurst College 40 s. xiv 526 
Stonyhurst College 52 s. xivin 527 
Other British Office books: 
Scotland Edinburgh, University Library, 27 s. xivin 232 
Exeter Exeter, Chapter Library, 3502 S. Xiv 239 
Worcester London, BL, Ms Harley 587 S. XV 278 
Arlingham Salisbury, Chapter Library, 152 ca.1460 510 
Battle Abbey Cambridge, Trinity College, 1359 S. XV 168 
Chichester Edinburgh, University Library, 26 s. xiv 231 


British, and Irish sources. To facilitate comparison, Hesbert assigned a number 
to each responsory, which have been used here.?? Responsories which differ 


from the post-reform Dominican tradition are supplied in bold; where the 


same responsory is used in a different position, it is given in italics. 


39 A key to the responsories numbers can be found in Hesbert, Corpus antiphonalium offi- 
cii, vol. 5, 32-33. This key, plus a database to search Hesbert's responsories, is also avail- 
able online: https://www-app.uni-regensburg.de/Fakultaeten/PKGG /Musikwissenschaft/ 


Cantus/Hesbert/searchi.html [last accessed 27 November 2019]. 
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TABLE 11.5 Advent responsories from Dominican, British, and Irish manuscripts, drawn from 


Hesbert 

Tradition(s) Responsory sequence 
First Dominican (post-reform) 1112 13 14 15 16 17 18 63 
Sunday of  Pre-reform Dominican 1112 13 14 15 16 17 18 63 (19 62) 
Advent English canons regular and Dublin 112 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 62 

Sarum and Other British 111213 14 34 15 16 17 19 18 62 

Hereford 1112 13 14 34 15 16 17 19 18 
Second Dominican 21 22 24 25 26 27 28 70 29 
Sunday of English canons regular and 21 22 24 25 26 27 28 70 29 
Advent Hereford 

Sarum, Dublin and Other British — 2122 24 25 26 27 28 70 29 64 
Third Dominican 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 
Sunday of English canons regular 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 
Advent Sarum, Hereford, Dublin and 21 32 33 35 36 37 38 80 39 

Other British 
Fourth Dominican 41 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 60 
Sunday of English canons regular, Sarum, 41 42 43 44 45 46 47 49 60 
Advent Hereford, Dublin and Other 
British 

Ember Dominican 5152 541555356 / 57 58 59 
days Hereford, Sarum, Dublin and 51 52 54 / 55 53 56 / 57 58 59 


Other British 
English canons regular 


5152 55 | 57 90 56 | 59 53 92 


The first Sunday of Advent is the least uniform of the days under consider- 


ation. Hesbert reports that the pre-reform Dominican notated breviary Rome, 
Santa Sabina, XIV L 2 supplies two extra responsories not found in the post re- 
form liturgy: 19 Laetentur coeli, and 62 Alieni non transibunt. If true, this could be 
significant, as these two responsories are also found in manuscripts associated 
with the English canons regular, Dublin, Sarum, and other British manuscripts, 
thus suggesting that the pre-reform Dominican liturgy may have been closer 
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to British practices than the post-reform liturgy.^? However, after the ninth re- 
sponsory (no. 63, Ecce dies veniunt) in the pre-reform breviary (Santa Sabina 
XIV L 2, fol. 52v), the manuscript proceeds straight to lauds without supplying 
any further responsories, i.e. it appears to be concordant with the post-reform 
series of nine responsories. The two supposedly additional responsories (19 
and 62) are supplied as the second and third responsories for Wednesday in 
the first week of Advent (fol. 55r); perhaps Hesbert somehow skipped from fol. 
52v to fol. 55r and thus misidentified these as being part of the provision for the 
first Sunday of Advent.^! Whatever the case, overall the first Sunday of Advent 
shows the least degree of similarity between the 16 Dominican, and 21 British 
and Irish manuscripts. Nonetheless, all 37 manuscripts supply the responsories 
11318 (which were the 'standard' responsories for the first Sunday of Advent); 
the British and Irish sources also include the 'standard' responsory 19 Laeten- 
tur coeli, and insert 34 Suscipe verbum or 62 Alieni non transibunt, whereas the 
Dominican manuscripts conclude with 63 Ecce dies veniunt. 

The second Sunday of Advent is the most concordant of the four: the Do- 
minican tradition is identical with the manuscripts from Hereford and the 
English canons regular, while the remaining British and Irish sources supply 
the same set of responsories but supplement it with 64 Leva Jerusalem. For 
the third Sunday of Advent, the Dominican and English canons regular follow 
the 'standard' responsory sequence (31-39), whereas the remaining British and 
Irish sources omit 34 Suscipe verbum and instead insert 80 Erumpant montes. 
Likewise, there is only one difference for the fourth Sunday of Advent: the Do- 
minicans omit 42 Octava decima die, whereas the British and Irish sources omit 
48 Non discedimus. Finally, the responsories used on the three Ember days of 
Advent are uniform across all Dominican, British, and Irish sources, with the 
exception of the English canons regular. Overall, while clearly not identical, 
there is a high degree of similarity between the Dominican, British, and Irish 
responsories for the four Sundays of Advent, with only one responsory differ- 
ent in the majority of British and Irish sources for the second, third and fourth 
Sundays. The Ember days show even greater uniformity, with an identical pat- 
tern for all but one manuscript.” 


40 This hypothesis is supported by the work of Dirks, discussed below. 

41 I have not had access to all the British and Irish sources, so have not been able to check 
that their responsories match those indicated by Hesbert. This small error highlights the 
fallibility of Hesbert's data — but given the sheer volume of information he was processing 
(tens of thousands of responsories across 800 manuscripts), this is understandable and 
probably inevitable. 

42 Using Hesbert's method, Knud Ottosen surveyed the responsories supplied for the Office 
of the Dead, drawing on a different corpus of manuscripts. His results present a similar 
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In a series of seven substantial articles, Ansgar Dirks described the man- 
uscripts surviving from before Humbert of Romans’s reform, and compared 
their texts and rubrics with the revised Dominican exemplar and other litur- 
gical traditions, namely those of the Cistercians, Carmelites, Franciscans, and 
Premonstratensians, and of Regensburg, Paris, Laon, Exeter, Hereford, York, 
and Sarum.?? The results of Dirks’s detailed analyses mirror those of Hesbert, 
demonstrating that there was a significant degree of commonality between 
the Dominican and English practices, not only in their choice of prayers and 
chants for given occasions, but also in their specific wording. The shared fea- 
tures appear to be particularly prevalent in the Divine Office — or at least, Dirks 
highlighted similarities with English traditions more frequently in his articles 
concerning the Office than for the Mass. For example, in his 1980 comparison 
of the rubrics and structure of the temporal of the Office, Dirks presented nu- 
merous similarities between the wording of rubrics in the pre-reform notat- 
ed breviary (Santa Sabina, XIV L 2), and the Exeter Ordinal. Dirks was of the 
opinion that neither tradition depended on each other, but rather that both 
depended on a common British source, which would appear to be the Sarum 
liturgy.^^ Moreover, Dirks's work revealed that in a number of places where 
the pre-reform Dominican liturgy differed from the post reform liturgy,^? the 


picture, i.e. similarity between the Dominican, British, and Irish practices, although with 
less uniformity among the British manuscripts and no clear case of identical respon- 
sories between the Dominican and British or Irish traditions; see Knud Ottosen, The 
Responsories and Versicles of the Latin Office of the Dead (Aarhus: 1993). 

43 Dirks sadly passed away before the completion of this project; the final article in the 
series was published posthumously, and it concludes by tantalisingly promising a further 
publication (never to appear) covering a consideration of all pre-reform books and the 
reasons behind Humbert of Romans's reform. Ansgar Dirks, "De tribus libris manu scrip- 
tis primaevae liturgiae dominicanae," AFP 49 (1979), 5-37; Ansgar Dirks, “De evolutione 
liturgiae dominicanae,' AFP 50 (1980), 5-21; Ansgar Dirks, “De liturgiae dominicanae evo- 
lutione,' AFP 52 (1982), 5-76; Ansgar Dirks, "De liturgiae dominicanae evolutione,' AFP 53 
(1983), 53-145; Ansgar Dirks, "De liturgiae dominicanae evolutione,” AFP 54 (1984), 39-82; 
Ansgar Dirks, "De liturgiae dominicanae evolutione,” AFP 55 (1985), 5-47; Ansgar Dirks, 
“De liturgiae dominicanae evolutione,” AFP 57 (1987), 25-30. 

44 Dirks, “De evolutione liturgiae dominicanae,” AFP 50 (1980), 7. It is worth noting that the 
‘Use of Sarum’ comprises a family of sources which are largely stable (but not identi- 
cal), containing a core common repertoire and some degree of fluidity. See John Harper, 
Sally Harper, and Matthew Cheung Salisbury, Mass of the Blessed Virgin Mary: As Observed 
Daily in the Lady Chapel and Weekly in the Choir According to the Use of Salisbury, 2 vols. 
(London: 2019), xlvi-xlvii. 

45 On the surviving pre-reform Dominican books, see the survey of research to date by 
Gleeson, “The Pre-Humbertian Liturgical Sources Revisited.” See also Giraud, “Dominican 
Mass Books before Humbert of Romans.” 
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pre-reform books matched the Sarum and other English sources.^9 This sug- 
gests that the early Dominicans drew on certain English liturgical books, and 
that these were modified to some extent during their reform. 

Together, Hesbert’s and Dirks’s studies reveal notable similarities between 
the Office liturgy of the Dominican Order (especially in its early years) and 
that found in various British and Irish books, in particular those transmitting 
the Use of Sarum.^" Neither author established the exact nature of this rela- 
tionship, and to do so would be beyond the scope of this chapter; three possi- 
ble scenarios are open for further exploration: (1) the shared material is a result 
of a common source that both the Dominicans and the English drew upon; 
(2) the early Dominican liturgy was based on the practices found in English 
cathedrals — if this was the case, the first Dominicans to arrive in England may 
have been instrumental in shaping the liturgical practices of the order at large, 
drawing on local English traditions and transmitting them to the wider order; 
or (3) the arrival of the Dominicans in England may have influenced the devel- 
opment of the Sarum liturgy and other British and Irish liturgies — for although 
the Use of Sarum emerged in the late 11th century, it continued to develop and 
concretise over the coming centuries, and there are no extant Sarum Office 
books from prior to the first half of the 13th century,^? the point at which the 
Dominicans arrived in England. 


3 Concluding Thoughts 


Despite the scarcity of liturgical books from the English Province, it is possible 
to draw certain conclusions, albeit tentatively. As the only surviving notated 
witness to chant in the English Province, the sequentiary Oxford, Bodleian 


46 Dirks, “De liturgiae dominicanae evolutione,” AFP 52 (1982), 5. This contradicts Hesbert's 
assumption that the similarity between the Dominican and Sarum Advent responsories 
would have commenced at the point of the revision of the Dominican liturgy. He pre- 
sumed that the English friar among the initial commission of four friars first assigned to 
revise the liturgy would have brought with him a Sarum book, and thus introduced Sarum 
practices to the Dominican liturgy in the mid-13th century: René-Jean Hesbert, "The 
Sarum Antiphoner - Its Sources and Influence," Journal of the Plainsong and Mediaeval 
Music Society 3 (1980), 49—55, at 54—55. 

47 The Mass liturgy was not considered in Hesbert's study, and Dirks did not complete his 
study of the missal. The exclusion of the Mass liturgy from this conclusion is owing to a 
lack of evidence, rather than necessarily evidence to the contrary. 

48 Walter Howard Frere, Antiphonale Sarisburiense, a Reproduction in Facsimile of a 
Mansucript of the 13th Century with a Dissertation and Analytical Index (London: 1901), 
vol. 1, 1. 
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Library, Rawl. liturg. g. 13 opens a small window into the chant practices of an 
unidentified English priory. The original portion of the manuscript supplies 
the standard corpus of Dominican sequences, notated according to the Do- 
minican norm, without any obvious changes to the texts or melodies. This sup- 
ports the general conclusion that liturgical practices across the Dominican Or- 
der were largely uniform. The material added to the end of the volume shows 
how the book was supplemented to support the needs of its users. Many of 
the supplementary items are Marian chants, probably for use at the Saturday 
commemoration of the Virgin Mary. Two of the added alleluias are specifical- 
ly Dominican compositions, one of which (Alleluia V. Pia mater mirifice) may 
be unique to this manuscript. This suggests that, despite the requirement for 
liturgical uniformity, there was some space for creativity and local individuali- 
sation within the Dominican liturgy. In addition, together with the substantial 
number of Marian sequences (most of which are also Dominican creations), 
this supplementary material reinforces the importance of the Marian devotion 
within the Dominican Order. Finally, the similarities between the Dominican 
Office liturgy order-wide (in particular prior to the reform) and liturgical prac- 
tices of Britain and Ireland (in particular the Use of Sarum) appear to indicate 
that there was some degree of interaction and exchange between the early Do- 
minicans and the British and Irish clergy. Whichever the direction of influence, 
it seems likely and plausible that this would have been facilitated by the early 
cohort of Dominican brothers in the English Province, shortly after their arriv- 
al in 1221. 
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CHAPTER 12 


The Liturgical Manuscripts of the English 
Dominicans, ca.1250—ca.1530 


Nigel J. Morgan 


In contrast to the survival of liturgical manuscripts of the English Benedic- 
tines or Augustinian canons, numbering in hundreds, those which have come 
down to us from the English mendicant orders are minimal in number. From 
the Franciscans twenty-four survive and from the Dominicans even less, only 
twenty, but still over twice as many as the nine of the Carmelites and more than 
three times the number of only six for the Augustinian Friars.! The reason for 
this small survival rate may be that the urban location of most of the priories of 
the mendicants was more likely to result in destruction of their liturgical books 
at the Reformation than the predominantly rural locations of Benedictine and 
Augustinian abbeys and priories. In the case of the Dominicans, only eight 
have definite provenance to individual priories: a breviary which belonged to 
London Blackfriars, two collectars from Dunstable and King’s Langley, a marty- 
rology from Guildford, a calendar from Oxford, a book of hours combined with 
a psalter which later belonged to Shrewsbury and subsequently Norwich, and 
two books of hours which belonged to the single Dominican nunnery in me- 
dieval England, Dartford, a royal foundation of Edward 111.2 The small survival 
is particularly poor in books for the Mass. No complete missal survives, only 
three Epistle and/or Gospel lectionaries, a sequentiary and select Masses, in- 
cluding those for St Dominic and his translation, in a bible. For the Divine Of- 
fice there is more with two breviaries, two collectars, three psalters and three 
books of hours. Some of the office manuscripts contain calendars, litanies, the 


1 Forthose of the Franciscans, see Nigel J. Morgan, "The Liturgical Manuscripts of the English 
Franciscans c.1250—-c.1350,' in The English Province of the Franciscans (1224—c.1350), ed. M,J.P. 
Robson (Leiden: 2017), 214-44. The text contents of the liturgical manuscripts surviving from 
the English Dominicans are briefly described in Appendix 1 to this chapter. 

2 Although a devotional rather than a liturgical text, it is of importance to mention another 
manuscript which belonged to Dartford, Downside Abbey 26542, containing Middle English 
texts, notably the Pricking of Love, a translation of St Bonaventure's Stimulus amoris. On the 
Downside manuscript, see Aelred Watkin, "Some Manuscripts in the Downside Abbey Li- 
brary. The Dartford Ms," Downside Review 59 (1941), 75-83, and Neil Ripley Ker, Medieval Man- 
uscripts in British Libraries, vol. 2: Abbotsford-Keele (Oxford: 1977), 444—45. 
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offices of the Virgin Mary and of the Dead according to the Dominican Rite. 
Other Dominican calendars occur in two bibles, and two other bibles also con- 
tain Epistle and Gospel lists for the Mass. The fragment of a book of hours 
from Dartford in the Society of Antiquaries has a section of the processional 
for Holy Week, but otherwise nothing survives of the processional. 

Small though this survival is, the manuscripts are spread in date from the 
mid-13th century until the early 16th century, and particularly in the case of 
the calendar there are examples from each of the four centuries from the 13th 
to the 16th.? The sanctoral cycle of saints is transmitted in the two collectars, 
the breviaries held in Helsinki and the British Library, the Epistle and Gospel 
lectionaries, and high-grade sanctoral feasts are supplied in the sequentiary.* 
There are also eight litanies of the saints spread over the 13th to the early 16th 
centuries.5 This chapter surveys the manuscripts of the English Dominicans, 
excluding those from Scotland and Ireland; no liturgical books are known to 
survive from Wales. 

When the Dominicans first came to England in 1221 no uniform liturgical 
texts had yet evolved for the order. None of their manuscripts survive from 
these early years in England so we have no evidence as to the forms of their 
liturgy.” In the mid-13th century, there was a systematic attempt from 1244 
to create standardised liturgical texts for the Mass and for the Divine Office, 
which was eventually achieved by Humbert of Romans, master general (1254— 
63), in 1256. A very large manuscript, now in the Dominican convent of Santa 
Sabina in Rome, originating from the Parisian house of St Jacques, contains 
all these texts.? All the surviving English Dominican liturgical texts date from 


3 The manuscripts with calendars are described in Appendix 1, nos: 2 (ca.1523), 3 (ca.1460- 
70), 6 (ca.1260—80), 7 (ca1325-40), 8 (1228-34), 9 (ca.1300), 10 (ca.1350-1400), 13 (ca.1350), 15 
(ca.1270), 17 (ca.1250), 19 (ca.1340—-50). 

4 These items are respectively Appendix 1, nos. 1 (ca.1300), 2 (1523), 3 (ca.1460—70), 4 (ca.1300- 
20), 6 (ca.1260-80), 10 (ca.1300), 12 (ca.1275-1300), 16 (ca.1275-1300), 20 (ca.1255-70). 

5 Appendix 1, nos. 2 (1523), 3 (ca1460—70), 6 (ca.1280-1300), 10 (ca.1300), 11 (ca.1400—25), 15 
(ca.1270), 18 (ca.1470), 19 (ca1340—50). 

6 From the nunnery in Edinburgh survives a fragmented martyrology, Edinburgh, University 
Library, Ms 150. A bible with liturgical material has been attributed to the Dominicans in 
Ireland: London, Lambeth Palace, Ms 534. 

7 For continental liturgical manuscripts pre-Humbert, see Philip Gleeson, “Dominican Li- 
turgical Manuscripts from Before 1254,' AFP 42 (1972), 81-135; and Philip Gleeson, "The Pre- 
Humbertian Liturgical Sources Revisited," in Aux origines de la liturgie dominicaine: Le man- 
uscript Santa Sabina XIV L 1, eds. Leonard Boyle and Pierre-Marie Gy (Paris and Rome: 2004), 
99-114. 

8 See on this manuscript a series of essays in Boyle and Gy (eds.), Aux origines de la liturgie 
dominicaine (Paris and Rome: 2004). The sanctoral for the office has been fully studied by 
Anne-Élisabeth Urfels-Capot, who sadly died at a very young age at the outset of her detailed 
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after 1256 except for two calendars in bibles of ca.1228-34 and ca.1250, BL, 
Arundel 303 and Paris, Bibliotheque nationale de France, lat. 163 (Appendix 1, 
nos. 8, 17) and the Masses for Dominic and the Translation of Dominic in a bi- 
ble, Oxford, Bodleian Library, lat. bibl. e. 7 (Appendix 1, no. 14). Unfortunately, 
the calendar text in Paris lat. 163 was modified at a slightly later date to the 
use of a French Franciscan convent, and its original ca.1250 form is difficult 
to determine. 

The following analysis of these extant manuscripts of the English Domin- 
icans is of necessity brief and presents an overview rather than any attempt 
to make any detailed collations of text components against Humbert of Ro- 
mans's standardised texts of 1256. It is important that this should be done for 
those eight manuscripts of ca.1260—ca.1300 (Appendix I, nos. 1, 6, 8, 9, 10, 14, 15, 
16, 20), particularly the two breviaries and the Epistle and Gospel lectionaries. 
It is of remarkable good fortune that so many manuscripts survive from this 
early period. A comprehensive study of the breviaries comparing them with 
the texts in the Santa Sabina manuscript is particularly necessary, although 
this would necessarily be a very lengthy and complicated task. The Gospel and 
Epistle lectionaries also need to be collated with the missal readings in Hum- 
bert's texts, which for the temporal have already been published by Maura 
O'Carroll.9 

In the main part of this essay there is a particular emphasis on the feast days 
of the calendar and sanctoral in order firstly to assess the extent to which the 


research on the Dominican liturgy: Anne-Élisabeth Urfels-Capot, Le Sanctoral de l'Office 
Dominicain (1254—1256) (Paris: 2007). See also Eleanor Giraud, "The Dominican Scriptorium at 
Saint-Jacques, and its Production of Liturgical Exemplars,” in Scriptorium: Wesen, Funktion, Ei- 
genheiten, eds. Andreas Nievergelt, Rudolf Gamper, and Ernst Tremp (Munich: 2015), 247-58; 
Ludwig Theissling, Ordinarium juxta ritum sacri ordinis fratrum praedicatorum (Rome: 1921); 
and R. Creytens, "L'Ordinaire des Fréres Précheurs au Moyen Age,” AFP 24 (1954), 108-88. 

9 Maura O'Carroll, “The Lectionary for the Proper of the Year in the Dominican and Francis- 
can Rites of the Thirteenth Century,” AFP 49 (1979), 79-103; Maura O’Carroll, “The Cult and 
Liturgy of St Dominic,” in Domenico di Caleruega e la nascita dellordine dei frati predicatori. 
Atti del XLI Convegno storico internazionale, Todi 10-12 ottobre 2004 (Spoleto: 2005), 567-61. 
Forthcoming publications regarding Dominican Gospel lections include: Eleanor J. Giraud, 
"The Dominicans and their Identity in Medieval Britain and Ireland: Evidence from Domini- 
can Gospel Lections,” in Music and Liturgy in Medieval Britain and Ireland, eds. Ann Buckley 
and Lisa Colton (Cambridge: forthcoming), and the doctoral research of Dominik Jurczak, 
OP. See also Gilbert Dahan, “Les textes bibliques dans le lectionnaire du prototype de la lit- 
urgie dominicaine," in Aux origines de la liturgie dominicaine, eds. Boyle and Gy (Paris and 
Rome: 2004), 169-82. For the lectionary of the breviary, see Leonard Boyle, “Dominican Lec- 
tionaries and Leo of Ostia's Translatio S. Clementis," AFP 28 (1958), 362-94. 
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English Dominicans followed closely the ‘international’ calendar of their or- 
der, and secondly how they incorporated cults of many British saints into their 
calendars, which were only celebrated by them, and not by continental houses 
of the order. In the similar article on the liturgical manuscripts of the English 
Franciscans,” it has been argued that the Franciscans incorporated many Brit- 
ish saints, and the Dominicans, as I will show here, did likewise. Before briefly 
discussing the Mass and then the Divine Office manuscripts, the characteristic 
saints of the calendars and sanctorals of the liturgical books of the English 
Dominicans are listed below." 


Feast Days Particular to the Dominican Order? 


28 January Translation of Thomas Aquinas (1369)!? 

4 February Anniversarium patrum et matrum ordinis nostri 
7 March Thomas Aquinas (canonised 1323) 

5 April Vincent Ferrer (canonised 1455) 

29 April Peter Martyr (Peter of Verona) (canonised 1253) 
2 May Catherine of Siena (canonised 1461)!5 


10 See footnote one. 

11  Inthis and in other parts of the article I am much indebted to William R. Bonniwell, 
A History of the Dominican Liturgy (New York: 1944), which covers the period from 
Humbert of Romans's reforms until the early 20th century. I have also used the series of 
articles by Ansgar Dirks: Ansgar Dirks, "De tribus libris manu scriptis primavae liturg- 
iae dominicanae,” AFP 49 (1979), 5-37; Ansgar Dirks, “De evolutione liturgiae domini- 
canae,” AFP 50 (1980), 5-21; Ansgar Dirks, "De evolutione liturgiae dominicanae,” AFP 
52 (1982), 5-76; Ansgar Dirks, “De evolutione liturgiae dominicanae,' AFP 53 (1983), 
53-145 (95-97 for feast of Crown of Thorns); Ansgar Dirks, "De evolutione liturgiae 
dominicanae,' AFP 54 (1984), 39-82; Ansgar Dirks, “De evolutione liturgiae domini- 
canae,” AFP 55 (1985), 5-46; Ansgar Dirks, “De evolutione liturgiae dominicanae,” AFP 
57 (1987), 25-30. 

12 It should be noted that in the 2oth century, after the Second Vatican Council, several 
changes were made to the dates of the feast days of the Dominican Order. 

13 Thisisthe date of the translation of his relics to the Dominican convent of the Jacobins in 
Toulouse. Later after the French Revolution in 1791 they were transferred to Saint-Sernin 
in Toulouse, when the convent was secularised. In 1974 they were returned to the Jacobins' 
church. 

14 StVincent Ferrer died at Vannes in Brittany on 5 April 1418 and his relics have ever since 
remained in the Cathedral of St Peter in that city. 

15 The relics of St Catherine of Siena are partly in the Dominican church of Santa Maria 
sopra Minerva in Rome and partly at San Domenico in Siena. Her feast day was later 
transferred to the day of her death, 30 April. 
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4 May Crown of Thorns (from 1254)!6 

7 May Translation of Peter Martyr (1340)!” 

24 May Translation of Dominic (1233 and 1267)!8 

4/5 August Dominic (canonised 1234) 

12 August Octave of Dominic 

5September  Anniversarium familiarium et benefactorum ordinis nostri 

10 October Anniversarium omnium fratrum (et sororum) defunctorum 
ordinis nostri 


27 November Vitalis and Agricola? 


All but those with post-1256 dates were in Humbert’s original calendar.?° 
The two feasts of Thomas Aquinas are added to almost all pre-1323 and pre- 
1369 manuscripts, but the Translation of Peter Martyr in 1340 is rarely added. 
Only the two collectars of Dunstable and King’s Langley have in the hand of 
their original scribes the feasts of Catherine of Siena and Vincent Ferrer, can- 
onised in the 15th century, although they are added in a few other pre-1455/60 
manuscripts. 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


Judith Blezzard, Stephen Ryle and Jonathan Alexander, “New Perspectives on the Feast 
of the Crown of Thorns,” Journal of the Plainsong and Medieval Music Society 10 (1987), 
23-53. See also: Yossi Maurey, The Dominican Mass and Office for The Crown of Thorns 
(Kitchener: 2019). In 1239 Louis 1x of France (St Louis of France) sent Dominicans to 
Constantinople to purchase the relic of the Crown of Thorns from the Latin Emperor 
Baldwin and to bring it back to Paris where it was enshrined in the newly built royal 
chapel, the Sainte-Chapelle, completed in 1248. After the French Revolution the relic was 
transferred to Notre-Dame and mercifully was saved from the recent fire in that building 
in April 2019. The feast on 4 May was introduced into the Dominican calendar in 1254 but 
was later transferred to 24 April. 

This is the date of the translation into the present shrine in Sant’Eustorgio, Milan. On 
the shrine, see Anita Fiderer Moskowitz, “Giovanni di Balduccio’s Arca di San Pietro 
Martire: Form and Function,” Arte Lombarda 96/97 (1991), 7-18. On Peter Martyr's cult, 
see Antoine Dondaine, “St Pierre Martyr: Etudes,” AFP 23 (1953), 66-162. 

1233 is the date when Dominic’s remains were translated from his first tomb to a shrine 
at San Domenico Bologna, and 1267 when the relics were translated to the new shrine. 
On the shrine, see: Anita Fiderer Moskowitz, Nicola Pisano’s Arca di San Domenico and its 
Legacy (University Park, PA: 1994). 

The cult of these early Christian saints is centred at the church of Santi Vitale e Agricola 
in Bologna on the site of the Roman forum where they were martyred. It is quite close to 
the Basilica of San Domenico. 

The text of Humbert's calendar is given in Bonniwell, History of the Dominican Liturgy, 
100-11. The calendars in the two extant Dominican exemplars of Humbert's liturgical revi- 
sion are almost identical (Rome, Santa Sabina, XIV L 1, and BL, Add. 23935). 
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Other Significant Saints in the ‘international’ Dominican Calendar?! 


22/23/24 April Adalbert of Prague?? — introduced in 1355 


13 June Anthony of Padua (canonised 1232) — introduced in 1260-62 

16 June Martial23 — introduced in 1336 

u July Procopius of Sázava (canonised 1204) - introduced in 1355 

17 July Alexius?^ — introduced in 1307 

27 July Martha — introduced in 1276 

20 August Bernard of Clairvaux — in Humbert's calendar from its 
origins 

25 August Louis the King (canonised 1297)*° — introduced in 1301 

28 September Wenceslas of Bohemia - introduced in 1298 

4 October Francis (canonised 1228) - in Humbert's calendar from its 
origins 


19 November Elisabeth of Hungary (canonised 1235) - in Humbert's 
calendar from its origins 


All these became part of the ‘international’ Dominican calendar, even the 
three Bohemian saints (Adalbert, Wenceslas, and Procopius) who seldom 
otherwise occur in calendars outside of those of Central Europe. The three 
Franciscan saints, Francis, Anthony of Padua, and Elisabeth of Hungary, are 
in almost all Dominican calendars (internationally) of the 14th, 15th, and early 
16th centuries, and were added to pre-1280 calendars, and the same occurs for 
Martha. 


21 On the introduction of the feast days of these saints, see Bonniwell, History of the 
Dominican Liturgy, 107, 109-10, 113, 114, 215, 217, 239, 241, 246. 

22 Ashis feast day, 23 April, coincided with that of St George, celebrated throughout Europe 
on this day, it was usually transferred to 22 or 24 April in Dominican calendars. Adalbert 
and the other two Bohemian saints in the Dominican calendar, Wenceslas and Procopius, 
are equivalent to national saints of Bohemia, and must have been introduced as a result 
of the kings of Bohemia being benefactors of the Dominican Order. 

23 Ihave not been able to discover why Martial was incorporated into the Dominican calen- 
dar. This may be simply because there was a large Dominican convent in Limoges where 
his relics were kept. 

24 The reason for the inclusion of St Alexius in the Dominican calendar is easy to explain. 
His relics are at the church of Santi Bonifacio e Alessio in Rome on the Aventine Hill close 
by the Dominican convent of Santa Sabina. 

25 Louis Ix of France (1214-70) was almost certainly introduced because of his purchase of 
the Crown of Thorns for the Sainte-Chapelle, in which the Dominicans were involved. He 
was also an important patron of the order. 
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British Saints in English Dominican Calendars 


4/5 January Edward the Confessor?® 

19 January Wulfstan 

12 February Translation of Frideswide 

28 February Oswald the Confessor 

1 March David of Wales 

2 March Chad 

17 March Patrick 

18 March Edward the Martyr 

20 March Cuthbert 

3 April Richard of Chichester (canonised 1262)? 
24 April Wilfrid 

24 April Mellitus 

30 April Erkenwald 

7 May John of Beverley 

u May Fremund 

19 May Dunstan 

26 May Augustine of Canterbury 

17 June Botulph 

22 June Alban 

23 June Etheldreda 

2 July Swithun 

7 July Translation of Thomas Becket 

17 July Kenelm 

5 August Oswald the Martyr 

u October Ethelburga 

13 October Edward the Confessor — introduced 127028 
26 This feast is the day of his death and is less frequently found in calendars than his trans- 


lation feast of 13 October; from 1270 onwards, the Dominicans celebrated the feast of St 
Edward on the day of his translation (Acc, vol. 1, 155-56). The January feast only occurs in 
the English Dominican liturgical manuscripts as an addition to the Guildford martyrology 
on 5 January (Appendix I no. 4) and in the Psalter, BL Harley 2356 on 4 January (Appendix 
Ino. 9). 


27 It should be noted that Richard, bishop of Chichester (1244-53), particularly favoured 
the Dominicans, and his confessor and biographer, Ralph of Bocking (d. 1270), was of 
the order. On this see D. Jones, Saint Richard of Chichester: The Sources for his Life 
(Lewes: 1995). 

28 Edward the Confessor and Thomas Becket are the only two British saints officially cele- 


brated in the international Dominican calendar. 
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19 October Frideswide 

3 November Winifred 

17 November Hugh of Lincoln 

20 November Edmund the Martyr 

29 December Thomas Becket — in Humbert’s original calendar. 


The introduction of these British saints into some English Dominican 
calendars seems to have happened for various reasons. Some, such as Wulf- 
stan, David of Wales, Edward the Martyr, Richard of Chichester, Botulph, the 
Translation of Thomas Becket, Edward the Confessor, and Winifred, occur in 
most of the manuscripts, suggesting they were perhaps officially introduced 
into calendars throughout the English Province. Of these, David of Wales and 
Winifred were the least commonly found in English calendars of the secular 
church prior to 1398, when these two saints were imposed on the Province 
of Canterbury?? They seem to have been taken up by the English Domin- 
icans earlier than the imposition for the secular church of the Province of 
Canterbury — by the mid-14th century — and in the case of Winifred may be 
due to the influence of the Dominican house at Shrewsbury, which was of 
reasonable size with about thirty friars, where her relics reposed nearby in the 
Benedictine Abbey of Shrewsbury.?? Others, such as Ethelburga or Fremund, 
with very local cults, seem to have been incorporated into the Dominican 
calendars of houses within their regions, London Blackfriars in the case of 
Ethelburga, and Dunstable in the case of Fremund. The relics of Ethelburga 
were at the Benedictine nunnery of Barking on the outskirts of London, and 
those of Fremund were at the priory of the Augustinian canons in Dunstable. 
This suggests that local saints like Oswald the Confessor, Wilfrid, John of Bev- 
erley, Swithun, Kenelm, and Hugh of Lincoln, may have only been incorporat- 
ed in calendars of some Dominican houses in the regions of Worcestershire, 
Yorkshire, Hampshire, and Lincolnshire in which the shrines of these saints 
were located. 


29 See Gerald Bray (ed.), Records of Convocation IV, Canterbury 1377-1414 (Woodbridge: 2005), 
188, on the 1398 introduction of these feasts throughout the province of Canterbury, 
together with that of St Chad. Winifred initially was to be celebrated on 5 November, but 
this was changed in 1415 to the 3rd of the month. 

30  OnthecultofStWinifred with bibliography, see Nigel J. Morgan, English Monastic Litanies 
after noo, vol. 3: Addenda, Commentary, Catalogue of Saints, Indexes (London: 2018), 
200-201. 
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Books for the Mass (Appendix 1, nos.1, 4 (Gospel lection section), 5, 12, 14, 16, 20): 


The lack of any surviving English Dominican missals is distressing. It has 
been proposed by some scholars that the bible, Cambridge, Fitzwilliam 
McClean16, which has a Dominican missal section, is English, but for many 
reasons it is evident that the book was written and decorated in France.?! 
This is on the basis of its illumination and penflourish decoration, and 
on the codicological feature of gatherings of twenty-four, which is com- 
mon in France but very rare in England. The book contains a sermon list of 
Franciscan character with many sermons listed for Francis in the original 
hand but only one for Dominic which is added by a later hand. The book 
was definitely in England by the late15th century when the original French 
Dominican calendar was expanded with English feasts according to the 
Use of Sarum. Having rejected McClean 16 only the Epistle and Gospel lec- 
tionaries (nos. 1, 20), two bibles with Epistle and Gospel lists (nos. 5, 12),?? 
a bible with Masses for Dominic and his translation (no. 14), and a sequen- 
tiary of limited content (no. 16) are all that survives of books containing 
texts for the Mass.?? The Mass collects are of course also found in the two 
breviaries and the two collectars,?^ and another Gospel list is supplied in 
the martyrology (no. 4), but we are almost totally lacking knowledge of the 
Dominican texts for the gradual, offertory prayers, secrets, communions 
and postcommunions. As some compensation, the surviving missal texts 


31 Laura Light, “The Thirteenth-Century Pandect and the Liturgy: Bibles with Missals,” in 
Formand Function in the Late Medieval Bible, eds. Eyal Poleg and Laura Light (Leiden: 2013), 
185-215, at 210, has suggested that the bible-missal, Cambridge, Fitzwilliam McClean 16, 
which contains a plenary missal, is English, but this book seems to me completely French. 

32 There are Epistle and Gospel lists in two English bibles of the mid- and late-13th century, 
nos. 5, 12 (Claremont Colleges, Honnold Library, Crispin 1; Oxford, Bodleian Library, Auct. 
D.5.9). The Claremont bible is catalogued as being from France, whereas it seems possibly 
to be English: Consuelo W. Dutschke, D. Dutschke, and Richard H. Rouse, Medieval and 
Renaissance Manuscripts in California Libraries, vol.1: Claremont Libraries (Berkeley:1986), 
9-12. For the Bodleian bible, see S.J.P. van Dijk, Handlist of the Latin Liturgical Manuscripts 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, 7 vols. (typescript; Oxford; 1951-55), vol. 1, 36, and Otto 
Pácht and J.J.G. Alexander, Illuminated Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library Oxford, vol. 
3: British, Irish and Icelandic Schools (Oxford: 1973), 44, no. 474. Although the Bodleian 
bible is of the last quarter of the century, the Epistle/Gospel lists seem to be based on a 
text model before 1253 as they do not contain Peter Martyr, canonised in that year, but 
only the Translation of Dominic, Dominic, Bernard, and Francis. Similarly, the Claremont 
bible, which contains the Translation of Dominic, lacks Peter Martyr and probably dates 
from before 1253. 

33 The sequentiary is discussed in Eleanor Giraud's article in this volume. 

34 The proper collects read in the Divine Office at lauds and other hours are of course iden- 
tical to the proper collects in the Mass. 
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are all of the period before 1325, providing evidence of the main period 
of the development of the Dominican liturgy. A detailed collation of the 
three lectionary texts and those in the two bibles is beyond the scope of 
this article but is a necessary task for future work. 


Books for the Divine Office including calendars (Appendix 1, nos. 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10, 1, 13, 15, 17, 18, 19): 


35 


The survival of books for the office is good with two almost complete 
breviaries of the period ca.1260—1300 (nos. 6, 10) and two complete col- 
lectars of the third quarter of the 15th century and early 16th century 
(nos. 2, 3). In addition, there are many calendars, litanies of the saints, 
and offices of the Virgin Mary and of the Dead. In particular a detailed 
analysis in a full-length study of the two breviaries is a prime desider- 
atum. Both of course contain the psalter, and in addition there are two 
psalters as single texts independent of the breviary (nos. 9, 15), datable 
to the period ca.1270-1300. The first, BL, Harley 2356, contains two rare 
scenes of Dominican iconography which require comment as they have 
not received discussion elsewhere: St Dominic's vision of Christ bran- 
dishing three arrows above a city beside which the Madonna of Mercy 
protects Dominicans under her cloak; and the Dream of Pope Innocent 
111 of St Dominic and another friar supporting a collapsing church. The 
date of these pictures to ca.1300 places them among the very earliest ex- 
amples of these subjects in European art. Both episodes are mentioned 
in the Golden Legend by Jacobus de Voragine OP (ca.1230-1298/99), 
which certainly was known in England by ca.1300, and this is the most 
likely source for their imagery? The Life of Dominic in Middle English 


Jacobus de Voragine, The Golden Legend: Readings on the Saints, 2 vols., trans. William 
Granger Ryan (Princeton: 1993), 46-47. Dominic’s vision of Christ brandishing arrows/ 
lances is also in Gerard of Frachet, Vitae Fratrum Ordinis Praedicatorum, ed. B.-M. 
Reichert (Rome/Stuttgart: 1897), 10: "Cum esset Rome beatus Dominicus et pro ordinis 
confirmacione apud Deum et apud dominum papam instaret, quadam nocte orans, more 
solito, vidit in visione, ut sibi videabatur, dominum Ihesum Christum stantem in aere et 
tres lanceas contra mundum vibrantem. Cui ad genua procidens virgo mater rogabat, ut 
misericors hiis quos redimerat ..." (When blessed Dominic was in Rome pressing for the 
confirmation of the Order before God and the Pope, as he was praying one night accord- 
ingto his custom, he beheld in a vision our Lord Jesus Christ standing in mid-air brandish- 
ing three lances against the world. At the same moment the Virgin Mother, falling on her 
knees, asked him to have mercy on those he had redeemed...) The much later examples in 
European art of this combination of Christ/God brandishing arrows or lances combined 
with the Madonna of Mercy, found in plague images, are discussed by Peter Dinzelbacher, 
"Die tótende Gottheit: Pestbild und Todesikonographie als Ausdruck der Mentalität 
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dates from the late 13th century and also mentions these stories, and that 
could also be a textual source.3® 


Breviary (Appendix 1, nos. 6, 10): 


The original destination of these manuscripts, ca.1260—1300, is not clear- 
ly identifiable, although the Helsinki copy in the second half of the 14th 
century belonged to London Blackfriars when the dedication of its church 
was added to the calendar. Brief descriptions of their text content have 
been attempted in the catalogue of Appendix 1, which gives a good im- 
pression of the extent of their texts. These are of particular importance 
for the study of the early development of the Dominican liturgy. 


Collectar (Appendix I, nos. 2, 3): 


The two collectars are the latest surviving of English Dominican liturgi- 
cal books of ca.1460—70 and 1523 respectively, with definite provenance 
from the priories of Dunstable and King's Langley. They provide in their 
calendars and sanctorals the most comprehensive evidence for the cult 
of saints in the liturgical texts of the English Dominicans at the end of the 
Middle Ages. The catalogue descriptions in Appendix 1 include a listing 
of the characteristic Dominican and British saints in their calendars and 
sanctorals. 


Psalter (independent of the breviary) (Appendix 1, nos. 9, 15, 19): 


All three of these psalters are pre-1360, and no. 19 is combined with a 
book of hours. It is of course not in the uniform text of the psalms that 
they give information on the Dominican liturgy, but in their subsidiary 
texts of the calendar, litany, and in some cases offices of the Virgin Mary 


des Spátmittelalters und der Renaissance,” in Zeit, Tod und Ewigkeit in der Renaissance 
Literatur, vol. 2, ed. James Hogg (Salzburg: 1986), 5-138, at 9-10, 16-17, Figure 4. For fur- 
ther discussion of these images, see the chapter in this volume by Alexander Collins, 
“Do it Well and Thoroughly, for It Will be Shown to Important People’: Art in the English 
Dominican Province, ca.1221—-ca.1530", 325-326. 

36 Warren F. Manning, “The Middle English Verse Life of Saint Dominic: Date and Source,” 
Speculum 31 (1956), 81-91, at 85; and Minnie E. Wells, "The South English Legendary and 
its Relation to the Legenda Aurea,” Publications of the Modern Language Association 51 
(1936), 337-60, at 353, 359-60. Manning argues for the writing of the Middle English Life 
of Dominic ca.1280—90. 
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and of the Dead (on which, see below p. 382 and Appendix 11). The luxu- 
riously illuminated book of hours/psalter (no. 19) of the middle years of 
the 14th century was evidently made for a lay patron, Elizabeth de Bohun, 
Countess of Northampton (d. 1355/6), but seems to later have passed to 
the Dominican priories of Shrewsbury and then Norwich.?? The dedica- 
tion of Shrewsbury priory on 13 July is in gold in the original hand of the 
calendar, and this raises the possibility that Elizabeth de Bohun had the 
book made not for herself but intended as a gift to Shrewsbury. However, 
in the 15th century the book was in lay possession in the hands of Sir 
John Clifton (1394-1437) of Buckenham Castle, Norfolk, who according to 
a note on the flyleaf bequeathed it to the Dominican priory in Norwich. 
The Harley 2356 psalter (no. 9) was evidently intended for a Dominican 
friar in view of the miniatures preceding the psalter discussed earlier and 
its calendar, but other texts suggest it eventually was completed for a lay 
patron. The Rawlinson Psalter, in view of its text content, was also made 
for a Dominican, but the added litany indicates that it subsequently 
passed to the Benedictine nuns of Wilton (no. 15). 


Calendar (Appendix I, nos. 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 13, 15, 17, 19): 
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These calendars cover the period ca.1250—1523 and provide full evidence 
of the development of the ‘international’ Dominican calendar in England 
with addition of local British saints in all cases. These saints are discussed 
above and are listed under ‘Calendar’ for each of these manuscripts cat- 
alogued in Appendix 1. From the local British saints in each calendar it 
would be possible to speculate on possible locations of the priories for 
which the books were destined, but this has been left for further research. 
A bible, Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France lat. 215, containing a cal- 
endar, lacking any feasts of English saints, but with the additions of the 
feasts of Dominic and the Translation of Dominic, has been attributed 
by Laura Light to England but is completely French in its decoration and 
liturgical contents. The presence of the rare St Hildevertus (Hildeferth) 
in the original hand of the calendar suggests it may have originally been 
written for the Diocese of Meaux, of which he was a former bishop of the 
7th century. 


Elizabeth de Bohun (née Badlesmere), evidently a major patron of the Dominicans, was 
buried in the church of London Blackfriars 'ante majore altare' (before the main altar); 
William Dugdale, Monasticon Anglicanum 4 (London: 1823), 139-41. 
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Litany of the saints (Appendix I, nos. 2, 3, 6, 10, 11, 15, 18, 19): 


As with the calendars, the litanies cover the period from ca.1260 until 1523 
and present the development of the Dominican litany over three cen- 
turies. Characteristic Dominican and British saints in the litanies have 
been listed under ‘litany’ in each catalogue entry in the Appendix I cata- 
logue. Regrettably I have not been able to collate the "ab" “per” and “ut” 
petitions characteristic of the Dominican litany or to determine whether 
they are identical in all the texts. 


Martyrology (Appendix I, no. 4): 


The martyrology in this early 14th-century manuscript of the Dominicans 
of Guildford seems to be based on an English 13th-century version of the 
Martyrology of Usuard, in which many English saints plus Peter Martyr 
and Dominic had already been incorporated. When in the possession of 
the Guildford priory, many more Dominican entries were added in the 
margin during the 14th century, together with a few more British entries. 
The end result can be considered as an English Dominican martyrology, 
of which it is a unique example. 


Little Office of the Blessed Virgin Mary (Appendix 1, nos. 15, 18, 19, and 
Appendix 11): 


The Little Office of the Virgin Mary was recited daily for most of the year 
in the Dominican rite, except on certain feast days and seasons of the 
year; it is contained in two psalters and one book of hours.?? The char- 
acteristic antiphons and capitula for the various hours in the Dominican 
rite are listed in Appendix r1. Both the breviaries (Nos. 6, 10) contain the 
fuller Saturday Office of the Virgin Mary, but lack the Little Office. Partic- 
ularly important is the early ca.1270 text of the Little Office in the psalter, 
Oxford, Bodl., Rawl. G. 23 (No. 15). 


Office of the Dead (Appendix 1, nos. 10, 11, 18, 19, and Appendix 11): 


The Dominican Office of the Dead occurs in one of the breviaries (No. 10) as 
the Office for All Souls Day, but that part of the sanctoral is lacking in the 


38 See Bonniwell, History of the Dominican Liturgy, 44, 134, 146, 252—53, 368, for the daily 
recitation of the Little Office of the Virgin, which was eventually abolished in 1921. 
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Helsinki Breviary (No. 6), whose sanctoral is lacunary and only the feasts 
up to 22 July survive. The other Offices of the Dead occur in a mid-14th- 
century psalter/book of hours and two 15th-century books of hours, which 
belonged to the Dominican nuns of Dartford Priory. The Office of the Dead 
was recited daily until, like the Office of the Virgin Mary, this was abolished 
in 1921.2? The characteristic responsories, verses and antiphons are listed in 
Appendix 11. These are uniform in the four manuscripts with the exception 
of the responsory and verses to the eighth matins lesson in no. 19, which for 
some reason or other have been changed in the 15th century.*° 


Appendix 1: Brief Descriptions of Text Contents of the Manuscripts 


The following descriptions are almost exclusively a basic listing of text contents, and 
not fully comprehensive.*! Decoration of initials and illustrations have not been de- 
scribed except in one or two cases, where there is no mention of them in full catalogue 
descriptions cited in the bibliographies, or where they are of particular importance to 
the Dominican Order. The saints listed under the headings of ‘calendar’, 'sanctoral and 
‘litany’ are those of the ‘international’ Dominican calendar and sanctoral before its re- 
visions and additions at the time after the Council of Trent, those British saints incor- 
porated by the English Dominicans, and in a few cases those British Saints which were 
in the ‘international’ calendar (namely Edward the Confessor on 13 October and Thom- 
as Becket on 29 December). The saints are listed in calendar order and litany order. 


1 Blackburn, City Museum and Art Gallery, 1978.69 


Epistle lectionary ca.1300 
Fols. 96, 255 mm x 185 mm. Text area of 185 mm x 135 mm with two columns of 
17 lines. 


39 See Bonniwell, History of the Dominican Liturgy, 146—47, 252, 368, for the daily recitation 
of the Office of the Dead. 

40  Ihave not been able to check the texts of the Dartford Book of Hours fragment in the 
Society of Antiquaries Library because it has been withdrawn from access due to its very 
fragile state. 

41 This is particularly so for the two breviaries in Helsinki and the British Library, for which 
a full description is complicated in view of many additions by later hands, which it has 
not been possible to fully elucidate in the time available for research for this article. These 
manuscripts, almost contemporary in date, much need a monographic study to fully doc- 
ument this early stage of the development of the Dominican breviary in England. 
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fols. 1r-7ov temporal beginning imperfectly in the second Sunday of Advent; 

fols. 71r- 96v sanctoral beginning imperfectly at Nicholas (6 December) and ending 
imperfectly at Theodore (9 November). 

The Sotheby sale catalogue mistakenly described the lectionary as being of the 
Cistercian Rite, whereas it is clearly Dominican in view of the sanctoral containing 
readings in the hand of the main scribe for Peter Martyr (29 April), Crown of Thorns (4 
May), the Translation of Dominic (24 May), and Dominic (4 August). 

Sanctoral of ca.1300: Oswald the Confessor (added), David of Wales (added), Thom- 
as Aquinas (added), Edward the Martyr (added), Richard of Chichester (added), Pe- 
ter Martyr, Crown of Thorns, Dunstan (added), Translation of Dominic, Augustine of 
Canterbury (added), Alban (added), Martha, Translation of Thomas Becket (added), 
Procopius (added), Dominic, Bernard of Clairvaux, Francis. 

Bibliography: Sotheby Catalogue Western Manuscripts and Miniatures, 11 July 1978, 
lot 41 (wrongly described as Cistercian). 


2 Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum, 3-1967 (Previously Oxford, 
Blackfriars) 


Collectar of King's Langley, 1523 
Fols. 135, 288 mm x 193 mm. Text area 174 mm x 112 mm, a single column of 21 lines. 
fols. 1-6v calendar; 
fols. 7r-13v modus inchoandi horas, capitula, oraciones, confiteor, preces; 
fols. 13v-14v benedictions for matins lessons; 
fols. 14v-20r capitula for the temporal; 
fols. 20r-28r capitula for the sanctoral; 
fols. 28r-3or capitula for the common of saints; 
fols. 30v-51v collects for the temporal; 
fols. 51v-52r collects for the Dedication of a church; 
fols. 52r-92v collects for the sanctoral; 
fols. 92v-94v collects for the common of saints; 
fols. 94v-96v collects ‘in commemoracionibus'; 
fols. 96v-101v prayers and offices to be said in the chapter house; 
fols. 101v-103r benedictions at meals; 
fols. 103v-110v litany of Dominican Rite; 
fols. 108v-uov blessing of salt and water; 
fols. nuri2r Ad communicandum infirmum; 
fols. n2r-34v offices for the dying and dead. 
Calendar of 1523: Wulfstan, Translation of Thomas Aquinas, Anniversarium patrum 
et matrum, Oswald the Confessor (added), David of Wales, Chad, Thomas Aquinas, 
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Edward the Martyr, Cuthbert, Richard of Chichester, Vincent Ferrer, Adalbert, Peter 
Martyr, Catherine of Siena, Crown of Thorns, Translation of Peter Martyr, Dunstan, 
Translation of Dominic, Augustine of Canterbury, Anthony of Padua, Martial, Botulph, 
Alban, Translation of Thomas Becket, Procopius, Alexius, Kenelm (added), Martha, 
Dominic, octave of Dominic, Bernard, Louis of France, Anniversarium familiarium et 
benefactorum, Wenceslas, Francis, Anniversarium omnium fratrum et sororum defunc- 
torum, Edward the Confessor, Winifred, Elisabeth of Hungary, Edmund the Martyr, Vi- 
talis and Agricola, Thomas Becket. 

Sanctoral of 1523: Wulfstan, Translation of Thomas Aquinas, David of Wales, Thomas 
Aquinas, Edward the Martyr, Cuthbert, Richard of Chichester, Vincent Ferrer, Adal- 
bert, Peter Martyr, Catherine of Siena, Crown of Thorns, Translation of Peter Martyr, 
Dunstan, Translation of Dominic, Augustine of Canterbury, Anthony of Padua, Mar- 
tial, Botulph, Alban, Etheldreda, Translation of Thomas Becket, Swithun, Procopius, 
Alexius, Martha, Dominic, Bernard of Clairvaux, Louis of France, Wenceslas, Francis, 
Edward the Confessor, Winifred, Elisabeth of Hungary, Edmund the Martyr, Vitalis and 
Agricola, Thomas Becket. 

Litany of 1523: Thomas Becket, Peter Martyr, Edmund the Martyr, Dominic (bis di- 
catur), Thomas Aquinas, Vincent Ferrer, Francis, Anthony of Padua, Bernard of Clair- 
vaux, David of Wales, Martha, Etheldreda, Winifred, Catherine of Siena. 

Bibliography: Neil Ripley Ker, Medieval Libraries of Great Britain (London: 1964), 105, 
271; F. Wormald and P.M. Giles, A Descriptive Catalogue of the Additional Illuminated 
Manuscripts in the Fitzwilliam Museum acquired between 1895 and 1979, vol. 2 (Cam- 
bridge: 1982), 533-39; Neil Ripley Ker and Andrew G. Watson, Medieval Libraries of 
Great Britain. Supplement to the Second Edition (London: 1987), 40. 


3 Cambridge, University Library, Add. 2770 


Collectar of Dunstable of ca.1460-70, later at St Bartholomew Smithfield, briefly re- 
stored as a Dominican priory by Queen Mary 1 of England (1516-58) after the Reforma- 
tion from 1555 to 1559. 

Fols. 108, 278 mm x 213 mm. Text area 184 mm x 141 mm, a single column of 15 lines. 

fols. 1r-6v calendar; 

fols. 7r-9v modus inchoandi horas, capitula, oraciones, confiteor, preces; 

fols. gv-10v benedictions for matins lessons; 

fols.ur-17v capitula for the temporal ending with the Dedication of a church; 

fols. 17v-25r capitula for the sanctoral; 

fols. 25r-28r capitula for the common of saints ending with two added collects for 
Saints Gregory and Swithun; 

fols. 28v-48r collects for the temporal ending with the Dedication of a church; 
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fols. 49r-79r collects for the sanctoral; 

fol. 79r-v collects for the Virgin Mary; 

fols. 79v-8ov collects for the dead; 

fols. 811-86v general directions for Dominican offices such as Election of the Master 
General, the Provincial and Conventual Priors; 

fols. 86v-gor benedictions at meals and for other occasions; 

fols. gor-101r antiphons for the temporal, sanctoral and common of saints; 

fols. 101v-104v litany of Dominican Rite; 

fols. 104v-106v blessing of salt and water; 

fols. 106v-108v added collects and offices by several later scribes. 

The book must have been written after 1461 because Catherine of Siena, canonised 
in that year, is in both the sanctoral and litany but not in the calendar. The page in the 
sanctoral is lacking for the collect for Edward the Martyr, who was probably included, 
as he is in the King's Langley sanctoral of 1523, and in several earlier English Dominican 
calendars and sanctorals. 

Calendar of ca.1460—-70: Wulfstan, Translation of Thomas Aquinas, Anniversarium 
patrum et matrum, David of Wales, Thomas Aquinas, Edward the Martyr, Cuthbert, 
Richard of Chichester, Vincent Ferrer, Adalbert, Peter Martyr, Crown of Thorns, Trans- 
lation of Peter Martyr, Fremund, Dunstan, Translation of Dominic, Augustine of Can- 
terbury, Anthony of Padua, Martial, Botulph, Alban, Etheldreda (erased), Translation 
of Thomas Becket, Procopius, Alexius, Martha, Dominic, octave of Dominic, Bernard 
of Clairvaux, Louis of France, Anniversarium familiarium et benefactorum, Wenceslas 
(added), Francis, Anniversarium omnium fratrum et sororum defunctorum, Edward the 
Confessor, Winifred, Elisabeth of Hungary, Edmund the Martyr, Vitalis and Agricola, 
Thomas Becket. 

Sanctoral of ca.1460—70: Wulfstan, Translation of Thomas Aquinas, David of Wales, 
Thomas Aquinas, Richard of Chichester, Vincent Ferrer, Adalbert, Peter Martyr, Cath- 
erine of Siena, Crown of Thorns, Translation of Dominic, Augustine of Canterbury, 
Anthony of Padua, Martial, Botulph, Alban, Etheldreda, Translation of Thomas Becket, 
Swithun (added), Procopius, Alexius, Martha, Dominic, Bernard of Clairvaux, Louis 
of France, Wenceslas, Francis, Edward the Confessor, Winifred, Elisabeth of Hungary, 
Vitalis and Agricola, Thomas Becket. 

Litany of ca.1460—70: Thomas Becket, Peter Martyr, Edmund the Martyr, Alban, Fre- 
mund, Dominic (invoked twice), Thomas Aquinas, Vincent Ferrer, Francis, Anthony 
of Padua, Bernard of Clairvaux, David of Wales, Hugh of Lincoln, Martha, Etheldreda, 
Winifred, Catherine of Siena. 

Bibliography: N.R. Ker, Medieval Libraries of Great Britain (London: 1964), 60, 252; 
Jayne Ringrose, Summary Catalogue of the Additional Medieval Manuscripts in Cam- 
bridge University Library acquired before 1940 (Woodbridge: 2009), 22-24. 
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4 Cambridge, University Library, Ll.2.9 


Martyrology including annual cycle of Gospel pericopes, of Guildford ca.1300-20. 

Fols. 127, 298 mm x 202 mm. Text area 232 mm x 158 mm, a single column of variable 
number of lines. 

fols. 1r-41r Martyrology of Usuard with Dominican and British additions; 

fols. 421-45r obituary of Dominican convent of Guildford; 

fols. 48r-53v Gospel pericopes for the temporal; 

fols. 53v-57r Gospel pericopes for the sanctoral; 

fols, 57v-58r liturgical directions for major feasts of the church year including those 
of Peter Martyr, Dominic and his translation; 

fol. 59 blank; 

fol. 60 excised; 

fols. 61r-65r Rule of St Augustine; 

fols. 66r-98r Constitutiones fratrum praedicatorum; 

fols. g9r127r Hugh of St Victor, Commentary on the Rule of St Augustine. 

Martyrology of ca.1300-20: Edward the Confessor (added), Wulfstan (added), 
Translation of Thomas Aquinas (added), Anniversarum patrum et matrum (added), 
Oswald the Confessor, David of Wales, Chad, Thomas Aquinas (added), Patrick, Ed- 
ward the Martyr, Cuthbert, Vincent Ferrer (added), Mellitus, Peter Martyr, Erken- 
wald, John of Beverley, Crown of Thorns (added), Translation of Peter Martyr (add- 
ed), Dunstan, Translation of Dominic (added), Augustine of Canterbury, Anthony of 
Padua (added), Botulph, Alban, Etheldreda, Swithun, Translation of Thomas Becket 
(added), Procopius (added), Kenelm, Alexius (added), Dominic, Oswald the Martyr, 
Bernard of Clairvaux (added), Louis of France (added), Anniversarium omnium fra- 
trum et sororum defunctorum (added), Francis (added), Ethelburga, Translation of 
Edward the Confessor (added), Winifred (added), Hugh of Lincoln (added), Thomas 
Becket. 

Sanctoral of Gospel pericopes of ca.1300—20: Translation of Thomas Aquinas (added), 
David of Wales (added), Edward the Martyr (added), Richard of Chichester, Peter Mar- 
tyr, Crown of Thorns, Translation of Dominic, Augustine of Canterbury (added), Trans- 
lation of Thomas Becket, Dominic, Octave of Dominic, Bernard of Clairvaux, Louis of 
France (added), Francis, Edward the Confessor (added), Edmund the Martyr (added), 
Thomas Becket. 

Bibliography: Owen Manning, The History and Antiquities of the County of Surrey, 
I (London:1804), 20-21; C.F.R. Palmer, "The Friar-Preachers or Blackfriars of Guildford,” 
The Antiquary n.s 1 (1887), 1-15; Walter Howard Frere, Bibliotheca Musico-Liturgica, 11 
(London: 1932; repr. Hildesheim: 1967), 109, no. 841. 
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5 Claremont Colleges, Honnold Library, Crispin 1 


Bible with Epistle and Gospel lists, ca.1250. 

Fols. 586, 135 mm. x go mm. Text area 100 mm. x 62 mm. as two columns of 42 lines. 

fols. 1v-3v singleton flyleaves from 13th- or early 14th-century manuscript binding 
fragments; 

fols. 41-237r Old Testament (Genesis to Esther); 

fols. 237v-239v Epistle and Gospel lists (temporal and imperfect sanctoral ending 
with the Invention of Stephen, 3 August); 

fols. 240r-424v Old Testament (Job to Maccabees); 

fols. 424v-544v New Testament; 

fols. 548r-583r Interpretation of Hebrew Names (Interpretationes nominum 
hebraicorum); 

fols. 583v-585v glosses; 

fol. 586v list of biblical books added in a 14th-century continental hand. 
Sanctoral of ca.1250: Translation of Dominic. There are no English saints so the English, 
as opposed to French, provenance remains open to question. 

Bibliography: C.W. Dutschke, D. Dutschke and R.H. Rouse, Medieval and Renais- 


sance Manuscripts in California Libraries, I: Claremont Libraries (Berkeley, 1986), 9-12. 


6 Helsinki, National Library of Finland, C Iv 10 


Breviary, ca.1260—80 and ca.1280-1300. 

Fols. 371, 150 mm x 110 mm. Text area 100 mm x 73 mm, two columns of 22 lines. 
Some sections of the text are disordered as a result of misbinding. 

fols. 1r-6v calendar; 

fols. 7r-71r psalter; 

fols. 77v-8ov litany; 

fols. 81r-82r general liturgical directions at beginning of temporal Notandum quod 
per totum annum ...; 

fols. 82r-242v temporal ending imperfectly at Dominica x post Trinitatem; 

fols. 2431-2471 rules for the grading of feasts in the Dominican breviary; 

fols. 247v-275v sanctoral beginning vigil of St Andrew ending imperfectly in matins 
for St Agatha; 

fols. 276r-293v Old Testament matins readings for the temporal from August to 
November; 

fols. 294r-318v temporal beginning Dominica I post Trinitatem and ending with the 


Dedication of a church after Dominica xxv post Trinitatem; 
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fols. 319-352v sanctoral from matins for St Agatha ending imperfectly in Office of St 
Mary Magdalene (July 22); 

fols. 3531-v misbound leaf part of Office of Translation of Dominic; 

fols. 3541-363r common of saints starting imperfectly at end of the common for con- 
fessors and beginning of the office for a Virgin Martyr (fol. 3551); 

fols. 363v-368r Office of the Virgin Mary on Saturdays; 

fols. 368v-369r Collects for the Office of the Dead; 

fols. 369v-370v Absolutions at Confession; 

fols. 370v-371r Benedictions for matins lessons; 

fol. 371v Office of St Ursula added in 15th century. 

It seems that originally this breviary resulted from combination of two volumes per- 
haps of slightly different dates, fols. 7r-8ov, a psalter and litany of the late 13th century, 
bound together with fols. 1r-6v, 811-3711, a calendar and breviary of ca.1260-80 with 
various later additions in the 14th and 15th centuries. Additions in the calendar suggest 
that in the late 14th century the book was in the possession of Blackfriars London, 
when the dedication of that church on 5 November and the London diocese feasts 
of Erkenwald and Ethelburga were added. A very few additions were made when the 
book came first to Sweden and eventually reached Finland in the 15th century. It was 
found in an unknown parish church in Satakunta, north of Turku (Abo), in 1861. When 
the diocese of Finland was founded in the late 12th/early 13th century an early bishop, 
Thomas (ca.1220—45, d. 1248), is thought to have been an English Dominican and the 
liturgical use adopted for the diocese came to be essentially of the Dominican Rite and 
remained so until the Reformation.*2 The Dominican priory of St Olav at Koroinen, 
later moved to Turku, was founded in 1249. 

Calendar of ca.1260—80: Wulfstan, Translation of Thomas Aquinas (added), Anniver- 
sarium patrum et matrum, David of Wales (added), Thomas Aquinas (added), Edward 


42 A facsimile exists of the 1488 printed missal from Abo/Turku, which demonstrates the 
close relationship between the diocese and the Dominican liturgies: Missale Aboense 
secundum ordinem fratrum praedicatorum 1488, eds. Martti Parvio, Kauko Pirinen, and 
Jorma Vallinkoski (Porvoo: 1988). The evidence for Thomas being an English Dominican 
is open to question. As he is thought to have come to Finland ca.1220, and the English 
Dominican Province was not founded until 1221, he could not have joined the Dominican 
Order until after he had come to Finland. When he had to resign his bishopric in 1245 as 
a result of bad conduct, he donated his books to the Dominican convent of Sigtuna in 
Sweden, and moved to the Dominican convent of Visby on the island of Gotland where 
he died in 1248. The first Dominican convent in Finland was founded from Sigtuna in 1249 
probably on the initiative of the new bishop of Finland, Bero, successor to Thomas, who 
took up his position in that year and reigned until 1258. From 1259 onwards the bishop was 
entitled bishop of Turku. 
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the Martyr, Cuthbert, Richard of Chichester (added), Adalbert (added), Peter Martyr, 
Erkenwald (added), Crown of Thorns, Dunstan, Translation of Dominic, Augustine of 
Canterbury, Anthony of Padua (added), Martial (added), Botulph, Alban, Etheldreda, 
Translation of Thomas Becket, Swithun, Alexius (added), Kenelm, Martha (added), 
Dominic, Octave of Dominic, Bernard of Clairvaux, Louis of France (added), Anniver- 
sarium familiarium et benefactorum, Wenceslas (added), Francis, Anniversarium omni- 
um fratrum et sororum defunctorum, Ethelburga (added), Edward the Confessor, Win- 
ifred (added), Elisabeth of Hungary, Edmund the Martyr (added), Vitalis and Agricola, 
Thomas Becket. 

Sanctoral of ca.1260—80 (up to 22 July only): Wulfstan (added?), Peter Martyr, Crown 
of Thorns, Dunstan, Translation of Dominic, Anthony of Padua, Martial (added). 

Litany of ca.1280-1300: Thomas Becket, Peter Martyr, Dominic, Francis, Thomas 
Aquinas (added), Anthony of Padua, Bernard of Clairvaux (added), Edward the Con- 
fessor (added), Martha (added), Winifred (added). 

Bibliography: Aarno Maliniemi, “Englantilaisperéinen 1200-luvun dominikaani- 
breviarium Suomessa,” Historiallinen Arkisto 50 (1944) (Juhlajulkaisu Jalmari Jaakolan 
kunniaksi hänen täyttässään 60 vuotta 1.1.1945), 378-87; Jesse Keskiaho, “Bortom frag- 
menten: Handskriftsproduktion och boklig kultur i det medeltida Åbo stift,” Historisk 
Tidskrift för Finland 3 (2008), 209-52, at 233; a description of the text contents with com- 
mentary is at https://www.codicesfennici.fi/items/show/21 [last accessed 3 July 2020]. 


7 London, BL, Arundel 220 


Dominican calendar and miscellany of texts, some in Latin, others in Anglo-Norman 
ca.1325—40. 

Fols. 328, 230 mm x 165 mm. Text area and number of lines vary for different compo- 
nents of the book and are also variable in the Dominican calendar. 

fols. 4r-5v Prologue to the Prophecies of Merlin in Anglo-Norman; 

fols. 7r-gor Nicholas Trevet op, Annales regum Angliae; 

fols. 181v-266r Martin of Troppau oP, Chronicon pontificum et imperatorum; 

fols. 275r-78v Libellus de homagiis Scotorum; 

fol. 279r-v De rebus gestis annis 1467-1513; 

fols. 280-83v Juramentum praestandum per regem in coronatione sua; 

fols. 284r-298v Pseudo-Turpin Chronicle in Anglo-Norman; 

fols. 299r-305v Walter de Bibbesworth, Tretiz de Langage; 

fols. 305v-307r satires and verses in Anglo-Norman; 

fols. 307v-314v Dominican calendar with lunar tables; 

fols. 315r-328v Easter tables and annals (a full listing of the texts outside the calen- 
dar in this manuscript has not been attempted). 
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Calendar of ca.1325-40: Wulfstan, Oswald the Confessor, Edward the Martyr, Cuth- 
bert, Richard of Chichester, Peter Martyr, Dunstan, Translation of Dominic, Augustine 
of Canterbury, Anthony of Padua, Botulph, Alban, Swithun, Translation of Thomas 
Becket, Kenelm, Dominic, Octave of Dominic, Louis of France, Wenceslas, Francis, 
Ethelburga, Edward the Confessor, Winifred, Elisabeth of Hungary, Edmund the Mar- 
tyr, Vitalis and Agricola, Thomas Becket. 

Bibliography: Catalogue of Manuscripts in the British Museum, I: The Arundel Man- 
uscripts (London: 1834-40), 62—63; Ruth J. Dean and Maureen B.M. Boulton, Anglo- 
Norman Literature: A Guide to Texts and Manuscripts (London: 1999), 19-20, 53-54, 113, 
139, 153, 160—61, 204, nos. 22, 79, 196, 249, 273, 285, 378 (for details and bibliography 
on the Anglo-Norman texts); Wolfgang-Valentin Ikas, Martin von Troppau (Martinus 
Polonus), O.P. (#1278) in England (Wiesbaden: 2002), 41, 54, 60, 97, 130-35, 272, 293; 
C. Philipp E. Nothaft, Scandalous Error: Calendar Reform and Calendrical Astronomy in 
Medieval Europe (Oxford: 2018), 169, n. 12. 


8 London, BL, Arundel 303 


Bible ca.1228-34. 

Fols. 484, 139 mm. x 92 mm. Text area 108 mm. x 64 mm. as two columns of 44 lines. 

fols. 3v-4v Dominican calendar; 

fols. 5r-7r Prologues to Old Testament; 

fols. 7r-352v Old Testament (Genesis to Maccabees); 

fols. 3531-442v New Testament; 

fols. 443r-483r Interpretation of the Hebrew Names (Interpretationes nominum 
hebraeorum). 

Calendar of 1228-34: Wulfstan, Anniversarium patrum et matrum, Edward the Mar- 
tyr, Cuthbert, Dunstan, Augustine of Canterbury, Botulph, Alban, Etheldreda, Swithun, 
Translation of Thomas Becket, Oswald the Martyr, Anniversarium familiarium et bene- 
factorum, Francis, Anniversarium omnium fratrum ordinis nostri, Edmund the Martyr, 
Vitalis and Agricola, Thomas Becket. 

This is a very rare instance of a calendar predating the canonisation of Dominic 
in 1234 and thus lacking his feast day and that of his translation. It does have in the 
original hand the feast of St Francis, canonised in 1228, and also the Dominican char- 
acteristic feast of Vitalis and Agricola, the martyrs of Bologna, on 27 November. The 
three annual anniversaries are in the original hand and were introduced by the general 
chapter in 1228, so the manuscript can probably be dated to ca.1228—-34. The suggestion 
which has been made of a possible Oxford provenance probably has to be rejected as 
the calendar lacks St Frideswide on 19 October, whose relics were in that city in the 
possession of the Augustinian canons. 
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Bibliography: Catalogue of Manuscripts in the British Museum, I, The Arundel 
Manuscripts (London: 1834-40), 29; A.G. Watson, Catalogue of Dated and Datable 
Manuscripts c. 700-1600 in the Department of Manuscripts The British Library, 1 (Lon- 
don: 1979), vol. 1, 92, no. 462; vol. t1, fig. 131. 


9 London, BL, Harley 2356 


Psalter ca.1300. 

Fols. 220, 170 mm x 110 mm. Text area 110 mm x 72 mm, as single column of 19 lines. 

fols. 1-6v Dominican calendar; 

fols. 7r, 8v full-page pictures in barbed quatrefoils with 7v and 8r blank — Christ 
threatening a city with three lances and the Madonna Misericordia sheltering Domin- 
ican friars, Dream of Pope Innocent 111 with St Dominic and another friar supporting 
a collapsing church;*? 

fols. gr-173r psalter; 

fols. 173r-189r canticles; 

fols. 189r-196r litany derived partly from that of the Benedictines of Bury St Edmunds; 

fols. 196r-v added computus texts in Middle English; 

fols. 197r-208r Hours of the Trinity; 

fols. 209r-216v Office of the Dead of the Use of Rome; 

fols. 216v-217v added prayers: Gaude Maria virgo piissima, Deus indulgentiarum Do- 
mine, Miserere quesumus Domine animabus omnium benefactorum — the latter two are 
collects for the dead; 

fols. 218r-220v flyleaves from a 12th-century English missal. 

The calendar is only fully written out until May, but for the remaining months only 
the feasts in red and blue ink are written in, the scribe failing to add the entries to be 


43 Itis likely that these are the only two images of these scenes in English medieval art, 
and although this article is not concerned with Dominican iconography, some comment 
is necessary. These two stories about Dominic occur in the Golden Legend which was 
known in England from the late 13th century. By ca.1300 both episodes had been incorpo- 
rated into the Middle English Life of St Dominic in the South English Legendary. On these 
textual sources, see Jacobus de Voragine, The Golden Legend, vol. 2, 46-47, and Manning, 
"The Middle English Verse Life of Saint Dominic, 85. The first picture in BL, Harley 2356 
is the earliest image of the Madonna della Misericordia in English art. She is sheltering 
Dominicans under her cloak just as she shelters Franciscans under her cloak in the near 
contemporary painting by Duccio. On this and other Italian examples, see Christa Belting- 
Ihm, "Sub matris tutela": Untersuchungen zur Vorgeschichte der Schutzmantelmadonna 
(Heidelberg: 1976), 68—74. Belting-Ihm was not aware of the image in BL, Harley 2356. See 
for further discussion of these images the article in this volume: Collins, *'Do it Well and 


1» 


Thoroughly; ”, 325-326. 
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written in black ink. There is no entry for Dominic on 5 August which maybe was in- 
tended to be written in gold. This calendar is the only Dominican liturgical component 
of the book. The litany is derived with some changes from that of the Benedictines of 
Bury St Edmunds, and the Office of the Dead is Use of Rome. Perhaps the book was 
begun for a Dominican in view of the calendar and full-page pictures, but there was a 
change in the intended patron during the writing out of the book. 

Calendar of ca.1300: Edward the Confessor, Wulfstan, Anniversarium patrum et ma- 
trum, Edward the Martyr, Cuthbert, Richard of Chichester, Wilfrid, Peter Martyr, John 
of Beverley, Dunstan, Translation of Dominic, Augustine of Canterbury, Translation of 
Thomas Becket, Hugh of Lincoln, Edmund the Martyr, Thomas Becket. 

Bibliography: Eric George Millar, English Illuminated Manuscripts of the XIVth and 
XVth Century (Paris: 1928), 84, no. 247; Cyril Ernest Wright, Fontes Harleiani: A Study 
of the Sources of the Harleian Collection of Manuscripts in the British Museum (Lon- 
don: 1972), 207, 310. 


10 London BL, Royal 2 A.xI 


Breviary ca.1300 with additions of the later 14th and early 15th centuries. 

Fols. 413, 165mm x 120mm. Text area 18mm x 64 mm, two columns of 26 lines. 

fols. 1r-159r temporal ending with Office of the Dedication of a church; 

fols. 159v-160v Mass propers for Mary Magdalene added by a later scribe; 

fol. 160v tinted drawing of the Crucifixion, rather poor in quality; 

fols. 161r-166v calendar added by a later scribe ca.1350-1400; 

fols. 1671-223v psalter by scribe of the temporal; 

fols. 223v-228v canticles by scribe of the temporal; 

fols. 228v-23or litany by scribe of the temporal; fol. 230r two prayers: Omnipotens et 
misericors deus clementiam tuam suppliciter deprecor, Suscipe digneris dominus deus 
omnipotens hos psalmos consecratos; 

fols. 2311-238v ordinary of the Mass; 

fols. 238v-253r propers for votive masses including for Dominic (fol. 250r), Peter 
Martyr (fol. 251r), Crown of Thorns (fol. 252r), and added by different scribes for Mar- 
tha ca.1325 and later in the 14th century for David of Wales (fols. 2531-2541); 

fols. 255r-259v rules for the grading of feasts in the Dominican breviary; 

fols. 259v-348v sanctoral with the Office for the Transfiguration added by a later 
scribe at the end; 

fols. 348v-349v blessing of salt and water; 

fols. 350r-380r common of saints; 

fols. 380r-384r Office of the Virgin Mary for Saturdays; 

fols. 384r-385r collects for the Office of the Dead; 
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fols. 385v-386v benedictions; 

fols. 387r-388v collects for saints Edward the Confessor, Wulfstan, Edward the Mar- 
tyr, Cuthbert, Dunstan, Botulph, Anthony of Padua (added by a different scribe in the 
margin), Alban, Etheldreda, Swithun, Thomas Becket, Frideswide, Hugh of Lincoln, 
Edmund the Martyr added by a later scribe, with at the end by another hand the collect 
for Martha; 

fols. 389r-408r matins lessons for Ignatius (3 lessons), David of Wales (9 lessons), 
Thomas Aquinas (9 lessons), Richard of Chichester (9 lessons), Servatius (3 lessons), 
Martial (3 lessons), Dunstan (3 lessons), Alban (3 lessons), Translation of Thomas 
Becket (9 lessons), Alexius (3 lessons), Martha (3 lessons), Louis the King (9 lessons), 
Wenceslas (3 lessons), Mark the Pope (3 lessons), Edward the Confessor (3 lessons), 
1,000 Virgins (3 lessons) and Winifred (3 lessons) added by an early 15th-century hand; 

fols. 408r-412v Office of Corpus Christi added by a 14th-century hand. 

Calendar of ca.1350-1400:44 Wulfstan (added), Translation of Thomas Aquinas (add- 
ed), Anniversarium patrum et matrum, David of Wales (added), Chad, Thomas Aqui- 
nas, Edward the Martyr, Cuthbert, Richard of Chichester, Vincent Ferrer (added), Pe- 
ter Martyr (added?), Crown of Thorns (added?), Translation of Peter Martyr (added), 
Dunstan (added), Translation of Dominic (added?), Augustine of Canterbury, Anthony 
of Padua, Martial, Botulph, Alban, Etheldreda, Translation of Thomas Becket, Alexius, 
Kenelm, Martha, Dominic, octave of Dominic (added), Bernard of Clairvaux, Francis, 
Anniversarium omnium fratrum et sororum defunctorum, Winifred, Elisabeth of Hun- 
gary, Edmund the Martyr, Vitalis and Agricola, Thomas Becket. 

Sanctoral of ca.1300: David of Wales (added), Thomas Aquinas (added), Richard of 
Chichester (added), Peter Martyr, Crown of Thorns, Dunstan (added), Translation of 
Dominic, Alexius (added), Alban (added), Translation of Thomas Becket (added), Mar- 
tha (added), Dominic, Bernard of Clairvaux, Louis the King (added), Wenceslas (add- 
ed), Francis, Edward the Confessor (added), Winifred (added), Elisabeth of Hungary, 
Vitalis and Agricola, Thomas Becket. 

Litany of ca.1300: Thomas Becket, Peter Martyr, Dominic, David of Wales (added), 
Thomas Aquinas (added), Francis, Vincent Ferrer (added), Anthony of Padua, Bernard 
of Clairvaux (added), Martha (added). 

Bibliography: George F. Warner and Julius P. Gilson, Catalogue of Western Manu- 
scripts in the Old Royal and King's Collections, 1 (London: 1921), 30; Maura O'Carroll, 
"The Cult and Liturgy of St Dominic,” in Domenico di Caleruega e la nascita dell'or- 
dine dei frati predicatori: Atti del XLI Convegno storico internazionale, Todi 10-12 otto- 
bre 2004, Centro di Studi sulla Spiritualità medievale (Spoleto: 2005), 588-89, 593-95, 


44 This calendar has additions and corrections by several near contemporary scribes and is 
a most frustrating text to interpret in regard to scribal hands. 
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597—601, 603; Richard William Pfaff, The Liturgy in Medieval England: A History (Cam- 
bridge: 2009), 314-16. 


n London, Society of Antiquaries 717 


Book of hours ca1400—-25 (belonged to a nun of Dartford priory). 

Fols. 69, page dimensions unavailable. Text area 105 mm x 58 mm. 

fols. 1-7v penitential psalms beginning imperfectly with Ps. 37; 

fols. 8r-14v litany of Dominican Rite; 

fols. 14v-54r Office of the Dead of Dominican Rite with musical notation; 

fols. 55r-69v processional for Holy Week with musical notation, ending imperfectly 
at Maundy Thursday. 

This fragmentary manuscript is unbound, in a very fragile state and has been perma- 
nently withdrawn from consultation. I have therefore not been able to make detailed 
notes on the Dominican characteristics of the texts of the litany and Office of the Dead. 

Litany of ca.1400—25: Unavailable 

Bibliography: Neil Ripley Ker, Medieval Libraries of Great Britain (London: 1964), 
57; Neil Ripley Ker, Medieval Manuscripts in British Libraries, I: London (Oxford: 1969), 
315; Pamela J. Willetts, Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Society of Antiquaries of London 
(Woodbridge: 2000), 310-1. 


12 Oxford, Bodleian Library, Auct. D.5.9 


Bible ca.1275-1300. 

Fols. 693, 126 mm x 80 mm. text area 92 mm x 54 mm, two columns of 40 lines. 

fol. av list of biblical books; 

fols. 5r-8v Prologues; 

fols. gr-503v Old Testament (Genesis — Maccabees); 

fols. 504r-635r New Testament; 

fols. 636r-684v Interpretations of the Hebrew Names (Interpretationes nominum 
hebraeorum); 

fols. 684r-690v epistle and gospel readings of the temporal and sanctoral; 

fols. 690v-691v epistle and gospel readings for the common of the saints, votive 
masses and masses of the dead. 

Sanctoral of Epistle and Gospel lists of ca.1275-1300: Thomas Becket, Translation of 
Dominic, Dominic, Bernard of Clairvaux, Francis. 

In view of the date it is surprising the lists do not contain Peter Martyr, canon- 
ised in 1253, and perhaps they are based on an older text model. As the December 
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feast of Thomas Becket is universal in both France and England by the second half 
of the 13th century, and he is the only English saint in the sanctoral, it is only the 
illumination and penflourishing which has been used as evidence that the book 
was made in England. 

Bibliography: SJ.P. van Dijk, Handlist of the Latin Liturgical Manuscripts in the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, 7 vols. (typescript), Bodleian Library (Oxford: 1951-55), 1, 36; 
O. Pácht and J.J.G. Alexander, Illuminated Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library Oxford, 3, 
British, Irish and Icelandic Schools (Oxford: 1973), no. 474. 


13 Oxford, Bodleian Library, Lat. Bibl. d. 9 


Bible of ca1250—75 with an added Franciscan calendar of ca.1300-25, which was sub- 
sequently in the mid-14th century carefully adapted to that of the Oxford Blackfriars, 
and also in this same 14th-century supplement is the Benedictine litany of Gloucester 
Abbey. It can only be assumed that during this period the bible belonged first to a 
Franciscan, then to Blackfriars Oxford, and eventually to Gloucester Abbey — a strange 
example of a bible transferring through the hands of three religious orders in a rela- 
tively short period of time. 

Fols. 328, 227 mm x 158 mm. Text area of calendar variable. 

fols. 1r-315r Old and New Testament beginning imperfectly in Genesis chap. 5; 

fols. 316r-318v Franciscan calendar adapted ca.1350 to that of the Dominicans of 
Oxford; 

fols. 3191-320v Benedictine litany of Gloucester Abbey; 

fols. 321r-328v interpretations of Hebrew Names (Interpretationes nominum 
hebraicorum). 

Calendar additions of ca.1350 to adapt for Oxford Blackfriars, many over erasures: Hil- 
ary (13 January); Remigius (13 January); Wulfstan (19 January); Julian (27 January); 
Translation of Thomas Aquinas (28 January); Agnes (29 January); Brigid (1 February); 
Anniversarium patrum et matrum — over erasure of Gilbert of Sempringham (4 Febru- 
ary); Vedast and Amand (6 February); Translation of Frideswide (12 February); David 
(1 March); Albinus (1 March); Chad (2 March); Thomas Aquinas (7 March); Edward the 
Martyr (18 March); Richard of Chichester (4 April); Ambrose (4 April); Adalbert (24 
April); Alexander, Eventius and Theodulus (3 May); Crown of Thorns (4 May); Servati- 
us (13 May); Dunstan (19 May); Translation of Dominic (24 May); Augustine of Canter- 
bury (26 May); Medard (8 June); Dedication of the church (of the Order of Preachers 
in Oxford) (15 June); Ciricus and Julitta (16 June); Martial (16 June); Botulph (17 June); 
Etheldreda (23 June); Processus and Martinianus (2 July); Swithun (2 July); Procopi- 
us (8 July); Anniversarium in conventu (9 July); Martha (27 July); Pantaleon, Nazarius 
and Celsus (28 July); Felix, Simplicius, Faustina and Beatrice (29 July); Germanus (31 
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July); Maccabees (1 August); Dominic — rewritten over erasure (5 August); Octave of 
Dominic (12 August); Octave of Assumption, Timothy and Symphorian (22 August); 
Bartholomew - rewritten over erasure (24 August); Louis the King (25 August); Rufus 
(27 August); Egidius (1 September); Octave of Augustine (4 September); Marcellus (4 
September); Anniversarium familiarium et benefactorum (5 September); Cornelian and 
Cyprian (14 September); Octave of the Nativity of the Virgin Mary, and Nicomedes (15 
September); Lambert (17 September); Wenceslas (28 September); Michael — rewritten 
over erasure (29 September); Leodegarius (2 October); Marcellus and Apuleius (7 Oc- 
tober); Anniversarium omnium fratrum defunctorum (10 October); Translation of Ed- 
ward the Confessor (13 October); Frideswide (19 October); 11,000 Virgins (21 October); 
Crispin and Crispinian (25 October); Quentin (31 October); All Souls (2 November); 
Winifred (3 November); Theodore (9 November); Martin and Menna (11 November); 
Edmund of Abingdon (16 November); Hugh (17 November); Octave of Martin (18 No- 
vember); Elisabeth of Hungary (19 November); Edmund the Martyr (20 November); 
Catherine (25 November); Agricola and Vitalis (27 November); Octave of Andrew (7 
December); Conception of the Virgin Mary (8 December) 

Bibliography: Neil Ripley Ker, Medieval Libraries of Great Britain (London: 1964), 142; 
Pacht and Alexander, Illuminated Manuscripts, 3, no. 1317; Ker and Watson, Medieval 
Libraries of Great Britain. Supplement, 52; Nigel J. Morgan, English Monastic Litanies 
after noo, I Abbotsbury-Peterborough, Henry Bradshaw Society, 119 (London, 2012), 28— 
29, 123-27; Morgan, "The Liturgical Manuscripts of the English Franciscans,” 235-37. 


14 Oxford, Bodleian Library, Lat. Bibl. e. 7 


Masses of St Dominic and of the Translation of St Dominic in an abbreviated missal in 
an English bible ca.1235-50. 

Fols. 440, 167 mm x 116 mm. Text area 18 mm x 73 mm, two columns of 48 lines. 

Fols. 1r198v Prologues to the Bible, Genesis to Psalms; 

fols. 1g9r-204r Canon of Mass, Prefaces, Masses for St Dominic and his translation 
written by a near contemporary scribe to the hand of the bible; 

fols. 208r-405v Proverbs-Apocalypse; 

fols. 406r-438v Interpretation. of Hebrew Names (Interpretationes nominum 
hebraicorum). 

Bibliography: George F. Warner, Descriptive Catalogue of the Illuminated Manuscripts 
in the Library C. W. Dyson Perrins (Oxford: 1920), 25-27, no. 5; Sydney C. Cockerell, The 
Work of W. De Brailes (Cambridge: 1930), 4, 25-26; Sotheby Catalogue, Western Man- 
uscripts and Miniatures 5 July 1976, lot 81; Nigel J. Morgan, Early Gothic Manuscripts, 
I: 190-1250 (Oxford: 1982), 114-16, no. 69; Claire Donovan, The de Brailes Hours. Shaping 
the Book of Hours in Thirteenth-Century Oxford (London: 1991), 19-21; Pfaff, The Liturgy 
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in Medieval England, 313; Nigel J. Morgan, Leaves from a Psalter by William de Brail- 
es: Commentary (London: 2012), 211-12; Light, “The Thirteenth-Century Pandect and 
the Liturgy’, 192-94, 202-204, 211-12. 


15 Oxford, Bodleian Library, Rawl. G. 23 


Psalter ca.1270, Wilton priory. 

Fols. 177, 190 mm x 130 mm. Text area 124 mm x 74 mm, single column of 20 lines. 

fol. 4v added Commemorationes dominice passionis and Indulgence of Pope 
John xxii; 

fols. 5r-10v Dominican calendar; 

fols. ur-147v psalter beginning imperfectly at psalm 2 v. 11; 

fols. 147r3160v canticles; 

fols. 161r-164r Dominican litany; 

fols. 164r-171r Dominican office of the Virgin Mary; 

fols. 171r-176r litany of the Benedictine nuns of Wilton Abbey added ca.1300-50. 

As St Anthony of Padua, introduced by the Dominicans in 1260-62, is in the original 
hand of the calendar, the book must postdate 1262, but its script and decoration make 
it unlikely to be much later than ca.1270. There was a short-lived Dominican priory at 
Wilton from 1245 to 1281. In 1281 the friars transferred to Salisbury, but two or three 
stayed at Wilton as a ‘vicarial house: This may explain how the manuscript passed 
from this small community to the Benedictine nuns of Wilton where their litany was 
added during the first half of the 14th century. The Dominicans very probably acted as 
confessors to the nuns and perhaps also as celebrants for their Masses. Indeed, their 
important function for the nuns in these respects may have been why a few of the 
friars remained at Wilton.^ 

Calendar of ca.1270: Wulfstan, Anniversarium patrum et matrum, Edward the Mar- 
tyr, Cuthbert, Peter Martyr, Dunstan, Translation of Dominic, Augustine of Canter- 
bury, Anthony of Padua, Botulph, Alban, Etheldreda, Swithun (added), Translation of 
Thomas Becket, Dominic, Oswald the Martyr, Bernard of Clairvaux, Francis, Anniver- 
sarium omnium fratrum et sororum defunctorum, Edmund the Martyr, Vitalis and Ag- 
ricola, Thomas Becket. 


45 On this, see D. Knowles and R. Neville Hadcock, Medieval Religious Houses: England and 
Wales (London: 1971), 219. Although Wilton Abbey is not mentioned, many licenses to 
hear confessions were granted in the period 1303-28 to the Dominicans of Salisbury, 
under whose authority the 'vicarial house' at Wilton was: Alfred Brotherston Emden, 
"Dominican Confessors and Preachers Licensed by Medieval English Bishops,’ AFP 32 
(1962), 200-202. 
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Litany of ca.1270: Thomas Becket, Peter Martyr, Dominic, Thomas Aquinas (added), 
Francis, Anthony of Padua 

Bibliography: Frere, Bibliotheca Musico-Liturgica, 1, 56, no. 160; van Dijk, Handlist of 
the Latin Liturgical Manuscripts, 11, 38; Pácht and Alexander, Illuminated Manuscripts, 
III, 43, no. 467; Nigel J. Morgan, English Monastic Litanies after noo, 11: Pontefract-York 
(London: 2013), 30, 99-102. 


16 Oxford, Bodleian Library, Rawl. Liturg. g. 13 


Sequentiary*® ca.1275-1300. 

Fols. 62, 117 mm x 80 mm. Text area 88 mm. x 64mm with musical notation on six 
staves of 4 red lines. 

fols. 115v Temporal ending with the Dedication of a church; 

fols. 16r-32r Sanctoral from the Annunciation to All Saints; 

fols. 32v-54v Marian sequences and proses; 

fols. 55r-62v Genealogy of Christ according to Matthew and Alleluia verses. 

The book has full musical notation throughout. The sanctoral includes sequences 
for Peter Martyr and Dominic. The music and text is discussed in detail by Eleanor 
Giraud in her contribution to this volume. 

Sanctoral of ca.1275-1300: Peter Martyr, Dominic. 

Bibliography: Frere, Bibliotheca Musico-Liturgica, 1, 76, no, 214 (as Misc. liturg. 27 — 
misdating to 15th century and mislocating to France); van Dijk, Handlist of the Latin 
Liturgical Manuscripts, 1, 10; Giraud, “Dominican Chant and Liturgical Practices in the 
English Province,” in this volume. 


17 Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale de France, lat. 163 


Dominican calendar adapted to Franciscan use in an English bible ca.1230—50. 

Fols. 285, 180 mm x 120 mm. Text area 133 mm x 83 mm, two columns of 62—63 lines 
written above top line. 

fols. 2v-264r Genesis to Apocalypse; 

fols. 264v texts relating to the Mass; 

fols. 2651-266r Dominican calendar adapted to Franciscan use;*? 

fol. 267v note on order of the biblical books and on the Mass; 


46 Iam very grateful to Eleanor Giraud for information on this manuscript. 
47 Regrettably, I have as yet no full record of this calendar and the information regarding it 
is derived from Avril and Stirnemann, Manuscrits enluminés, 82. 
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fols. 2681, 285v texts relating to the Mass including notated Prefaces and the Canon; 

fols. 269r-285v Interpretation of Hebrew Names (Interpretationes nominum 
hebraicorum). 

Calendar of ca.1250: Peter Martyr (added), Translation of Dominic, Dominic, octave 
of Dominic, Anniversarium fratrum familiarium et benefactorum (10 September in er- 
ror for 5 September), Anniversarium omnium fratrum et sororum defunctorum. 

Bibliography: Gleeson, "Dominican Liturgical Manuscripts," 100, no. 6; Francois 
Avril and Patricia D. Stimemann, Manuscrits enluminés d'origine insulaire VII-XX* siè- 
cle (Paris: 1987), 82, no. 12; Dahan, “Les textes bibliques, 169-77; Light, "The Thirteenth- 
Century Pandect and the Liturgy,” 212. 


18 Taunton, Somerset County Record Office, DD/sAsc /1193/68 
(Formerly Taunton, Castle Museum 2) 


Book of hours, Dartford ca.1440—50 and ca.1470. 

Fols. 103, 235 mm x 160 mm. Text area 136 mm x 85 mm, single column of 18 lines. 

fols. i-ii Prayer in Middle English Oure lorde ihu cryste in his revelacion to seynt Bryde; 

fols. 1r-6v Calendar of Sarum lacking any Dominican feasts; 

fols. 7r-8v end of none, vespers and compline, misplaced leaves of the Office of the 
Virgin Mary; 

fols. gr-45v Office of the Virgin Mary of Dominican Rite, beginning imperfectly in Ve- 
nite at matins, and with prime first in Sarum use and then repeated in Dominican Rite; 

fols. 46r-52r litany of Dominican Rite added ca.1470; 

fols. 52v-53v prayers added by a later scribe with rubric Iste orationes debent dici in 
agonia mortis per sacerdotem; 

fols. 541-82v Office of the Dead of Dominican Rite ending imperfectly; 

fols. 83r-92v commendation of the soul ending imperfectly; 

fols. 93r-99v penitential psalms beginning imperfectly; 

fols. 100r-103r end of compline, misplaced leaves of the Office of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary; 

fol. 103r-v added Memoria of Anne; prayer in Latin Omnipotens domine pro tua pi- 
etate miserere anime famule tue ... Orate pro anima sororis Alicie Bramthawyt qui(sic) 
dedit nobis istum librum. 

There seems to have been confusion in the making of this manuscript, which com- 
bines Sarum and Dominican texts. Certain folios were placed in the wrong order when 
rebound in the 16th century. Alice Bramthwayt, mentioned in the prayer added to the 
final folio, was prioress of Dartford nunnery in 1461. 

Litany of ca.1470: Thomas Becket, Peter Martyr, Edmund the Martyr, Dominic (re- 
peated twice), Thomas Aquinas, Vincent Ferrer, Francis, Anthony of Padua, Bernard 
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of Clairvaux, Edward the Confessor, Richard of Chichester, David of Wales, Martha, 
Winifred, Elisabeth of Hungary, Catherine of Siena. 

Bibliography: Neil Ripley Ker, “Four Medieval Manuscripts in the Taunton Castle 
Museum,” Proceedings of the Somersetshire Archaeological and Natural History Society 
96 (1952), 224-28, at 225-26; Ker, Medieval Libraries of Great Britain, 57; Neil Ripley Ker 
and AJ. Piper, Medieval Manuscripts in British Libraries, IV: Paisley-York (Oxford: 1992), 
488-89. 


19 Washington, Museum of the Bible, 000761 (Formerly Astor 
Collection A.1) 


Book of hours and psalter of Elizabeth de Bohun, Countess of Northampton, Shrews- 
bury Blackfriars, ca1340—50. 

Fols. 177, 291 mm x 202 mm. Text area 199 mm x 131 mm, single column of 22 lines. 

fols. 2r-5v calendar lacking January, February, November, December; 

fols. 6r-25v Hours of the Virgin Mary of Dominican Rite; 

fols. 26r-3ov Penitential Psalms; 

fols. 311-35v litany of Dominican Rite; 

fols. 36r-52v Office of the Dead of Dominican Rite ending imperfectly; 

fols. 53r-167v psalter; 

fols. 167v-178v canticles. 

The whole book is richly illuminated and this decoration is described and analysed 
by Sandler 1986 and in the 1988 Sotheby Sale catalogue. 

Calendar of ca.1340—50: Thomas Aquinas, Edward the Martyr, Cuthbert, Vincent Fer- 
rer (added), Richard of Chichester, Adalbert (added), Peter Martyr, Crown of Thorns, 
Dunstan, Translation of Dominic, Augustine of Canterbury, Anthony of Padua, (Bot- 
ulph),*® Alban, Etheldreda, Swithun, Translation of Thomas Becket, Dedication of 
Shrewsbury Blackfriars (13 July), Alexius, Martha, Dominic, octave of Dominic, Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux, Anniversarium familiarium et benefactorum, Wenceslas, Francis, An- 
niversarium omnium fratrum et sororum defunctorum, Edward the Confessor. 

Litany of ca.1340-50: Thomas Becket, Peter Martyr, Dominic with double invocation, 
Thomas Aquinas, Francis, Bernard of Clairvaux, David of Wales, Martha, Winifred. 

Bibliography: J.J.G. Alexander and C.M. Kauffmann, English Illuminated Manuscripts 
700-1500. Bibliothèque Royale Albert Ier. Exhibition Catalogue (Brussels: 1973), 98-99, 
no. 67; Lucy Freeman Sandler, Gothic Manuscripts 1285-1385 (Oxford: 1986), 123-24, 
no. 115; Lynda Dennison, "The Fitzwarin Psalter and its Allies: A Reappraisal,” in England 


48 The grade “mem” was written on 17 June but not the saint's name. 
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in the Fourteenth Century. Proceedings of the 1985 Harlaxton Symposium, ed. M. Ormrod 
(Woodbridge: 1986), 42-66, at 52-55, 66; Ker and Watson, Medieval Libraries of Great 
Britain. Supplement, 51, 106; Sotheby Catalogue, Twenty Illuminated Manuscripts from 
the celebrated collection of William Waldorf Astor, first Viscount Astor, 21 June 1988, lot 
52 (for the most complete description). 


20 Worcester, Cathedral Library, Q.107 


Gospel lectionary ca.1255-70. 

Fols. 217, 275 mm x 190 mm. Text area 194 mm x 124 mm, two columns of 19 lines. 

fols. 3r-9v Modus legendi evangelium with musical notation; 

fols. gv-175r Temporal; 

fols. 175r-v Dedication of a church; 

fols. 176r-176v Corpus Christi and St Katherine added in the 14th century; 

fols. 177r-207r Sanctoral with notes for some feasts added in the margins; 

fols. 2071-216v Common of the saints; 

fols. 216v-219v Votive masses; 

fol. 219v Masses of the Dead ending imperfectly. 

Sanctoral of ca.1255-70: Translation of Thomas Aquinas (added), Oswald the Confes- 
sor (added), David of Wales (added), Thomas Aquinas (added), Richard of Chichester 
(added), Adalbert (added), Peter Martyr, Catherine of Siena (added), Crown of Thorns, 
Dunstan (added), Translation of Dominic, Augustine of Canterbury (added), Anthony 
of Padua (added), Alban (added), Translation of Thomas Becket (added), Alexius (add- 
ed), Martha (added), Dominic, Bernard of Clairvaux, Louis of France (added), Wenc- 
eslas (added), Francis, Edward the Confessor (added), Winifred (added). 

Bibliography: E.S. Dewick, "On a Manuscript Evangelistarium which Belonged to an 
English House of the Black Friars,” Transactions of the St Paul's Ecclesiological Society 5 
(1905), 176-80; Ker and Piper, Medieval Manuscripts in British Libraries, 1v, 675—76 (for 
a full description). 


Appendix 11: Dominican Offices of the BvM and of the Dead 


Office of the Virgin Mary 

Lauds: Antiphon: Post partum; Capitulum: Ego quasi vitis; Benedictus antiphon: 
O gloriosa dei genetrix; 

Prime: Antiphon: Dignare me laudare; Capitulum: Ab initio; 

Terce: Antiphon: Gaude Maria virgo; Capitulum: Et sic in Syon; 

Sext: Antiphon: In prole mater; Capitulum: Et radicavi; 
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None: Antiphon: Beata mater et intacta; Capitulum: Quasi cedrus; 

Vespers: Antiphon: Sancta dei genetrix; Capitulum: Sicut cynamomum; Magnificat 
antiphon: Sancta Maria succurre; 

Compline: Antiphon: Virgo Maria non est tibi; Capitulum: Ego mater pulchre; Nunc 
Dimittis antiphon: Sub tuum presidium. 


Office of the Dead 
Responsories and Verses to the nine Matins lessons: 
1 R Credo quod v Quem visurus; 
R Qui Lazarum v Qui venturus; 
R Domine quando v Commissa mea; 
R Heu michi v Anima mea; 
R Ne recorderis v Dirige domine; 
R Domine secundum actum v Amplius lava me; 
R Peccantem me v Deus qui in nomine; 
R Memento mei v Et non revertetur oculus; 
R Libera me v Dies illa; 


oO AN Da BPW bM 


Lauds: Benedictus antiphon: Ego sum resurrectio; 


Vespers: Magnificat antiphon: Audivi vocem. 
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Dietrich of Freiburg oP 259n48 

Dinas Brán (Denbighshire) 154 

diplomacy and diplomats 12, 47, 54, 56-57, 
113, 161, 162n111 

Dissolution of the Monasteries 


144, 166, 1751186 


22, 37: 77 


10, 15-17, 19, 
21—25, 77, 86, 87074, 95, 101n108, 105, 
131, 132N94, 133, 141, 155, 158, 169-75, 
222N37, 256, 305, 315-17; 337) 370, 385 

Divine Office 17,187, 200, 229-30, 311, 
314, 344, 358-65, 370—71, 379-80 see 
also matins, lauds, prime, vespers, 
compline, Office of the dead, Office of 
the Virgin 

Dominic OP, St  2n4, 73019, 105, 183, 186n19, 
186n21, 187, 194, 200, 202n107, 292, 305, 
31112, 318—21, 323, 326, 352, 354, 374018, 
378-79, 392 

feast of 324, 346, 348-53, 356n31, 370, 372, 
374) 378, 381-82, 384-87, 390-91, 
393-95, 397-402 

Life of St Dominic — 379, 380n36, 392n43 

translation, feast of | 370, 372, 374, 378, 381, 
384—91, 393-98, 400-402 

Domus conversorum 41, 45-46 

Donough Carbreagh O'Brien 75 

dormitory 83, 92-93, 95, 152-53 

Dover, bishop of see Richard Ingworth 
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Drogheda, Co. Louth, Dominican convent 3, 
22, 70n3, 73n16, 81, 83, 101 
Dominican nunnery 11n50 
Dublin 360-61 
archbishops of see Alexander Bicknor, 
John of Darlington op, John Leech op, 
William Hotham 
Dominican convent 
73n16, 83, 101, 258 
Dominican nunnery 
Franciscans 145n32 
studium generale 258 
University of see under universities 
Duccio di Buoninsegna — 392n43 
Dumfries, Franciscan church 52 
Dunblane, see of 117318 
bishop of see Clement op 
Duncan, earl of Fife 18 
Dundee 
Dominican convent 
Dunfermline Abbey 123 
Dunkeld 129-30 
bishops of 18,130 
Dunstable, Dominican convent 
374 377» 380, 385 
Dunstan, St 376, 384-87, 390-91, 393-94, 
396, 398, 401-2 
Dunwich, Dominican convent 
Durham  47,60,195,234 
bishopsof see Antony Bek, 
Richard Poore 


3, 7, 22, 69, 7on3, 


un5o 


125, 132 
25, 131-32 


23, 316, 370, 


23, 78042 


Easter  41n37, 44163, 55, 18315, 192n47, 
194074, 215, 234, 2381138, 329, 346, 390 
Edinburgh 131-32 
Dominican convent 22, 1.4n6, 116, 
119N30, 120, 127, 131, 132194, 133 
St Catherine of Siena (Sciennes, 
Dominican nunnery) 9, 11, 25, 
130-31 371n6 
St Giles 131 
Edmund the Martyr, St 318-19, 377, 385-87, 
390-91, 393-94, 397-98, 400 
Edmund of Abingdon 217, 397 
Edmund de Carmarthen oP 258 
Edmund de BokenhamosB_ 6o 
Edmund Gonville 319, 338 
Ednyfed Fychan 150, 151n62, 168 
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Ednyfed ap Gruffydd of Maelor 152 

Edward the Confessor, St 376-77, 383, 
385-87, 390-91 393-94. 397, 401-2 

Edward the Martyr, St 376-77, 384-87, 
389—91, 393-94, 396, 398, 401 

Edward 1, king of England 35, 38, 43-52, 56, 
71, 75, 85n65, 140—41, 144, 151-53, 160-63 


Edward 11, king of England 10, 35, 43, 48, 
52-57, 74 154 

Edward 111, king of England — 10, 56-60, 62, 
165, 370 

Edward, prince of Wales, the "Black 
Prince" 164 

Edward BamptonOP 15 

Edward ap Eyneon Lloyt 166 

Edward Griffiths 172, 174 

Edward Vaughan 167 

Egidius St 397 

Eleanor of Castile | 9, 43-53 152, 166 

Eleanor de Montfort | 161-62 

Eleanor of Provence 43,48, 73,189 

eleven thousand virgins | see Ursula, St 

Elgin cathedral 124 

Dominican convent  22,114n6, 115, 


119-20, 121N44, 133 
Elias, bishop of Llandaf 145 
Elias of Cortona OFM 192 
Elias Raymond oP 8,264 
Elizabeth BoeausoP 321 
Elizabeth de Bohun, Countess of 
Northampton 381 401 
Elizabeth de Burgh 167 
Elizabeth of Hungary, St 
390—91, 394, 397, 401 
Elizabeth Mure 122 
Elizeus ap Howel op 
Elstow, nuns 
Elvenus ap Kenncke OP 1701163 
Ember days 358-59, 361-62 
England, provincial chapters 3, 38, 44, 
54-56, 60, 101, 191, 254, 259, 261, 265 
actsof 16,247 
provincial’s hall 313 
provincials (provincial priors) 
4n12, 6—7, 46, 58, 166, 254, 259-60, 
263-64, 313 see also Alardus op, Gilbert 
of Fresney op, Hugh of Manchester 
op, John Paris op, Nicholas Stratton 


375, 385-86, 


170n163 
229, 231 


1n2, 
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op, Richard Ingworth op, Richard of 
Wynkley op, Simon of Boraston op, 
Simon of Hinton op, Thomas Jorz op, 
Thomas Palmer op, Thomas Vichor 
op, William Hotham op, William of 
Southampton oP 

Epiphany and Adoration of the Magi 
320, 346 

Erasmus, St 314 

Erkenwald, St 376, 387, 389-90 

Ethelburga, St 376-77, 387, 389-91 

Etheldreda, St | 376, 385-87, 390-91, 394, 396, 
398, 401 

Eucharist 215, 316, 319—21, 332-33, 336, 338 
see also Mass 

Eudes de Sully 217 

Everard Fielding 315 

35, 47, 115, 125059 

excommunication 52-53, 124, 163, 225 


318, 


exchequer 


exegesis 200, 276, 281 
exempla 184, 194, 199, 231n88, 294 
Exeter 50 


bishops of see John Grandisson, Peter 
Quinel, Walter Bronescombe 

dioceseof 237 

Dominican convent 22, 50, 73n18, 79, 95, 
105, 222n37, 265 

Use of 359-60, 363 


Eyre of London (1276) 45 


Felim O'Connor, king of Connacht 75-76, 99 
Felix, Simplicius, Faustina and Beatrice, 
Sts 396 
Fife 118,121 
Finland 389 
firmarius 174 
Firmiter credimus — 215, 217-18 
Flanders 15,44, 47, 61, 76 
Flann Mac Flainn 93 
Fontevraud, Cistercian monastery 40n34, 41 
France 10,13, 36, 41, 47, 52, 57n146, 58-60, 
76, 80, 11344, 161, 190, 194, 196, 266, 287, 
331n116, 356, 372, 378, 388, 396 
kingof 59,184 see also Louis Ix, Philip 
Iv, Philip vi 
Provinceof im 


Francesco Silvestri OP 265 
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Francis of Assisi, St 326, 336n128, 378 
feast of 375,378, 384-87, 390-91, 394-95, 
398-402 
Franciscans 49, 54, 61, 82, 192, 216, 223, 
225-26, 237, 239, 277, 334; 363; 372, 375» 
378, 392n43, 396, 399 
in England 2,34, 37, 40, 42-46, 49, 60, 
101-4, 155n82, 187—88, 192, 195, 209, 
225-26, 228—29, 237, 240, 269n89, 270, 
274, 277, 370, 373 
in Ireland  5n12, 7, 69, 76n31, 80, 85n68, 
101-103 
inScotland 52,118,133 
in Wales 144, 145n32, 146, 149, 154n76, 
154n76, 160, 163, 166—67, 169, 172-74 
Fremund, St 376-77, 386 
French Revolution 37313, 374016 
Friars of the Sack 83 
Frideswide, St 324, 376-77, 391, 394, 396-97 
frontal see under altarpiece 
funeral seeburial 


Gafael Goronwy ap Ednyfed 151 
Galloway 8 


Galway 105 
Dominican convent 25 
Dominican nunnery 11n50 


Gannoc (Deganwy) (river) 148 

García de LoaysaoP 267 

Gascony 42, 46-47, 51, 530122 

Gautier de Coincy 356n29 

general chapter 1-2, 4, 5n12, 5n16, 6n18, 7-8, 
20, 34-35, 44-45, 48-51, 54-55, 58, 62, 
72, 96, 106, 19130, 120, 126, 159, 18315, 
185-86, 191-92, 218, 226, 252, 254-66, 
270, 311-13, 343N2, 391 

Geneva 354n27 

Genoa 190n41 

Geoffrey de Geneville 76 

Geoffrey of MaldonoEsa 60 

Geoffrey de Picheford 160 

Georg Wych OP 173n172 

George, St 375n22 

George Athequa OP 165 

George Hepburn 130 

Germanus, St 396 

Germany 20n87,183n4 

Provinces of ını, 15, 254-55 
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Geronimo de Ghinucci  173n172 
Gervase de Castro OP 164,166,168 
Gilbert de Clare 146n37 
Gilbert of Fresney OP 1-2, 11, 35-36, 185, 
186n18, 187, 311 
Gilbert of Poitiers 199 
Gilbert of Sempringham, St 396 
Giles of Rome OESA 290-91 
Gillingham, Dominican convent 24 
Glanworth, Dominican convent 25 
Glasgow 131n86 
bishops of 116217 
Dominican convent 
121n44, 268 
Dominican nunnery 
Gloucester 146,159 
Benedictine Abbey 326,396 
Dominican convent 22, 84, 91-95, 
97n98, 100 
Glynn Dr 175 
Godefridus 168 
Goldsmith's Company 251 
Good Friday | 347, 349, 357 
graduals (liturgical book) 
353, 356n29 
grammar school 
Gratian 220 
Greece, Province of 111, 10n47, 20n87, 265n67 
Greenwich, Treaty of (1543) 132 
Gregory 1, pope (Gregory the Great) 
201, 205, 321, 385 
Gregory IX, pope  183n4, 200n96, 221 
Greyfriars see Franciscans 
Gruffud Fychani 154 
Gruffudd ap Gwenwynyn 150 
Gruffudd ab Iorwerth 162,169 
Gruffudd ap Llywelyn, prince of Gwynedd 
and Powys 138,140 
Gruffudd ap Madoc 149, 154, 166 
Guildford 36n13 
Dominican convent 24, 43, 73115, 84-85, 
86n73, 91, 95-96, 97198, 1011108, 268, 
316, 370, 376126, 382, 387 
Guillaume Dufay 354n27 
Gwilym ap Gruffudd 168 
Gwyn op, prior of Bangor 150 
Gwynedd 139-40, 149-50, 161-62 
Gyllys Fielding 315 


23, 116-17, 120, 


131n86 


343, 345, 349n16, 


151N64, 175, 251 


199, 
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Haddington, Dominican convent 25 
Hail Mary 235 
Hamo Hethe 10 
Harry Coke op  173n172 
Hartlepool, Dominican convent 23 
Haverfordwest (Pembrokeshire) 
Augustinian canons 144 
Dominican convent (St Saviours) 23,37, 
78n38, 142, 144, 147-48, 158-60, 167-68, 
170, 173-74, 31747 
Hawarde of Brecon 167 
Haymo of Faversham OFM 192 
heaven 201 238 
hell 227,233 
Henry 11, king of England 139 
Henry 111, king of England 35, 36-38, 40-45, 
62, 73, 85n65, 93, 113n4, 114n6, 140, 145, 
147, 149, 162, 188-90 
Henry tv, king of England, also Henry 
Bolingbroke 62, 261, 328, 3311116 
Henry v, king of England 328, 334 
Henry vii, king of England | 39n30,167 
Henry viii, king of England 9320, 39n31 132 
Henry Alberti OP 259 
Henry Benet OP 15 
Henry Conway 171 
Henry of Lancaster 319 
Henry Maxson  15n68 
Henry of Moravia | 186n19 
HenrySusooP  336n128 
Henry Triplett 269 
Hereford 
bishops and diocese of 73117, 78, 
158-59, 164-65, 167, 173n172 see also 
Charles Bothe (Booth), John Gilbert 
op, Thomas Cantilupe, Thomas 


Rushooke op, 

cathedral 158, 1711163 

Dominican convent 23,38, 73117, 74n23, 
78, 87-89,166 


Useof 360-63 

heresy 13-14, 42, 112, 127, 131-33, 236, 238, 
286, 295, 333 

Hermann of Havelberg op 

hermits 41142 

Hertfordshire 55 

heterodoxy  127,129-30,134 

Hilary of Poitiers, St 279, 294, 396 


256n38 
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Hildeferth, St 381 
Holkham Picture Bible 
Holy Cross 105,312 
HolyLand 42 
Province of ını, 10n47, 265n67 
holy week 371, 395 see also Maundy 
Thursday, Good Friday 
Holyrood Abbey 123 
Honorius 111, pope  1ni 186-87, 200n96, 216 
hospitals | 40n34, 41, 83n56 
Hours of Jeanne de Navarre 
of hours 
Hubert de Burgh — 69, 74, 187-88 
Hugh Harrington 71n10 
Hugh of Lincoln, St 377, 386-87, 
393-94, 397 
Hugh of Manchester oP 
Hugh Says OP  173n73 
Hugh [Hywel] of St Asaph oP 
Hugh of St Cher oP 
Hugh of St Victor 
Hugh Wac (Wake) 
Huissant 40n34 
Humbert of Romans OP 219, 222-23, 230, 
248-49, 252, 292, 312-13, 343, 363, 
371-72, 37301, 374-75, 377 
Humphrey de Bohun (d.1275) | 155 
Humphrey de Bohun (d.1361) 167 
Hundred Years War 35, 561141, 58, 266 
Hungary 59,186 
Province of im 


see under Bible 


see under books 


47-49 


145n32, 164 
192n58, 195 
235, 387 
325n91 


Hyacinth 186nig 
Hywel ap Goronwy 162,168 
iconoclasm 131 133, 336 


Ieuaf op, lector at Bangor 150 
Ifor op, prior of Rhuddlan 161-62 
Ignatius, St 394 
Ilchester, Dominican convent 
illumination and illuminators 
322—38, 378, 381, 396, 401 
Immaculate Conception | see under Mary 
(Blessed Virgin) 
Inchcolm Abbey (Augustinian) 113 
Innocent 111, pope 215,237, 325-26, 
379, 392 
Innocent Iv, pope 145 
Innocent VI, pope 59 


23, 74023 
305, 309, 311, 
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inquisition and inquisitors 8n32, 13n58, 
102ni12, 163 

interment see burial 

Interpretationes nominum hebraicorum 388, 


391, 395-97, 400 


Inverness, Dominican convent 22, 114n6, 
116, 120, 121n44, 123, 133 
Ipswich, Dominican convent 23, 37, 87n73, 


91, 94, 96, 100, 268 
Ireland 3-9, 1-12, 15-16, 18-25, 35, 42, 47, 
62, 69-107, 117, 148, 155n87, 165, 256n39, 
258, 262, 344n6, 358-65, 371 see also 
Anglo-Normans: in Ireland 
Gaelic Ireland 82 
Provinceof 6-9, 22-25 
provincial chapters of 7,9 
provincial of see David Brown 
vicariate of 6-8, 22-25 
vicars-generalof 4n12, 7 
Isabel, Countess of Arundel 
Isabella of France 55-56 
Italy 49-50, 83, 85, 96n94, 184110, 2371132, 
312, 336, 392043 
Ithel ap Robert 164 


71n10 


Jacobus da Voragine OP 379, 392n43 
Jacques de Vitry 197 

James,St 105 

James 1, king of Scots 123-25 

James 111, king of Scots 5-6, 126, 128 


James v, king of Scots 131 
James Beaton 128 

James BlakedonoP 165 

James Hamilton 132 

James Kennedy 128 

James Thomas oP 170n163 
JaneIngoldsthorp 315 
JaneStradling 168-69 

Jane Troutbeck 169 

Jarrow, Dominican convent 24 
Jasper Tudor 167 

Jerome, St 199 

Jerome of Moravia 350,352 
Jesus Christ see Christ 

Jews see Judaism 

Joan, Queen of Scots 125 
Joanna Wyder [Wffler] 76,106 
JoenapR.op  173ni72 

John xxl, pope 512, 55, 258, 263, 398 
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John, king of England 36,140 

John, 5th Lord Lovell 329, 338 

John of Abbeville 275 

John Adamson OP  9n36,129-32 

JohnBakeroP  173n173 

John Ball 333n122 

John the Baptist, St 83, 105, 188, 234, 314, 318 

John BekfordosB 60 

John of BerberanooP 259 

John of Beverley, St 376-77, 387, 393 

John Bluet 75 

John Bokointe 69, 74 

John Bromyard OP 14, 250 

John de BruscoreoP 264 

John Burghill op 62,165 

John Cant 131 

John Cellersop 264 

John Claydon 14 

John Clerk 148 

John Clifton 381 

John Comyn 52 

John Crawford 131 

John of Darlington oP 

John Duns Scotus OFM 

John de Eglesclive oP 165,168 

John the Evangelist, St 155, 191, 198, 200-201, 
203-4, 206, 315, 318, 334, 348 

John de Fresnay 36 

John of Gaunt 61-62 

John Gervais 225 

John de GestaoP 259 

John Gilbert op 164-65, 167 

John Grandisson 263 

John Grierson OP 16,133 

John Hawkwood 61 

John HerfordoP 263 

John HundenoP 165 

John Jones of Gellilyfdy 152 

John Knox 133 

John Leech 258n46 

John Latimer OCARM 61 

John Leland  146n39, 147n43, 155n85, 222n37 

John de Lenham OP 52-54 

John LewysoP  174m77 

John de Lincoln 165 

John London 315-16, 337 

John de Meslay op  155n82 

John of Northampton OP 57 

John Oldcastle 14 


42, 44-45, 48-50 
288-90, 292 
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John Parisop 264n65 

John Pecham OFM 160,163, 218n19 

John Pickering oP 15170, 269n93 

John de ReppesOcARM 60 

John Richards op 172 

John of St Gilesop — 191n51, 193, 253n29 

John Siferwas OP 17, 326-38 

John Speed  71n10, 146-47, 151n64, 155-56 

John Spottiswoode 13 

John Stow 309,31 

John Talley 167n138 

John Thomas oP 1741177 

John Troptop 262 

John de Valence 162 

John Valreijraij OP 259 

John Vaughan  167n138 

John of WalesOFM 239 

John de Warenne 319, 338 

John of Warfeld oP 52-53 

John WelleoFM 61 

JohnWhas 328 

John de Woderove 

John of Wrotham OP 47-52, 54, 315 

John Wyclif 14, 61, 332-33 

Joinville family 76 

Jordan de Exeter 76n31 

Jordan of Saxony OP 3,12, 183-86, 189-209, 
224, 249-50, 253 

Joseph (of Nazareth) 323 

Judaism u, 45-46, 297 see also Domus 
conversorum 

Julian, St 396 

Juorius oP, prior of Rhuddlan 


57, 59-60 


153n74 


Katherine Breouse OP 321 

Kenelm, St 376—77, 385, 387, 390-91, 394 

Kilcorban, Dominican convent 25 

Kilkenny, Co. Kilkenny, Dominican 

3, 22, 70N3, 102, 104, 106-7 

Kilmallock, Co. Limerick, Dominican 

24, 70N4, 74, 82n52, 85, 87, 
89, 91-92, 95, 97—98, 101-2, 106 

Kilmore, Seeof 62 

King’s Kyle 122 


convent 


convent 


King's Langley, Dominican convent 10,24, 
53-58, 267—68, 370, 374, 380, 384, 386 

studium artium and naturarum 267-68 

King's Lynn, Dominican convent 23, 71n10, 


79, 268 
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Kingestoftes 36n15 

Kinloss Abbey (Cistercian) 129 
Koroinen 389 

Kraków 186n19 


Lambert,St 397 
Lampeter (Cardiganshire) 144 
Lancaster, Dominican convent 
dukes of see John of Gaunt 
Laon 363 
Lateran 326 
Fourth Lateran Council 215, 217-18 
Third Lateran Council 217 
Latinus Malabranca 353-54 
lauds 362, 378n34, 402-403 
lectionaries, Epistle lectionaries 
378, 383, 388, 395 
Gospellectionaries | 344n6, 370-72, 
378-79, 387, 388, 395, 402 
Lovell Lectionary 326, 329-30, 334, 336, 338 
lections 344n6, 371, 378, 383, 387-88, 394-95 
lector 150, 248, 252-53, 255-57, 261-62, 269 
Ledbury (Herefordshire) 158 
Leeds, Battel Hall 317,320 
Leicester Dominican convent 
74023, 77, 85n65 
Leith 131 
Lent 191, 192n53, 215, 225, 231n89, 234-35, 
239, 328, 359n38 
Leodegarius St 397 
Leominster (Herefordshire) 158 
Lesso ap Dafydd OP  173n172 
Lewys Johns OP  173n173 
Lewys Món 168 
Liber Regalis 331 
Liberton 120 
libraries 93, 129, 222, 224, 252, 305, 343n2 
Limerick, bishops of 102nu12 
Dominican convent 
75,101 
Limoges  375n23 
Lincoln, bishops of 188, 192-93, 217 see also 
Robert Grosseteste 
diocese 224, 226, 377 
Dominican convent 
Lincolnshire 377 
Lisbon, Dominican nunnery 1unso 
litanies 370-71, 379-86, 388-90, 392-96, 
398, 400-401 


23, 7z1n10 


370772, 


23, 71n10, 


3, 22, 7on3, 73n16, 


22, 74N23, 268 
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liturgy 17, 314n28, 343-65, 370-402 
calendars 75,144, 324, 325n89, 331, 
370-86, 388-394, 396-401 
exemplars of the Dominican 
liturgy 343-47, 351-56, 358-59, 
363-64, 371, 374 
see also under individual feast names 
and benediction, books of hours, 
breviaries, chant, collects, collectars, 
Divine Office, graduals, lectionaries, 
lections, litanies, Mass, missals, 
processionals, psalters, pulpitarium, 
sequentiaries 
Livy (Titus Livius) 293n64 
Llanbadarn Fawr (Cardiganshire) 142 
Llandaf, bishops and diocese of 142, 165 see 
also Elias, George Athequa op, John 
Burghill op, John de Eglesclive op, 
John Hunden op, Thomas Rushook op, 
William de Bottlesham op 
Llanfachraeth (Merionydd) 152n68 
Llanfaes (Anglesey), Franciscan friary 149, 
163, 166, 169, 172, 1751186 
Llanfaes (Brecon) 155 
Llanthony Secunda (Gloucestershire), 
Augustinian priory 159, 173n172 
Llywelyn OP 145 
Llywelyn ab Ednyfed Fychan 152 
Llywelyn ap Gruffudd, prince of Gwynedd 
and Wales | 140-41, 144, 149-50, 
152-54, 161-64 
Llywelyn ap Gruffudd or, prior of 


Bangor 161-64 
Llywelyn ab Iorwerth, prince of Gwynedd 
(Llywelyn Fawr) 139-40, 149-50 


Llywelyn ap Madoc 166 
Llywelyn ap Morgan 173 
Lollardy 14, 332-33, 338 
Lombardy, Province of 
190, 254 
London 2,15, 44-45, 54, 69, 162, 187, 192, 258, 
270, 321—23, 326, 331, 377 see also Domus 
conversorum 
Dominicans 7, 37-38, 44, 47, 49, 258, 313 
Dominican convent Holborn (ca.1223- 
86) 3, 22, 44, 69, 74, 78n39, 83, 93, 187, 
253, 258, 322 
Dominican convent Blackfriars (ca. 1275- 
1538) 14, 34, 43, 48, 52, 55, 570145, 


1n1, 54, 61, 186, 
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58, 61, 78n39, 79, 86-87, 91, 97n98, 
100, 101n108, 105, 159, 167, 251, 256, 
268, 309, 311, 314-17, 332, 370, 377, 380, 
381n37, 389 
Dominican convent St Bartholomew-the- 
Great (1556-59) 15,385 
Dominican convent, prior of 44, 54, 265 
see also John of Darlington op, John 
Wrotham op, William Peryn op 
Paternoster Row 322 
provincial’s hall 313 
St Martin-le-Grand 41 
St Paul’s 322,329 
Tower of 40 
visitation of 6, 22-24, 261 
Westminster 36n13 
Westminster Abbey — 40, 42 
Longford, Co. Longford, Dominican 
convent 24,71n7 
Lord’s Prayer 222, 235, 251 
Lorrha, co. Tipperary, Dominican 
convent 24,70 
Lothian 127 
Louis rx of France, St 357n33, 374116, 375, 
385-87, 390-91, 394, 397, 402 
Lovell lectionary see under lectionaries 
Ludlow (Shropshire) 
Luke,St 332 
Luke of Woodford oP 56 
Lutheranism 132 
Lynch family 105 
Lytlington Missal 


158, 172, 1730172 


see under missals 


Mabel, wife of Adam de Riston 154 

Maccabees, St 388, 391, 395, 397 

Madog 11 ap Gruffud 154 

Madog, parson of Meifod and Whitford 152 

Madog ap [...] ap Tudur 169 

Madog ap Llywelyn 150 

Máel Patraic Ua Scannail oP 73n19 

magic 236 

Malcolm Fleming 

Marcellus, St 397 

Marcellus and Apuleius, Sts 397 

Marchia Wallia | Marcher Wales 
144, 158, 160, 172 

Margam (Glamorgan), Cistercian 
abbey 145 

Margaret, St 318, 320 


122-23 


139-40, 
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Margaret, queen-designate of Scotland 48 
Marian devotion 17, 97, 3331124, 334, 344, 
346-58, 365, 386 see also Offices of the 
Virgin, Salve Regina 
Mark the Pope, St 394 
Marseille 49-50 
Martha, St 375, 384-86, 390, 393-94, 
396, 401-2 
Martial, St 375, 385-86, 390, 394, 396 
Martin of Tours, St 191, 198, 202-9, 397 
Martin of Troppau OP 390 


martyrology  1n4$8, 75, 370, 371n6, 376n26, 
378, 382, 387 
Mary (Blessed Virgin) 238, 305, 319-21, 326, 


333, 338, 348, 352, 354, 358 see also 
Marian devotion, Office of the Virgin, 
Salve Regina 
Annunciation of | 346, 399 
Assumption of 1, 328, 334, 346, 397 
Conception of 270, 334, 338, 397 
dedications to — 102, 105, 122, 146, 152, 162, 
168, 314, 319-20 
depictions of 313-16, 318-21, 323, 325-26, 
328, 332-36, 379, 392 
Nativity of 346,397 
Purification of 191, 346 
Mary Magdalene, St 83, 188, 320, 389, 393 
Mary Myddleton 315 
Mary Tudor 10,15, 25, 385 
Mass 125, 133, 314-16, 322, 324, 335-36, 363, 
364n47 see also Eucharist 
books for Mass 327-28, 344-52, 
370-71, 378-79, 393, 395, 397—400 see 
also graduals, lectionaries, missals, 
sequentiaries 
Canon of the Mass 


334 397, 400 
Votive Masses 


230, 319, 328, 332, 


12, 39-40, 43, 57, 99, 120, 
123, 357» 393) 395, 402 

master (university) 7n26, 13, 190, 191n47, 
192—93, 195N74, 202, 205-8, 250, 253, 
256, 258—59, 261-263, 266, 275, 277—78 
see also Robert Bacon, Robert Hoskyn, 
Rustard 

master general  9n32, 173, 219, 260—64, 270, 
3330124, 344, 386 see also Agostino 
Recuperati op, Benedict xr, Berengar 
of Landorra op, Elias Raymond op, 
García de Loaysa oP, Humbert of 
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Romans op, Jordan of Saxony oP, 

Raymond of Capua oP 
matins 358, 383-85, 388-89, 394, 400, 403 
Matthew, St 197, 204-5, 323, 343, 347, 

349, 399 
Matthew Hary op 
Matthew Paris osB 
Maud de Lacy 76 
Maundy Thursday 395 
Maurice see Meurig 
Maximus Confessor 238 
Mayo (county) 71, 88 
Meath (county) 76 
Meaux, dioceseof 381 
Medard,St 396 
Meiler de Bermingham 75, 76n31 


1731172 
42, 193, 227, 252-53, 325 


Meister Eckhart oP  259n48 
Melcombe Regis, Dominican convent 24, 
73n17, 316 


Mellitus, St 376, 387 
Melrose Abbey (OCIST) 12 
Melrose Chronicle 2 
MenaiStrait 169,172 
merchants 44, 52, 75-76, 99, 105, 115, 127, 
225, 307-8, 321 
Meurig (Maurice/Moris) Johns OP 173 
Meurig Lewes 168 
Michael the Archangel, St 
Michael of GenoaoP 266 
Michel Rofim 170 
Milan 120, 374n17 
missals 326-29, 349, 356n28, 356n29, 
364n47, 370, 372, 378, 389n42, 
392, 397 
Carmelite 331 
Lytlington Missal 331 
Sherborne Missal 326-29, 331-36, 338 
Monterneuf, Cluniac Abbey | 327n99 
Montgomery, Treaty of (1267) 140-41 
Montpellier 190n41 
studium generale 13n56, 219, 254n33 
Montrose, Dominican convent 24,17 
Moray 
Morgan Gam 145 
Mortmain, Statute of 148 
Mullingar, Co. Westmeath, Dominican 
convent 22, 70N4,77N37 
Multyfarnham, Annals of 69 
see chant 


105, 314, 397 


115, 120,129 


music 
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Naas, Dominican convent 24 

84-85, 96-106, 156, 312, 314, 316, 322 
Newbury 363 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, Dominican 


nave 


convent 24 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Dominican 
convent 22,79, 87n73, 91-93, 100, 268 
Newport, Augustinian friars 170, 175n186 
Newtownards, Dominican convent 23, 70n4 
Nicholas 111, pope 45 
Nicholas, bishop of Besançon 195 
Nicholas de Duvelandia OP  259n51 
Nicholas de FravilleoP 51 
Nicholas de Hope oP 60 
Nicholas of LeeoP 263 
Nicholas of Myra, St 191, 206, 384 
Nicholas of Redmersley (Radmere)oP 163 
Nicholas Stratton OP 49 
Nicholas Trevet oP 36, 185, 191, 194, 292-93, 
297, 390 
Nicholas of WisbechoP 47 
Nicomedes,St 397 
nobility see aristocracy and nobility 
Normans see Anglo-Normans 
Northampton, Dominican convent 
44, 73015, 7423, 79, 315 
Norway 119,123 
Norwich, Benedictine monastery 334 
church of St John the Baptist 188 
Dominican convent 3, 22, 74, 78n39, 
78n42, 79, 83, 86-88, 91, 94, 97n98, 100, 
105-7, 268, 319n55, 370, 381 
nunsandnunneries 228-31, 234, 239 
Benedictine 41, 229, 231, 377, 381, 398 
Cistercian 229 
Dominican  4nu, 6, 9—1, 24—25, 55, 57-59, 
131, 183n5, 247n1, 305, 320—21, 338, 348, 
357033, 370, 371n6, 383, 395, 400 
Fontevraud 40n34,41 


22, 37» 


Observant movement 

Offa's Dyke 161 

Office see Divine Office 

Offices of the Dead 325n89, 362n42, 371, 
379, 381-84, 386, 389, 392-93, 395, 
400—401, 403 see also All Souls 

Offices of the Virgin 371, 379-80, 382-83, 
386, 389, 393, 398, 400-403 


9, 11, 71n7, 82 


GENERAL INDEX 


Omnis utriusque sexus 
ordinations 158-59, 170n163, 1731172, 192, 
216, 230, 329 

Orléans 190 
Oswald the Confessor, St 
391, 402 
Oswald the Martyr, St 376, 387, 391, 398 
Oswestry (Shropshire) 143 
Owain (son of Gruffud ap Madog) 154 
Owain Glyn Dŵr | 146,168 
Owain ap Gruffudd ap Llywelyn of 
Gwynedd 140,149 
Owain Gwynedd 139 
Oxford 1-3, 14, 18, 34n6, 54, 61, 117, 187, 202, 
205, 208, 218, 250, 284-86, 324-26, 331 
Dominicans  36n13, 49—50, 155n82, 
191—194, 250, 254, 274—706, 278, 280, 284, 
291-93, 297-98, 311, 391 
Dominican convent St Aldate's (1221 
ca.1246) 2-3, 19, 22, 25, 69, 83, 187-89, 
191, 219, 253-54, 274 
Dominican convent St Ebbe's (1236— 
1538) 15,22, 25, 37-38, 44, 55-56, 77, 
84, 87, 96, 97n98, 98, 100, 254, 265-66, 
269-70, 31617, 370, 396 
Dominican priors 254, 261, 265 see also 
William of Thetford op 
Franciscans 34, 44, 101-104, 155n82, 
192, 274 
St Frideswide 188 
studium artium and naturarum 
studium generale 


215, 217-18, 226 


376-77, 384, 387, 


267-68 
13, 101, 191, 219, 254-65, 
267, 269n93, 270, 313 
University of see under universities 
visitation of 6, 22-24, 138, 142, 145, 
155, 261 


Pantaleon, Nazarius and Celsus, Sts 396 
Papacy see popes see also Avignon papacy 
Papal Curia 45-48, 50-52, 54, 571146, 59, 61, 
121, 126 see also popes 
Paradies bei Soest 348 
Paris 59, 117, 184, 189-192, 194, 196, 202n109, 
208, 217, 275, 278-80, 284-85, 343, 363 
Notre-Dame . 374116 
Sainte-Chapelle 374116, 375n25 
St-Jacques (Dominican convent) 
185, 189, 250, 255, 371 


1n1, 113, 
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studium generale 13156, 191, 250, 254-55, 
258, 260-61 
University see under universities 


parish priests see under secular clergy 
parliament 333 
of 1278 47 
ofi290  46n73 
Scottish | 5,124-26 
Passion of Christ 305, 323, 398 
pastoral care 2, 11-13, 20, 104, 133, 185-86, 
195-96, 201-3, 205-9, 215-40, 251, 271, 
294, 298 
pastoralia 189, 195, 223 
Patrick, St 314, 376, 387 
Patrick of Leuchars 121 
patristics 238, 281 see also Ambrose, 
Augustine of Hippo, Gregory 1, Jerome, 
Maximus Confessor 


Paul, St 318 
Paul 111, pope 8-gn32 
Paul of Hungary OP 220-21 229, 232, 235 


Pembroke (Pembrokeshire) 143, 162 
penance and penitents 46, 99, 186, 188, 203, 
206n123, 218-35, 359n38 

penitential psalms 395, 400-401 

Penmon, abadaeth of 149 

Penmynydd (Anglesey) 150 

Penrhos (Anglesey), royal manor 163 

Penrhyn (Caernarfonshire) 151,168 

Pentecost 192, 346, 359n38 

Perfeddwlad 149, 153, 161n105 

Peris Griffith 172 

perjury 234 

Pers Motton 172 

Perth 122-23, 129, 132n94 
councils and parliaments at 
Dominican convent 


124-25 
5, 22, 114n6, 115, 
119-20, 121044, 122—25, 13294, 133 
King’s House 123-25 
Treaty of (1266) 119 
Peter, St 318 
Peter Abelard 199 
Peter the Chanter 217 
Peter of ConflansoP 285 
Peter Lombard | 220n27, 256, 258-59, 
261, 263, 276, 278—82, 284, 288, 
293-96 


Peter Martyr oP, St 105, 312, 318, 320-21 
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feast of 346, 348, 352-54, 356n31, 373-74, 
378n32, 382, 384-87, 390-91 393-95, 
398-402 

translation of 374, 384-85, 386, 387, 394 

Peter Quinel 225 

Peter des Roches 
225,230 

Philip rv, king of France 

Philip v1, king of France 

PhilipoP 149 

Philip the Chancellor 195 

Philip Clerk 148 

Phillip ap Dolffin 152 

philosophy and philosophers 33, 251, 265, 
267-68, 278, 280, 282-83, 285-86, 
288, 297-98 

Piers Gaveston 53-54, 56 

Piers Griffin ap Dafydd ap Ithel 

Piers Plowman 306, 309 

pilgrimage 39, 120, 218 

of Grace 15n70 

Plantagenets 46 

Plas Newydd (Rhuddlan) 

Pliny the Elder 205 

Pluscarden priory (Valliscaulians) 115 


2, 36, 113n4, 187-88, 218, 


48-53 
58-59 


170-71 


154, 169, 174 


Poissy 10, 357133 
Poitiers 327n99 
Poland 186 


Province of 
Pontefract, Castle 56 
Dominican convent 23, 95, 105 
Pontigny, Cistercian monastery 41 
popes 8,16, 35, 45, 49-52, 54, 58, 86, 118, 121, 
188, 190, 207, 215316, 218, 221, 233, 237 
see also Avignon papacy, Papal Curia 
and the names of individual popes 
Porto, cardinal-bishop of, see Robert 
Kilwardby 
Portsmouth 190 
Portumna, Co. Galway, Dominican 
24, 83n57, 86n71, 87, 91, 103 
139, 149-50, 154 
12, 38, 40, 48, 79, 97, 99, 105, 207, 222, 
231n89, 235, 251, 336n128, 348, 363, 378, 
384, 392-93, 400 see also collects 
preaching 2, 4, 5n12, 1-13, 20, 33, 36, 42, 46, 
59, 62, 78, 8254, 96-97, 99, 105, 114, 
127-28, 132, 145n32, 148-49, 159-60, 164, 


1ni, 259n50 


convent 


Powys 
prayer 
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preaching — (cont.) 
175, 183-87, 193-209, 216, 218, 223-24, 
226, 229—30, 234-35, 237, 248—50, 271, 
292—94, 297, 314, 321—23, 333 see also 
sermons 

Premonstratensians 363 

prime 91, 400, 402 

processions 105, 144, 312-13, 357133 

processionals 343, 371,395 

Processus and Martinianus, Sts 396 

Procopius of Sázava, St 375, 384-87, 396 

Prophecies of Merlin 390 

Prophets 331 

Protestantism 

Provence 190 

Province of 

266, 343n2 

provincial chapters 72, 101, 106, 191 see also 
under England, Ireland, Scotland 

provincial priors 186, 252, 256n38, 386 see 
also under England, Ireland, Scotland 

psalters 325, 370, 376n26, 379-83, 388-89, 
392-93, 398, 401 

Puffin Island (Anglesey); also known as Ynys 
Lannog 142,149 

pulpitarium 343,353 

Pura Wallia 139 

Purification see under Mary (Blessed Virgin) 


14, 127, 132-33 


1ni, 79N44, 254, 259, 


Quentin, St 397 


Rainald of Sicily oP 266 

Ralph of BockingoP  376n27 

Rathfran, Co. Mayo, Dominican convent 24, 
70, 81, 86n71, 88-89, 91, 97-98 

Raymond of CapuaoP 9 

Raymond of Peñafort op 
227, 233-35, 239 

Reading 36n13 

Reading Abbey 41 

rebellion and rebels 4n12, 44, 141, 264, 332 

refectory 84, 93-94, 12454, 152, 308 

Reformation see Dissolution of the 
Monasteries, Lutheranism, 
Protestantism, Royal Supremacy: 
Act of, Scotland: Reformation in, 
Suppression: Second Act of, 

Regensburg 363 


221-22, 224-25, 
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Reginald of Bologna op 73m9 
Reims 184,190 
relics 42, 172, 305, 373n13 n. 13-15, 374n16, 


374018, 37523 n. 23-24, 377, 391 
Remigius, St 396 
reportationes | 183-85,196—98 
retable 317-20 see also altarpiece 
revolts 146, 168, 332-33 
Rexmundus 168 
Rhuddlan (Flintshire), 
castle 160-61 
Dominican convent 23, 47, 71, 91, 142, 
144-45, 149-54, 158-64, 166, 169-71, 
174, 317047 
prior of 154, 159, 161-63 see also Anian of 
St Asaph op, Cynwrig op, Dafydd Lloyd 
OP, Ifor op, Juorius op, Nicholas of 
Redmersley oP 
Rhys Goch ap Rhys Goch 145 
Rhys ap Gruffudd, the Lord Rhys 139 
Rhys ap Gruffudd ab Edynfed 162 
Rhys ap Thomas, Sir 167 
Rhys ap Tudur ap Goronwy 168 
Rice Merrick 145, 146n37 
Richard 1, king of England 139 
Richard 11, king of England 8, 35, 60-62, 
148, 165 
Richard, bishop of Bangor 150 
Richard oP (fl.1236) 149 
Richard op (fl. 1538) 15 
Richard of Abingdon 163-64 
Richard of Bury 252 
Richard of Chichester, St 376-77, 384-87, 
390-91, 393-94, 396, 401-2 
Richard de Clare 145-46 
Richard David o», prior of Bangor 
Richard David oP 15 
Richard Droitwich 217 
Richard of Exeter 148 
Richard Fishacre OP — 253, 275-84, 286, 
292—94, 298 
Richard FitzRalph 252 
Richard Forsthulle 228 


144, 153-54, 169-70 
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Richard Ingworth OP 170, 172-74, 316, 
317047, 337 
Richard KnapwelloP 285, 287-88, 292 


Richard Marcialis (=Marshall?) 
Richard Mitford 328, 333, 336 


15n68 
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Richard de NeuercoP 324 

Richard Northales OCARM 61 

Richard Poore 217,237 

Richard Rufus of Cornwall orm 

Richard Thomas oP 1741177 

Richard Wade oP 1731173 

Richard de WesteuoP 324 

Richard Wylyams OP 1731172 

Richard of Wynkley (Winkleigh) 
OP 56-5759 

Robert 1, king of Scots ("Robert the 
Bruce"  52,19-20 

Robert 11, king of Scots (“Robert the 
Steward”) 121-23 

Robert 111, king of Scots 122, 124 

Robert, duke of Albany 122 

Robert Bacon OP  185n15, 188, 193, 219, 
249-50, 253-54, 275-78, 286 

Robert Bingham | 2,225 

Robert BitonOP 259 

Robert Brunyng, OSB 328, 336 

Robert de Chaury 225 

Robert of DuffieldoP 56 

Robert Grosseteste 2, 73n18, 192-93, 195, 
209, 217, 222-24, 226, 230, 254, 
278-81 

Robert ap Gruffydd ap Hywel 152 

Robert Holcot OP 12, 274, 278-80, 284, 
292-98, 315 

Robert Hoskyn 168 

Robert Kilwardby op 
290, 294, 298 

Robert Niger 148 

Robert of NewmarketoP 47 

Robert Orford op 287-88, 291-92 

Robert Southwell 315 

Rochester, bishops of see Benedict 
Sansetun, Hamo Hethe 

Rochestown, Co. Limerick, Dominican 


279, 281n23 


42, 45—50, 278-86, 


convent 25 
RogerBarlow 174 
Roger Dymmok op 14 
Roger Lestrange 162n114 
Roger Rogers OP  173n173 
Roger de Sifrewas 85n65 
Roger Sylle 168 
Roger Thomas OP 173n172 
Roland of Cremona oP 193n68 
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Rome 8,45, 48, 50, 52, 61, 126, 131, 133, 
168, 358-59, 371, 373n15, 375n35, 
376n24, 392-93 
Province of im 
rood screen 96-97, 105, 312-15, 322 
Rosbercon, Co. Wexford, Dominican 
convent 24,70n4 
Roscommon, Co. Roscommon, Dominican 
convent 23, 704, 71, 75, 91, 98-99 
Rouen 356n28 
Royal Supremacy, Act of 15 
Rufus, St 397 
Rule of St Augustine 


Rustard 160 


see Augustinian Rule 


sacraments 207, 215, 220, 222, 228, 234, 
316, 334 see also baptism, Eucharist, 
penance and penitents 
sacristy 91-92, 95, 97,172 
saints see individual saints’ names 
Salisbury, bishops of see 73m7 Richard 
Mitford, Richard Poore, Robert 
Bingham 
cathedral 17,195, 329, 333, 338, 359 
diocese of  2n6, 217, 225, 234, 237 
Dominican convent 24, 44, 55, 85n65, 
87n74, 1011108, 105, 315, 398 
Earlof 331n16 
Use of Sarum 359-65, 378, 400 
salvation of souls 11, 13, 36, 41, 99, 207, 219, 
223, 237, 248-50, 262, 294, 297, 323, 352 
Salve Regina ceremony 97, 105, 200n95, 312, 
3330124, 348, 356 
Sarum  seeSalisbury 
Satakunta 389 
Saxony, Provinceof 259 
scandalum, scandal 4n12, 54, 231, 239 
Scandinavia ını see also Dacia 
Scarborough, Dominican convent 
Schism, Papal 8 
Sciennes see Edinburgh: St Catherine 
of Siena 
Scone Abbey 123 
Scotland 3-6, 9, 11-12, 15-16, 18-19, 21-25, 
48, 52, 106, 112-34, 156, 359-60, 371 
Province of 5-6, u, 15-16, 21, 25, 


23,74 


112, 126-27 
provincial chapters of 6n20, 119n30,129 
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Scotland  (cont.) 
provincials of 119n30, 126 see also John 
Adamson oP, John Grierson oP 
Reformationin 16, 12-14, 127, 131-34 
vicars-general of 126, 128 
vicariate of 6, 22-25, 126 


Wars of Independence in 19,126 
Sculthorpe 321 
Sebastian de Viglo oP 267-68 


Second Coming 322 

secular clergy — 2,12, 20, 40, 45, 49, 121, 127, 
129-31, 134, 141-42, 160, 166, 1671138, 
168, 184, 188-89, 195-96, 202-5, 207-8, 
216n10, 218—21, 223, 225-28, 230, 232—34, 
237, 239-40, 252, 262, 269—70, 277, 329, 
333 359, 365, 377 

Selby 228 

Seneca the Elder 293n64, 294 

Seneca the Younger 293n64 


sententiarius 256, 258—60, 262—63 
sequentiaries 17, 344-57, 364, 370, 378, 379 
sermons 2, 11-12, 34n6, 46, 99, 105, 114, 


127, 133-34, 183-209, 228, 230-31, 234, 
2381138, 239, 249-50, 269, 275, 294, 314, 
378 see also exempla, preaching 

Servatius, St 394, 396 

sex and sexuality 220n28, 225, 229, 232-33 

Sherborne, Benedictine Abbey 
332-34, 338 

Sherborne Missal see under missals 

sheriffs 13, 36, 38, 153n74 

Shrewsbury, Benedictine Abbey 377 

Dominican convent 22, 37, 76, 79, 371, 

377, 381, 401 

Siena, San Domenico  373ni5 

Sigtuna, Dominican convent of 389n42 

Simon, high priest 

Simon of BorastonoP 263 

Simon of Hinton op 
235-36, 251, 255, 270, 277 

Simon de Montfort  71n10, 85n65, 161 

Simon Sudbury 332 

Sin 215, 219—22, 225, 227—34, 2351123, 236, 
238-39, 2401147, 297, 350 

Sitten 354n27 

Sixtus Iv, pope 128 

Sligo, Co. Sligo, Dominican convent 23, 
70-71, 86-88, 90-95, 98 


17, 328, 


202-203 


13, 222, 224, 227, 232, 
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Snaith 228 

Snowdon 15 

47, 50-52, 57, 60, 62 

Spain, Province of in 

St Andrews, bishops and archbishops of 118, 
126 see also David de Bernham, James 
Beaton, James Kennedy, William 


socius 


Malveisin, 

Dominican convent 25, 18-19, 
128-31, 133 

oratory or hospice at 128-29 


St Salvator’s College 128 
University of see under universities 
St Asaph 151,166 
bishops and diocese of 42, 62, 142, 151, 
159-60, 163, 165-66, 168, 218n19 see 
also Alexander Bache op, Hugh of St 
Asaph, Anian 11 of St Asaph, Llywelyn 
ap Madoc, Thomas Bird op 
St Davids, bishops and diocese of 142, 158, 
159n98, 165, 167, 175 see also Adam 
Houghton, Edward Vaughan, John 
Gilbert op, Thomas Bird op 
St Monans, Dominican oratory 24, 121, 128 
Stamford, Dominican convent 23,37 
Stephen, St 388 
Stephen Langton 
217-18, 326 
Stephen Patrington OCARM 61 
Stirling, Dominican convent 22, 1416, 
116,129 
Strade, Co. Mayo, Dominican convent 23, 
70, 76n31, 81, 98 
Strasbourg 49 
Strata Florida (Cardiganshire), Cistercian 
abbey 140 
studia artium 251, 265, 267-68 
studia Biblie 251117 
studia generalia 13, 101, 106, 191, 219, 247, 
250-51, 254—65, 267-68, 270, 313, 324 
see also under Bologna, Cologne, 
Montpellier, and Oxford 
studia linguarum 
studia naturarum 
studia provincialia 
265-68, 324 
Sudbury, Dominican convent 
Summa Halensis 280 


2, 11, 36, 187, 192, 195, 


251017 
251, 265, 267 
106, 251, 254, 257, 261, 


23,77 
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Sweden 389 

Swithun, St 376-77, 385-87, 390-91, 394, 
396, 398, 401 

Switzerland 20n87 

Syon Abbey 334 


Taff (river) 146-47 

Templars 40-41 

Ten Commandments 

Teutonic Knights 41,359 

Tewkesbury (Gloucestershire), Benedictine 
abbey 146 

Theodore, St 384, 397 

theology and theologians 13, 18, 33, 35, 46, 
49, 61, 129, 166, 197, 199, 215, 217, 219-21, 
249-51, 253, 256—58, 262, 265, 267—68, 
269n89, 274-98, 313n23 see also under 
the names of individual theologians 

Thetford, Dominican convent 24, 83n56, 
268, 319, 337 

Thomas, bishop of Finland — 389n40 

Thomas, earl of Rutland 71n10 

Thomas Aquinas OP  259n48, 274, 
284-86, 288—92, 294, 298, 314 see also 
Thomism 

feast of 373-74, 384-90, 394, 396, 
399-402 
translation of, feast of 373-74, 384-87, 

389, 394, 396, 402 

Thomas Ashbourne OESA 61 

Thomas Barlow 174 

Thomas de BaschooP 259 

Thomas Becket (Thomas of 
Canterbury) 191 200, 206-9, 376-77, 
383-87, 390-91, 393-95, 398-402 

Thomas BeneytoP  61n176 

Thomas Bird OP 165 

Thomas of Cantilupe 217 

Thomas of Cantimpré oP  231n88 

Thomas Cheriton OP 164-65 

Thomas of Chobham 195, 221 

Thomas Cromwell 17,172, 315 

Thomas Crystall, oCisT 129 

Thomas Davys OP 1741177 

Thomas Dunheved oP 55-56 

Thomas of Eccleston OFM 43,192 

Thomas Eve OP 173n172 

Thomas Gedney  71n10 


222,231 
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Thomas Gelham 74,188 

ThomasJorz OP 46, 49-54 

Thomas Meredyth oP 1731172 

Thomas Netter OCARM 61 

Thomas de Norwich 321 

Thomas PalmeroP 14 

Thomas Parlebien OP 159 

Thomas de Ringstede oP 164 

Thomas Robert 174 

Thomas Rushook op 61-62, 165 

Thomas de Sancto Colito oP 59 

Thomas Sant  167n138 

Thomas Staunton OP  174n177 

Thomas Sutton OP 278, 287-92 

Thomas Textour 148 

Thomas VichoroP 264 

Thomas Waleys OP 12, 293-94, 297 

Thomas WalshoP 6o 

Thomism 274-98 see also Thomas 
Aquinas OP 

Thorpe Hall 321 

Timothy and Symphorian, St 397 

Tiron Abbey 41 

Toombeola, Co. Galway, Dominican 
convent 25,717 

Toulouse 51 190, 343n2, 373n13 

75, 96-98, 105, 314n27, 334, 336 see 

also London: Tower of 

Tralee, Co. Kerry, Dominican 
convent  23,70n4 

transfiguration, feast of 393 

Trecastle (Anglesey) 150 

Trim, Co. Meath, Dominican convent 23, 
70, 76, 77037, 81, 84, 87-88, 91, 
97,102 

Trinity 236, 319, 328-29, 346, 392 

Truro, Dominican convent 23,55 

Tuam, Co. Galway 93 

Tudur Hen ap Gronow (Goronwy) 

Tudurap Goronwy 168 

Tulsk, Co. Roscommon, Dominican 
convent 25,103 

Turku (Abo) 389 

Tywi valley 162 


towers 


150, 168 


uchelwyr 153 
Ulster, earlof 72 
unicity of form 285-87, 289, 291 
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universities 2, 13, 33, 183, 200, 205-6, 219, 
228, 256, 260, 263-64, 266, 268, 324 see 
also master 

University of Aberdeen 129 

University of Cambridge 13n59, 46, 190, 
247711, 257-58, 260-63, 270, 3331124 

University of Dublin 258 
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